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THE 

TRANSLATOR 


T  O    T  H  E 


READER. 


UPON  reading  this  part  of  the  antienf 
hiftory  in  French,  it  was  obferved  by 
feveral  judicious  perfons,  that  the 
author's  accounts  of  many  things  relating  to 
civil  and  military  architedture,  machines  and 
engines  of  war,  &c.  were,  (as  was  unavoid- 
able in  defcribing  fuch  things)  obfcure,  and 
in  a  manner  unintelligible.  He  was  ienfible 
of  this  himfelf)  in  treating  the  Orders  of 
architecfture  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and 
therefore  added  the  Plates  of  them,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  explaided. 

To  remove  this  Obfcurity,  and  render  this 

veriion  the   more  perfect,  the   editors  were 

A  3  advifed 


The  Translator  to  the  Reader. 

advifed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  feveral  works 
cited  by  Mr.  Rollin.  From  thefc  fPerrauk's 
Vtfru-vms,    Folard'^    Polybius,     Mdntjallcorit 
Jintiquitiesy  bcc.)  the  plates  in  thefe  volumes' 
are  engrtivcn,  and  the  explanations  of  theni* 
extracted  in  as  brief  a  manner  as   poffible;' 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  only  anfwer  the 
purpofe  they  were  intended  for,  but  throw* 
fuch  a  new  light  into  many  parts  of  the  pre-* 
ceding  hif^ory,  where  the  things  they  repre-' 
fent  are  mentioned,  as  will  be  equally  ufeful 
and  agreeable  to  the  reader>^^^*^  ^-^^  t^*' 

'  Dr.  Richard  Mead  has  been  pleafed  to 
comhlunicate  anP^ntientpidure  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  which  was  lately  found  at  Rome,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Auguftus  Csefar, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  painted  in  his  time,  a 
Print  from  which,  engraven  by  Mr.  Baron, 
exadly  the  fame  fize  with  the  original,  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  fedion  of  painting.  This  print 
being  a  reverfe  of  the  pifture,  occafions  the 
crown's  appearing  in  the  left  hand  of  Au- 
guilus.  The  reafon  an  account  of  it  was 
not  inferted  in  the  fame  place,  is  becaufe  the 
original  did  not  arrive  from  Italy,  till  this 
volume  was  almofl  printed  off:  And  as  the 
Latin  infcription  at  the  bottom  is  the  beft 
explanation  that  can  be  given  of  it,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  infert  the  following  tranllation  of 
it  in  this  place,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Engliih 
reader.  A 


The  Translator  to  the  Reader. 

-**  A  fragment  of  an  antient  painting  in 
"  frefco,  found  anno  1737,  in  the  ruins  of 
**  the  palace  of  Auguflus  Caefar,  in  the  gar- 
**  dens  of  Farnefe  upon  mount  Palatine  at 
"  Rome.  It  contains  fix  figures  exquifitely 
**  painted  in  the  moil  lively  and  beautiful 
**  colours  i  by  one  of  which  Auguftus  is  re- 
"  prefented  fitting,  and  holding  out  a  crown 
**  to  fome  perfon,  whofe  figure  is  broke  off: 
*'  the  reft  reprefent  the  courtiers  attending^ 
**  amongft  whom  are  Maecenas  in  an  azure 
**  robe,  and  behind  him  M.  Agrippa  with 
«*  his  right  hand  upon  the  fhoulder  of  the 
**  former  j  as  appears  from  the  refemblance 
"  of  thefe  figures  to  their  coins  and  geins* 
'  vfaifil  3fiy/  Hoiffw  ,norF'" 

a:i:q.  3d  02-  usioqqL'i*  cai; 

rvn-i     .T'/fd^//  rno'il  Jnii/i 

rnfil  adj  ^(Ifis:-,: 

io  aoifbol  sHj  fii  hatisj 

q  oib  lo  5i*i!>v3i  B  ;:; 

I  miiid  oil : 
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THE 

AUTHOR 

T  O     T  H  E 

READER 


TH  E  treating  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
has  carried  me  much  farther  than  I 
imagined.  I  have  repented  more 
than  once  my  having  embarked  in  an  under- 
taking, which  required  a  great  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  that  too  in  no  common  de- 
gree of  perfedion,  to  give  a  jufl,  precife, 
and  entire  idea  of  the  feveral  fubjeds  to  which 
it  extends.  I  foon  difcovered  how  unequal  I 
was  to  the  tafk,  and  have  endeavoured  to  fup- 
ply  my  own  defecfls,  by  making  the  beft  ufe 
I  could  of  the  labours  of  fuch  as  are  moft 
-expert  in  each  art,  that  I  might  not  lofe  my- 
felf  in  ways,  of  which  fome  were  little 
familiar,  and  others  entirely  unknown,  to 
mc. 

I  faw  with  fecret  joy  the  approaching  end 
of  my  journey;   not  that  I  mi^ht   abandon^ 

myfelf 


To   the    READER. 

myfelf  to  a  foft  and  trivial  inertion,  incon- 
fiftent  with  an  honeft  man,  and  ftill  more  fo 
with  a  chriftian  ;  but  to  enjoy  a  tranquillity 
and  repole,  which  might  admit  me  to  devote 
the  few  days  I  have  yet  to  live,  folely  to  the 
ftudies  and  exercifes  neceffary  to  prepare  me 
for  that  laft  moment,  which  is  to  determine 
my  fate  for  evermore.  I  imagined,  that, 
after  having  laboured  more  than  fifty  years 
for  others,  I  might  be  permitted  to  take 
pains  for  the  future  only  for  myfelf,  and  to 
renounce  entirely  the  ftudy  of  profane  authors, 
which  may  pleafe  the  underftanding,  but  are 
not  capable  of  nourilhing  the  foul.  I  was 
ilrongly  inclined  to  make  a  choice  that  ap- 
peared fo  fuitable,  and  almoft  necelTary  to  me. 

UCli    '101  j    viiOW   \^Lil   lo  3huOD  Sdt  ill  -^Q  31, 

Hotfeve-n'  the  defir^  of  ttie  public,  of 
which  I  could  not  be  ignorant,  gave  me  fome 
paufe  upon  this  head.  I  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  determine  for  myfelf,  nor  to  take  my 
own  inclination  for  the  rule  of  my  condud:. 
I  confulted  feparately  feveral  learned  and  wife 
friends,  who  all  condemned  me  to  undertake 
the  Roman  hiftory :  I  mean  that  of  the  Re- 
public. So  unexpeded  a  uniformity  of  fen- 
timents  furprized  me,  and  made  it  no  longer 
difficult  for  me  to  comply  with  advice,  which 
I  confidered  as  an  alTured  token  of  the  will 
of  God  in  regard  to  me. 
doum  ad  biiJorO  I  t^dt  ,.hh. 

I  fhall  begin  this  new  work,  as  foon  as  I 
have  finiflied  the  other,  which  I  am  in  hopes 


To    the    R  E  A  D   E  R. 

fodovery  fpeedily*.  At  feventy-fix  years 
of  age  I  have  no  time  to  lofe;  not  that  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  with  being  able  to  compleat  it, 
though  I  ihall  apply  myielf  to  it  as  much  as 
my  ftrength  and  health  will  admit.  Having 
only  undertaken  my  firll  hiftory,  in  dilcharge 
of  the  fundion,  to'  which  I  conceived  God 
had  called  me ;  that  of  beginning  to  form 
the  hearts  of  youth,  to  give  them  the^  firfl 
tin^iure  of  virtue  by  the  examples  of  the 
great  men  of  the  pagan  world,  and  to  lay 
thofe  firft  foundations  for  condudling  them  on 
to  more  folid  virtue;  I  find  myfelf  more  than 
ever  obliged  to  have  the  fame  views  in  the 
hiflory  I  am  about  to  undertake.  I  fhall  en- 
deavour not  to  forget,  that  God,  in  taking 
me  off  in  the  courfe  of  my  work  (for  that  I 
ouo-ht  to  expe(ft)  will  not  examine  whether 
it  be  well  or  ill  wrote,  or  received  with,  or 
without  applaufe  y  but  whether  I  compofed  it 
folely  to  pleafe  him,  and  render  fome  fervice 
to  mankind.  That  thought  will  only  aug- 
ment my  ardor  and  zeal,  v/hen  I  refle<ft 
for  whom  I  take  pains j,  and  engage  me  to 
make  new  efforts,  in  order  to  anfv/er  the  ex- 
pedation  of  the  public,  improving  as  much 
as  I  can,  from  the  good  advice  that,  has 
been  kindly  given  me,:rift>jegard  to  my  fir  ft 
hiflory.  luiiis  n.L  'j-z  dl - 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  fliould  be  much 
to  be  pitied,  if:!  expelled  no  other  ifAward 

'•  *rhi5  hiftory  of  the  JRoman  republic  is  tra  ifutsd  into 

lor 


to   the    READER. 

for  my  long  and  laborious  application,  than 
the  praifes  of  this  world.  And  yet  who  can 
flatter  himfelf  with  being  fufficiently  upon, 
his  guard  againil:  fo  grateful  an  illufion  ?  The 
labours  of  the  pagans  had  no  other  view ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  written  of  them :  Receperunt 
mcrcedem  fuajn  \  Vaiii  vanatiiy  adds  one  of  the 
fathers,  'Tbey  have  received  their  reward,  as 
vain  as  themfelves.  I  ought  much  rather  to 
propofe  to  myfelf  the  example  of  that  fer^ 
vant,  who  employs  the  whole  induftry  and 
application  in  making  the  befl  ufe  he  can  of 
the  few  talents  his  mailer  has  confided  to 
him;  in  order  to  hear  like  liim  at  the  lail 
day  thefe  words  of  confolation,  far  fuperior  to 
Mat.  XXV.  all  human  praifes :  PFell  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  fervanty  thou  baft  beefi  faithful  over 
a  few  things -y  I  will  make  the  ruler  over  many 
things ;  enter  thou  ifito  the  joy  of  thy  Lord, 
Amen.  Amen. 


^^\^^«  'it  •',■ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

How  ufeful  the  invention  of  arts  and  fciettces  has  been 
to  mankind.     It  ought  to  be  attributed  to  Cod. 

TH  E  hiftory  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  of 
the  perfons,  who  have  moft  eminentl/ 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  them,  to  fpeak 
properly,  is  the  hiftory  of  human  wit,  which  in 
fome  fenfe  does  not  give  place  to  that  of  princes 
and  heroes,  whom  common  opinion  places  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  elevation  and  glory.  I  do  not  in- 
tend, by  fpeaking  in  this  manner,  to  ftrike  at  the 
difference  of  rank  and  condition,  nor  to  confound 
or  level  the  order,  vvhich,God  himfelf  has  inftituted 
amongft  men.  He  has  placed  princes,  kings,  and 
rulers  of  ftates  over  our  heads,  with  whom  he  has 
depofited  his  authority-,  and  after  them  generals  of 
armies,  minifters,  magiftrates,  and  all  thofe  with 
whom  the  fovercign  divides  the  cares  of  government. 
The  honours  paid  them,  and  the  pre-eminence 
they  pofiefs,  aie  no  ufurpation  on  their  fide.  It  is 
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the  divine  providence  itfelf,  that  has  afligned  thenl 
their  high  ftations,  and  aemands  fubmiffion,  obe- 
dience,  and  refpecl  for  thole  that  fit  in  its  place. 

But  there  isalfo  another  order  of  things,  and,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  fay  fo,  another  difpofition  of 
the  fame  providence,  vvhich,  without  regard  to  the 
firft  kind  of  greatnefs  I  have  mentioned,  eftablifhes 
a  quite  different  fpecies  of  eminence,  in  which  diflinc- 
tion  arifes  neither  from  birth,  riches,  aut{iority,  nor 
elevation  of  place  -,  but  from  merit  and  knowledge 
alone.  It  is  the  fame  providence,  that  regulates 
rank  alfo  of  this  kind,  by  the  free  and  entirely 
voluntary  difpenfation  of  the  talents  of  the  mind, 
which  it  diftributes  in  what  proportion,  and  to  > 
whom  it  pleafes,  without  any  regard  to  quality  and 
nobility  of  perfon.  It  forms,  from  the  affemblage 
of  the  learned  of  all  kinds,,  a  new  fpecies  of  em- 
pire, infinitely  more  extennve  than  all  others, 
which  takes  in  all  ages  and  nations,  without  re- 
gard to  age,  fex,  condition,  or  climate.  Here  the 
plebeian  tinds  himfelf  upon  the  level  v^th  the  noble- 
man, the  fubjeft  with  the  prince,  nay,  often  his 
fuperior. 

The  principal  law  and  julxefl:  title  to  deferving 
folid  praifes  in  this  empire  of  literature,  is,  that 
every  member  of  it  be  contented  Vv^ith  his  own  place; 
that  he  be  void  of  all  envy  for  the  glory  of  others-, 
that  he  looks  upon  them  as  his  collegues,  deftined 
as  well  as  himfelf,  by  providence,  to  enrich  fociety, 
and  become  its  benefadlors  -,  and  that  he  remem- 
bers, with  gratitude,  from  whom  he  holds  his 
talents,  and  for  v^hat  ends  they  have  been  conferred 
upon  him.  For,  indeed,  hov/  can  thofe,  who  di- 
ftinguifii  themfelves  moft  amongll  the  learned,  be- 
lieve, that  they  have  that  extent  of  memory,  facility 
of  com.prehending,  induftry  to  invent  and  make 
difcoveries-,  that  beauty,  vivacity,  and  penetration 
of  mind  from  themfelves  -,  and,  if  they  pofTefs  all 
thefe  advantai^es  from  fomethin^  exterior,  how  can 
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they  aflume  any  vanity  from  them  ?  But  can  they 
believe  they  may  ufe  tliem  at  thelT  own  pleaiure, 
and  feek,  in  theappHcation  they  make  of  them,  only 
their  own  glory  and  reputation  ?  As  providence 
places  kings  upon  their  thrones  folely  for  the  good 
of  their  people,  it  diflributes  alfo  the  different 
talents  of  the  mind  folely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  But  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fomerimes 
fee  in  flates  ufurpers,  and  tyrants,  who,  to  exalt 
themfelves  alone,  opprefs  all  others ;  there  may 
alfo  arife  amongft  the  learned,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  fay  fo,  a  kind  of  tyranny  of  the  mind,  which 
confifts  in  regarding  the  fucceiTes  of  others  with  an 
evil  eye ;  in  being  offended  at  their  reputation  •,  in 
leffening  their  merit ;  in  efbeeraing  only  one's  lelf, 
and  in  affeding  to  reign  alone  :  A  hateful  defedl, 
and  very  diffionourable  to  learning.  The  folid  glory 
of  the  empire  of  learning  in  the  prefent  queftion,  I 
cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  is  not  to  labour  for  one's 
felf,  but  for  mankind ;  and  this,  I  am  fo  bold  to 
fay,  is  what  places  it  exceedingly  above  all  the  other 
empires  of  the  world. 

The  viftories  which  take  up  the  greateft  part  of 
hiftory,  and  attrad:  admiration  the  moft,  have  gene- 
rally no  other  effedls,  but  the  defolation  of  j:oun- 
tries,  the  deftrucflion  of  cities,  and  the  flaughter  of 
men.  Thofe  fo  much  boaftcd  heroes  of  antiquity, 
have  they  made  a  fingle  man  the  better  ?  Have 
they  made  many  men  happy  ?  And  if,  by  the  found- 
ing of  ffates  and  empires,  they  have  procured  po- 
flerity  fome  advantage,  how  dearly  have  they  made 
their  cotemporaries  pay  for  it,  by  the  rivers  of  blood 
they  have  fiied  ?  Thofe  very  advantages  are  con- 
fined  to  certain  places,  and  have  a  certain  duration. 
Of  what  utility  to  us,  at  this'day,  "are  either  Niiu- 
rod,  Cyrus,  or  Alexander  ?  All  thofe  great  names, 
all  thofe  victories,  which  have  aftonillied  mankind 
from  time  to  time  •,  thofe  princes  and  conquerors, 
with   all  their  magnificence  and  vaft  ucfigns,  are 
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returned  into  nothing  with  regard  to  ns;  they  are 
difperfed  like  vapours,  and  are  vaniftied  like  phan- 
toms. 

But  the  inventors  of  arts  andfciences  have  laboured 

for  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  Hill  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  apphcation  and  induftry.  They  have  provided, 
at  a  great  diltance,  for  all  our  occahons.  They  have 
procured  for  us  all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  They 
have  converted  all  nature  to  our  ufes.  They  have 
reduced  the  moft  indocile  matter  to  our  fervice. 
They  have  taught  us  to  extrad  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  even  from  the  deeps  of  the  fea,  the 
moft  precious  riches  •,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more 
eftimable,  they  have  opened  to  us  the  treafures  of 
all  the  fcienccs,  and  have  guided  us  to  knowledge 
the  moft  fublime,  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft 
worthy  of  our  nature.  They  have  put  into  our 
hands,  and  placed  before  our  eyes,  whatever  is 
moft  proper  to  adorn  the  mind,  to  dired  our  man- 
ners, and  to  form  good  citizens,  good  magiftrates, 
and  good  princes. 

Thefe  are  part  of  the  benefits  we  have  received 
from  thofe  who  have  invented  and  brought  arts 
and  fciences  to  perfedion.  The  better  to  know 
their  value,  let  us  tranfport  ourfelves  in  imagina- 
tion back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  thofe 
grofs  ages,  when  man,  condemned  to  eat  his  bread 
by  the  Ivveat  of  his  brow,  was  without  aids  and  in- 
ftruments,  and  obliged  however  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  that  he  might  extrad  ncuriftiment  from  it ; 
to  ered  himfelf  huts  and  roofs  for  his  fecurity ;  to 
provide  cloathing  for  his  defence  againft  the  frofts 
and  rains  •,  and,  in  a  word,  to  find  out  the  means  to 
fatisfy  all  the  necefiTities  of  life.  What  labours, 
what  difficulties,  what  difquiets !  All  which  are 
fpared  us. 

We  do  not  fufficiendy  confider  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  thofe  equally  induftrious  and  labo- 
rious men,  who  made  the  firft  effays  in  arts,  and 
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applied  themfelves  in  thofe  ufeful  but  elaborate  re- 
learches.  That  we  are  commodioully  houfed,  that 
we  are  cloathed,  that  we  have  cities,  walls,  habita- 
tions, temples ;  to  their  induftry  and  labour  we  are 
indebted  for  them  all.  It  is  by  their  aid  our  hands 
cultivate  the  fields,  build  houfes,  make  fluffs  and 
habits,  work  in  brafs  and  iron;  and,  to  make  a 
tranfition  from  the  ufeful  to  the  agreeable,  that  we 
life  the  pencil,  handle  the  chifTel  and  graver,  and 
touch  inftruments  of  mufic  •,  thefe  are  folid  and  per- 
manent advantages  and  emoluments,  which  have 
always  been  increafing  from  their  origin  ;  which 
extend  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  to  ail  mankind 
in  particular-,  which  will  perpetuate  themfelves 
throughout  ail  times,  and  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Have  all  the  conquerors  together  done 
any  thing,  that  can  be  in^iagined  parallel  with  fuch 
fervices  ?  All  our  admiration,  however,  turns  gene-  . 
rally  on  the  fide  of  thefe  heroes  in  blood,  whilfl  we 
fcarce  take  notice  of  what  we  owe  to  the  inventors 
of  arts. 

But  we  muft  go  farther  back,  and  render  the  jufl 
homage  of  praife  and  acknowledgment  to  him,  who 
alone  has  been,  and  was  capable  of  being,  their 
author.  This  is  a  truth  confefTed  by  the  Pagans 
themfelves ;  and  Cicero  atteih  moff  exprefsly,  that 
men  have  all  the  conveniencies  of  life  from  God  Lib.  3.  De 
alone:  Omnes  mor tales  fic' habent,  cxternas  cotmno-"^^^^^^"''' 
ditutes  a  diis  fe  habere.  ^ 

Pliny  the  naturalifl  explains  himfelf  flill  in  a 
flronger  manner,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  fimples  and  herbs  in  regard  todiflempersj 
and  the  fame  principle  may  be  applied  to  athoufand 
other  effeds,  which  feem  more  afton idling  than 
thofe.  *  "  It  is,  fays  he,  to  underfland  very  ill  the 

*  Quae  fi  qiiis  ullo  forte  ali  homine  excogitaii  potuiflTe  credit,  iri- 

grate  deorvim  munera  intelligit Qnod  eerie  ca(u  repertum  quis 

dubitet  ?  Hie  ercjo  cafus,  hie  eft  iile,  qui  pUirima  in  vita  invenit 
Deus.  Hoe  Kabct  riomtn,  per  quern  intelligitur  cadem  &  parens 
rerum  omnium  &:  magitba  iiatnra.     Plin. 
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"  gifts  of  the  divinity,  and  to  repay  them  with 
"  ingracitude,  to  believe  them  capable  of  being 
"  invented  by  man.  It  is  true,  chance  feems 
"  to  have  given  birth  to  thefe  difcoveries  ;  but 
that  chance  is  God  himielf;  by  which  name, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  Nature,  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  him  alone,  who  is  the  great  parent  of  all 
"  things." 

In  elfeft,  how  little  foever  we  refleft  upon  the 
relation  and  proportion  vv'hich  appears,  for  inftance, 
between  the  works  of  gold,  filver,  iron,  brafs, 
lead,  and  the  rude  mafs  as  it  lies  hid  in  the  earth, 
of  which  they  are  formed  •,  between  linen  cloth, 
whether  fine  and  thin,  or  coarfe  and  ftrong,  and 
flax  and  hemp-,  between  ftuffs  of  all  forts,  and  the 
fleece  of  fheep  •,  between  the  glofTy  beiuty  of  wrought 
fllks,  and  the  deformity  of  an  hideous  infeft :  we 
ought  to  affure  ourfelves,  that  man,  abandoned  to 
his  ov/n  faculiies,  could  never  have  been  able 
to  make  fuch  happy  difcoveries.  It  is  true,  as 
riiny  has  obferved,  that  chance  has  feemed  to  give 
birth  to  moil  inventions :  But  who  does  not  fee, 
that  God,  to  put  our  gratitude  to  trial,  takes  plea- 
fure  to  conceal  himfelf  under  thofe  fortuitous  events, 
as  under  fo  many  veils,  through  vv-hich  our  reafon, 
whenever  fo  little  enlightened  by  faith,  traces  with 
cafe  the  beneficent  hand,  which  confers  fo  many 
gifts  upon  us  ? 

The  divine  providence  Hiews  itfelf  no  lefs  in 
many  modern  difcoveries,  which  now  appear  to  us 
exceedingly  eafy;  and  however  efcaped,  during 
all  preceding  ages,  the  knowledge  and  inquiries 
of  the  many  perfons,  always  intent  upon  the 
ftudy  and  perfedion  of  arts  ;  till  it  pleafed  God 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  fliew  them  what  they  did 
not  fee  before. 

In  this  number  may  be  reckoned  both  wind  and 
water  mills,  fo  commodious  for  the  ufes  of  life, 
\vhich  however  are  not  very  antient.     The  antients 
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engraved  upon  copper.  Whence  was  ic,  that  they 
never  refledled,  that,  by  imprefTing  upon  paper 
what  they  had  engraved,  they  might  write  that  in 
a  moment,  which  they  had  been  fo  long  in  cutting 
with  a  tool?  It  is,  notwithftanding,  only  about 
three  hundred  years  fince  the  art  of  printing  books 
has  been  difcovercd.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
gunpowder,  of  which  our  antient  conquerors  were 
in  great  want,  and  which  would  have  very  much 
abridged  the  length  of  their  fieges.  The  compafs, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  needle  touched  with  the  load- 
flone,  fufpended  upon  an  axis,  is  of  fuch  wonder- 
ful ufe,  that  to  it  alone  we  ftand  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  new  world,  and  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  are  united  by  commerce.  Hov/  came  it, 
that  mankind,  who  knew  all  the  other  properties 
of  the  loadftone,  were  fo  long  without  difcovering 
one  of  fuch  great  importance  ? 

We  may  conclude  in  the  fame  manner,  I  think, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  incredible  difficulty  of 
fome  difcoveries,  which  do  not  offer  themfelves  by 
any  outward  appearances,  and  are,  however,  almoll 
as  old  as  the  world ;  but  from  the  extreme  facility 
of  other  inventions,  v/hich  feem  to  guide  us  to 
them,  and  yet  have  not  been  difcovered  till  after 
many  ages  -,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
abfolutely  difpofed  by  the  dirediion  of  a  fuperior 
Being,  which  governs  the  univerfe  with  infinite 
wifdom  and  power. 

We  are  indeed  ignorant  of  the  reafons,  which 
have  induced  God  to  obferve  a  different  condudl  in 
the  manifeftation  of  thefe  myfleries  of  nature,  at 
lead  in  a  great  meafure;  but  that  condu6l  is,  how- 
ever, no  lefs  to  be  revered.  What  he  fuffers  us 
fometimes  to  fee  of  it,  ought  to  initrudl  us  in  re- 
fpedl  to  all  the  reft.  Chriilopher  Columbus  con- 
ceives the  defign  to  so  in  fearch  of  new  worlds. 
He  addreffes  himfelf,  for  that  end,  to  feveral 
princes,  who  look  upon  his  enterprize  as  madnefs, 
B  4  and 
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and  it  feemed  fuch  in  effeft.  But  he  had  within 
him,  with  regard  to  this  enterprize,  an  inherent 
impulfe,  an  ardent  and  continual  defire,  which 
rendered  him  paffionate,  reftlefs,  and  invincible  to 
all  obftacles  and  remonftrances.  Who  was  it,  that 
infpired  him  with  this  boJd  defign,  and  gave  him 
fuch  inflexible  conftancy,  but  God  alone,  who  had 
refoived  from  all  eternity  to  enlighten  the  people  of 
that  new  world  with  the  lights  of  the  gofpel  ?  The 
invention  of  the  compafs  was  the  occafion  of  it. 
Providence  had  affigned  a  precife  time  for  this  great 
event.  The  moment  could  neither  be  advanced 
nor  retarded.  Hence  it  was  that  this  difcovery  had 
been  fo  long  deferred,  and  v/as  afterwards  fo  fud- 
denly  and  fo  courageoufly  executed. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  which  I  thought  ufeful 
to  many  of  my  readers,  1  fhall  proceed  to  my  fub- 
jeft.  1  fhall  divide  all  that  relates  to  the  arts  and 
fciences  into  three  books.  In  the  firft  I  fhall  treat 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  archite<5}:ure,  fculpture, 
painting,  and  mufic.  In  the  fecond,  I  fhall  treat 
ofthe_  art  military,  and  what  regards  the  raifing 
and  maintaining  troops,  battles,  and  fieges,  both 
])y  fea  and  land.  In  the  laft  book,  with  which  my 
work  will  conclude,  I  fhall  run  over  the  arts  and 
fciences,  that  have  moft  relation  to  the  mind : 
Grammar,  poetry,  hiflory,  rhetoric,  and  pliilo- 
fophy,  with  all  the  branches  that  either  depend  on, 
or  have  any  relation  to  them. 

I  muft  obferve  beforehand,  with  the  fame  free- 
dom I  have  profeffed  hitherto,  that  I  undertake  to 
treat  a  fubjedl  of  which  many  parts  are  almoft  en- 
tirely unknown  to  me.  For  this  reafon,  I  fhall 
have  occafion  for  new  indulgence,  I  demand  per- 
miffion  therefore  to  make  ufe  freely,  as  I  have 
always  Gone,  (and  am  now  reduced  to  do  more 
than  ever)  of  all  the  helps  I  fhall  meet  with  in  my 
way.  I  fhail  hazard  lofmg  the  glory  of  being  an 
author  and  inventor:  But  I  willingly  renounce  it, 

provided 
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provided  I  have  that  of  pleafing  my  readers,  and  of 
being  any  way  ufeful  to  them.  Profound  Erudi- 
tion muft  not  be  expefted  here,  though  the  fub- 
jed  feems  to  imply  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  inftruft 
the  learned  •,  my  aim  is  to  make  choice  of  that 
from  all  the  arts,  which  may  beft  fuit  the  capa- 
cities of  the  generality  of  readers. 
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CHAPTER      I. 
Of  AGRICULTURE. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Antiquity  of  agriculture.  Its  utility.  The  ejleem  it 
ivas  in  amongjl  the  antients.  How  important  it  is 
to  place  it  in  honour^  and  how  dangerous  to  negleSl 
the  application  to  it, 

I  MAY  with  JLiftice  place  agriculture  at  the 
head  of  the  arts,  which  has  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  others,  as  well  with  regard  to 
its  antiquity  as  utility.  It  may  be  faid  to  be  as  an- 
tient  as  the  world,  having  taken  birth  in  the  ter- 
reftrial  Paradife  itfelf,  when  Adam,  newly  come 
forth  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  ftill  poflefled 
the  precious  but  frail  treafure  of  his  innocence  j  God, 
having  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  delights,  com- 
manded him  to  cultivate  it;  ut  operaretur  ilium  :  to 
drefs  find  keep  it.  That  culture  was  not  painful  and  Gen.ii.15. 
laborious,  but  eafy  and  agreeable  j  it  was  to  ferve 

hiai 
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him  for  amufement,  and  to  make  him  contemplate 
in  the  produ(5lions  of  the  earth  the  wifdoni  and  li- 
berality of  his  Mailer. 

The  fin  of  Adam  having  overthrown  this  order, 
and  drawn  upon  him  the  mournful  decree,  which 
condemned  him  to  eat  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  his 
brow  ;  God  changed  his  delight  into  chaftifement, 
and  fubjedled  him  to  hard  labour  and  toil  -,  which 
he  had  never  known,  had  he  continued  ignorant  of 
evil.  The  earth,  become  flubborn  and  rebellious 
to  his  orders,  to  punifh  his  revolt  againft  God, 
brought  forth  thorns  and  thiflles.  Violent  means 
were  necefiary  to  compel  it  to  pay  him  the  tribute,  of 
which  his  ingratitude  had  rendered  him  unv/orthy, 
and  to  force  it,  by  labour,  to  fupply  him  every  year 
with  the  nourifhment,  which  before  was  given  him 
freely  and  without  trouble. 

From  hence  therefore  we  are  to  trace  the  origin 
of  agriculture,  which,  from  the  punifhment  it  was 
at  firft,  is  becom.e,  by  the  fingujar  goodnefs  of  God, 
in  a  manner  the  mother  and  nurfe  ol  the  human  race. 
It  is  in  effed:  the  fource  of  folid  wealth  and  trea- 
fures  of  a  real  value,  which  do  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  men  ;  which  fuffice  at  once  to  necef- 
lity  and  enjoyment,  by  which  a  nation  is  in  no 
want  of  its  neighbours,  and  often  necelfary  to  them; 
which  make  the  principal  revenue  of  a  ftate,  and 
fupply  the  defed:  of  all  others,  when  they  happen 
to  fail.  Though  mines  of  gold  and  filver  fhould 
be  exhaufted,  and  the  fpecies  made  of  them  iofi: ; 
though  pearls  and  diamonds  fhould  remain  hid  in 
the  womb  of  the  earth  and  fea  •,  though  commerce 
with  ftrangers  fliould  be  prohibited;  though  all  arts, 
v/hich  have  no  other  objedt  than  embellifhment  and 
fplendor,  fhould  be  abolifhed ;  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  alone  would  afford  an  abundant  fupply  for 
the  occafions  of  the  public,  and  furnifh  fubfiftence 
both  for  the  people,  and  armies  to  defend  it. 

We 
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We  ought  not  to  be  furprized  therefore,  that 
agriculture  was  in  fo  much  honour  amongll  the 
antients  •,  it  ought  rather  to  feem  wonderful  that  it 
ever  (hould  ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  that  of  all  profef- 
fions  the  moil:  neceffary  and  moll  indifpenfable 
fhould  have  fallen  into  fo  great  contempt.  We 
have  feen  in  the  whole  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  that 
the  principal  attention  of  the  wifeft  princes,  and 
the  mofl:  able  minifters,  was  to  fupport  and  encou- 
rage hufbandry. 

Amongft  the  AjfTyrians  and  Perfians  the  Satrapas 
were  rewarded,    in  whofe  governments  the  lands 
were  well  cultivated,  and  thofe  punifhed  who  neg- 
lected that  part  of  their  duty.     Numa  Pompilius, 
one  of  the  wifeft  kings   antiquity  mentions,  and  Dion.  Ha- 
who  beft  underftood  and  difcharged  the  duties  of^^^^' 
the  fovereignty,    divided   the  whole   territory   ofRom.'l.a. 
Rome  into  different  cantons.     An  exa6l  account  P- ^35' 
was  rendered  him  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
cultivated,  and  he  caufed  the  hufbandmen  to  come 
before  him,  that  he  might  praife  and  encourage 
thofe  whofe  lands  were  well  manured,  and  reproach 
others  with  their  want  of  induftry.     The  riches  of 
the  earth,  fays  the  hiftorian,  were  looked  upon  as 
the  jufteft  and  moft  legitimate  of  all  riches^  and 
much  preferred  to  the  advantages  obtained  by  war, 
which  are  of  no  long  duration.     Ancus  Martius,  U.  I-  3. 
the  fourth  king  of  the  Romans,  who  piqued  him-  P"  ^77- 
felf  upon  treading  in  the  fleps  of  Numa,  next  to 
the  adoration  of  the  gods,  and  reverence  for  reli- 
gion, recommended  nothing  fo  much  to  the  people, 
as  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle.    The  Romans  long  retained  this  difpoficion, 
and* in  the  latter  times,  whoever  did  not  difcharge 
this  duty  well,  drew  upon  himfelf  the  animadver- 
fion  of  the  cenfor. 

Agrum    male    colere    Cer/orium    probrum    adiuclica'jiiur. 
Plu!.l  18.  c.  3.  ' 

^      It 
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It  is  known  from  never-failing  experience,  that 
the  culture  of  lands,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
which  is  a  confequence  and  necefiai  y  part  oi  it,  has 
always  been  a  certain  and  inexhauftible  fource  of 
wealth  and  abundance.  Agriculture  was  in  no 
part  of  the  world  in  higher  confideration  than  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  the  particular  objed  of  go- 
vernment and  policy  :  and  no  country  was  ever 
better  peopled,  richer,  or  more  powerful.  The 
ftrength  of  a  ftate  is  not  to  be  computed  by  ex- 
tent of  country,  but  by  the  number  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  utility  of  their  labour. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  fo  fmall  a  trad  as  the 
land  of  Promife  fhould  be  able  to  contain  and  nou- 
rifh  an  almoil  innumerable  multitude  of  inhabi- 
tants :  this  was  from  the  whole  country's  being  cul- 
tivated with  extreme  application. 

"What  hiftory  relates  of  the  opulence  of  feverai 
cities  in  Sicily,  and  in  particular  of  the  immenfe 
riches  of  Syracufe,  of  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings, of  the  pov/erful  fleets  it  fitted  out,  and  the 
numerous  armies  it  had  on  foot,  v,^ould  appear  in- 
credible, if  not  attefted  by  all  the  antient  authors. 
From  v/hence  can  we  believe,  that  Sicily  could 
raife  wherewith  to  fupport  fuch  enormous  expences, 
if  not  from  the  increafe  of  their  lands,  which  Vv^ere 
improved  with  wonderful  induftry?  We  may  judge 
of  their  application  to  the  culture  of  land,  from 
the  care  taken  by  one  of  the  molt  powerful  kings 
of  Syracufe,  (Hiero  II.)  to  compofe  a  book  upon 
that  fubjedt,  in  which  he  gave  wife  advice  and  ex- 
cellent rules,  for  fupporting  and  augmenting  the 
fertility  of  the  country. 

Befides  Hiero,  *  other  princes  are  mentioned, 
who  did  not  think  it  unworthy  their  birth  and  rank 
to  leave  poderity  precepts  upon  agriculture ;  {o 
fenfible  were  they  of  its  utility  and  value  :  Of  this 

*  De  cultura  agri  prsEcIptre  principale  fulr,  etiam  apud  exteros. 
Plht.  1.  18.  c.  3. 

number 
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number  were  Attalus,  firnamed  Philometer,   king 
of  Pergamus,  and  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia.    I  am 
lefs   furprized,  that  Plato,    Xenophon,    Ariftotle, 
and  other  philofophers,  who  have  treated  politics 
in  particular,  have  not  omitted  this  article,  which 
makes  an  eflential  part  of  that  fubjedt.     But  who 
would  expert  to  fee  a  Carthaginian  general  amongft 
thefe  authors  ?    I   mean  Mago.      He  muft  have 
treated  this  matter  with  great  extent,  as  his  work, 
which  was  found   at   the  taking  of  Carthage,  con- 
fifted  of  twenty-eight  volumes.     So  high  a  value  d.  Syila- 
was  fet  on  it,  that  the  fenate  ordered  it  to  be  tranf-  ""s, 
lated,  and  one  of  the  principal  magiftrates  took 
upon  himfelf  the  care  of  doing  it.     Caflius  Diony-  varr.de  re 
fius  of  Utica  had  before  tranflated  it  out  of  themft.  1. 1. 
Punic  language  into  Greek.  '^•** 

Cato,  the  cenfor,  had  however  publifhed  his 
books  upon  the  fame  fubjed.  For  Rome  was  noc 
then  entirely  depraved,  and  the  talle  for  the  anti- 
ent  fimplicity  ftill  continued  in  a  certain  degree. 
She  remembered  with  joy  and  admiration,  that  in 
antient  times  her  fenatcrs  lived  alnioft  continually 
in  the  country;  that  they  cultivated  their  lands 
with  their  own  hands,  without  ever  deviating  into 
rapicious  and  unjufb  defires  of  thofe  of  other 
men ;  and  that  *  confuls  and  dictators  were  often 
taken  from  the  plow.  In  thofe  happy  times, 
fays  Pliny,  f  the  earth,  glorious  in  feeing  her- 
felf  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  triumphant  vic- 
tors, feemed  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to  pro- 
duce her  fruits  with  greater  abundance;  that  is, 

*  Antiqiiltus  ab  aratr®  aicefTebantur  ut  confules  fierent AtF- 

Iir.in  ilia  mami  (paigenteni  fcnien  qv.i  milli  crant  conveneiunt 
Suos  agios  (hidiose  colebant,  non  alienos  ciipitlc  appctebant.     C!c. 
pro  R'jfc.  Aiiitr.  n.  50. 

t  Quae  nam  cigj  tanta;  ubertatis  caufa  crat  ?    Ipfoium  tunc  ma- 
nlbus   Imperaloruin  colebantur  agri  (ut  fas  eft  credere)  gnidente 
terra  voincre  lauieato,  Sc  trivimphali  aratoie  :    five  ill^eidcm  cuia 
femina  traftabant,  qua  bell:',  cadcmquc  diligcntia  arva  diTponcbant,    ' 
qua  callia  :  five  honeftis  manibus omnia  laetius  proveniunt,  quoniam 

ii  CUlJOliuS   fiuilt.       Pit'!.  1.  18.  C.   3. 

no 
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no  doubt,  becaiife  thofe  great  men,  equally  capa* 
ble  of  handling  the  plow  and  their  arms,  of  fowing 
and  conquering  lands,  applied  themfeives,  with 
more  attention  to  their  labour,  and  were  alfo  more 
fuccefsful  in  efFe6t  of  it. 

And  indeed,  when  a  perfon  of  condition,  with  a 
fuperior  genius,  applies  himfelf  to  arts,  experience 
Ihews  us,  that  he  does  it  with  greater  ability,  force 
of  mind,  induftry,  tafte,  and  with  more  inventions, 
new  difcoveries,  and  various  experiments  -,  whereas 
an  ordinary  man  confines  himfelf  fervilely  within 
the  common  road,  and  to  his  aniient  cuftoms.  No- 
thing opens  his  eyes,  nothing  raifes  him  above  his 
old  habiaides ;  and  after  many  years  of  labour  he 
continues  flill  the  fame,  without  making  any  pro- 
grefs  in  the  profeflion  he  follows. 

Thofe  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  had  never 
undertaken  to  write  upon  agriculture,  if  they  had 
not  been  fenfible  of  its  importance,  which  moft  of 
them  had  perfonally  experienced.  We  know  what 
a  tafte  Cato  had  for  a  rural  life,  and  with  what  ap- 
plication he  employed  himfelf  in  it.  The  ex- 
ample of  an  antient  Roman,  whofe  farm  adjoined 
to  his,  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  him.  (This  was 
ManHus  Curius  Dentatus,  who  had  thrice  received 
the  honour  of  triumph.)  Cato  often  went  to  walk 
in  it,  and  confidering  the*fmall  extent  of  that  land, 
the  poverty  and  fimplicity  of  the  houfe,  he  was 
ftruck  with  admiration  for  that  illuftrious  perfon, 
who,  when  he  became  the  greatefi:  of  the  Romans, 
having  conquered  the  moil  warlike  nations,  and 
driven  Pyrrlius  out  of  Italy,  cultivated  this  little 
land  with  his  own  hands,  and,  after  fo  many  tri- 
umphs,   inhabited   fo   wretched    a    houfe.     Is   it 


Hunc,  U  incomptis  Curium  cnpillis 
Utilem  brllo  tulit  Sc  Camilluin 
Sicva  puiipertas,  Sc  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fvmdus. 


herej 
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here,  *  laid  he  to  himfelf,  that  the  am'oafiadors  of 
the  Samnitcs  found  him  by  his  fire-fide,  boiUng 
roots,  and  received  this  wife  anfwer  from  him, 
after  having  offered  him  a  great  fum  of  money  : 
That  gold  was  a  thing  of  fmall  value  to  one  who 
could  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  dinner  •,  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to  conquer 
thofe  who  had  that  gold,  than  to  poiTels  it  himfelf. 
Full  of  thefe  thoughts,  Cato  returned  home,  and 
making  an  eftimate  of  his  houfe,  lands,  flaves,  and 
expences,  he  applied  himfelf  to  hufbandry  with 
more  ardor,  and  retrenched  all  needlefs  fuper- 
fluity. 

Though  very  young  at  that  time,  he  was  the 
admiration  of  all  that  knew  him.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
one  of  the  molt  noble  and  moil  powerful  perfons 
of  Rome,  had  lands  contiguous  to  Cato's  fmall 
farm.  He  there  often  heard  his  flaves  fpeak  of  his 
neighbour's  manner  of  living,  and  of  his  labour  in 
the  field,  lie  was  told,  that  in  the  morning  he 
ufed  to  go  to  the  fmall  cities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  plead  and  defend  the  caufes  of  thole,  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  that  purpofe.  That  from  thence 
he  returned  into  the  field,  where  throwing  a  mean 
coat  over  his  fhoulders  in  winter,  and  almoft  naked 
in  fumir.er,  he  worked  with  his  fervants,  and  after 
they  had  done,  he  fate  down  with  them  at  table, 
and  eat  the  fimc  bread,  and  drank  the  -[-  fame 
wine. 

We  fee  by  thefe  examples  how  far  the  antient 
Romans  carried   the  love  of  fimplicity,    poverty, 

•  Curio  ad  focuni  redcnli  magnum  auri  pondus  S.imnites  cutn 
attuliflTent  repudiali  ab  eo  funt.  Non  enim  nuriim  habere praclarum 
Jihi  'videri  dixit,  fed  iis  qui  haherefit  aurtim  imperare.  Cicero  makes 
Cato  himfelf  f peak  'bus,  in  his  book  upon  old  age,  n.  5^. 

t  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fine  Jajiitg  of  Piir.y  the  younger' s,  ^,f:ka 
ga've  his  freedmen  the  fame  ivine  he  drank  hlmflf.  When  fomchoJy 
reprefetited  that  this  mufi  be  'very  chargeable  to  hlni ;  l^o,  faid  he ;  my 
fttfdmen  dont  drink  the  fame  nvine  I  drink,  but  I  the  fame  they  do. 
Quia  ("cilicet  liberti  mei  non  idem  quod  ego  bibunr,  fed  idem  ega 
qued  liberti.      Plin.  1.  2.  Fpif.  6. 

Vol.  I.  C  snd 
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Var.  1, 3.  and  labour.  I  read  with  fingular  pleafure  the  tart 
and  fenfibls  reproaches,  which  a  Roman  fenator 
makes  to  the  augur  Appius  Claudius,  upon  the 
magnificence  of  his  country-houfes,  by  comparing 
them  to  the  fjirm  where  they  then  were.  "  Here, 
"  faid  he,  we  fee  neither  paindng,  ftatues,  carving, 
"  nor  mofaic  work  •,  but,  to  make  us  amends,  we 
"  have  all  that  is  neceflary  to  the  cultivation  of 
"  lands,  the  dreffing  of  vines,  and  the  feeding  of 
"  cattle.  In  your  houfe  every  thing  fhines  with 
"  gold,  filver,  and  marble;  but  there  is  no  fign 
"  of  arable  lands  or  vineyards.  We  find  there 
"  neither  ox,  nor  cow,  nor  Iheep.  There  is  neither 
"  hay  in  cocks,  vintage  in  the  cellars,  nor  harvefl 
*'  in  the  barn.  Can  this  be  called  a  farm  ?  In  what 
"  does  it  refemble  that  of  your  grandfather,  and 
"  great-grandfather?" 

After  luxury  was  introduced  to  this  height 
amongft  the  Romans,  the  lands  were  far  from  being 
cultivated,  or  producing  revenues  as  in  antient 
days.  *  At  a  time  when  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
flaves  or  abjcd:  mercenaries,  what  could  be  exped:ed 
from  fuch  workmen,  who  were  forced  to  their  la- 
bour only  by  ill  treatment  ?  This  was  one  of  the 
great,  and  moft  imprudent  neglefts,  remarked  by 
all  the  writers  upon  this  fubjedt  in  the  latter  times  : 
becaufe  to  cultivate  lands  properly,  it  is  neceflary 
to  take  pleafure  and  be  delighted  with  the  work, 
and  for  that  end  to  find  it  for  one's  intereft  and 
gain  to  follow  it. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important,  that  the  whole 
land  of  a  kingdom  fhould  be  employed  to  the  belt 
advantage,  which  is  much  more  ufcful  than  to  ex- 
tend its  limits ;  in  order  to  this  each  mafter  of  a 
family,  refiding  in  the  fmall  towns  and  villages, 
ihould  have  fome  portion  of  land  appropriated  to 

*  Nunc  eadem  ilia  (arva)  vin6li  pedes,  damnatse  maniis,  infcrip  i 

vailtiis  exercenti Nos  mirannir  ergaitulorum  non  eadem  emolu- 

nicntaeflb,  quae  fuerint  Imperatorura.    PliitA,  i%.<:.   3- 

himfelf; 
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himfdf;  whence  it  would  follow,  that  this  field,  by 
being  his  own,  would  be  dearer  to  him  than  all 
others,  and  be  cultivated  with  application  j  that  his 
family  would  think  fuch  employment  their  intereft, 
attach  themfelves  to  their  farm,  fubfifl:  upon  it,  and 
by  that  means  be  kept  within  the  coun:ry.  When 
the  country-people  are  not  in  their  own  eflates, 
and  are  only  employed  for  hire,  they  are  very  negli- 
gent in  their  labour,  and  even  work  with  regret. 
*  A  lord  and  land-holder  ought  to  defire,  that  their 
lands  and  ellates  fliould  continue  a  long  time  in  the 
fame  family,  and  that  their  farmers  fhould  fucceecl 
in  them  from  father  to  fon  -,  from  whence  a  quite 
different  regard  for  them  would  arife :  And  what 
conduced  to  the  intereft  of  particulars,  would  alfo 
promote  the  general  good  of  the  ftate. 

But  when  an  hufbandman  or  farmer  has  acquired 
fome  wealth  by  their  induilry  and  application, 
which  is  much  to  be  defired  by  the  landlord  for  his 
own  advantage  i  f  it  is  not  by  this  gain,  fays  Cicero, 
the  rents  laid  on  them  are  to  be  meafured,  but  by 
the  lands  themfelves,  they  turn  fo  much  to  their 
account;  the  produce  of  which  ought  to  be  equit- 
ably eftimated  and  examined  into,  for  afcertaining 
what  new  impofition  of  rents  they  will  bear.  For 
to  rack-rent  and  opprefs  thofe  who  have  applied 
themfelves  well  to  their  bufmefs,  only  becaufe  the'y 
have  done  fo,  is  to  punifli,  and  indeed  to  abolifh, 
induftry  ;  whereas,  in  all  well  regulated  ftates,  it  has 
always  been  thought  necefiary  to  animate  it  by 
emulation  and  reward. 

One  rcafon  of  the  fmall  produce  of  the  lands,  is, 
becaufe  agriculture  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  art 

*  Lucium  Volufium  affeverantem  audivi,  patiis  famillas  faeiiclf- 
fimum  fundum  cfTe,  qui  colonos  indigcnas  habeict,  &  tanquam  in 
paterna  poflefTione  notois,  jam  inde  a  cunabulis  longa  familiaritate 
retinerct.     Colum.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

f  Cum  Aratori  aliquod  onus  imponitur,  non  omncs,  fi  qua?  funt 
praeterca,  facultatcs  fed  arationis  ipfius  vis  ac  ratio  confuleranda  c(t, 
quid  ea  fiiftinere,  quid  pati,  quid  cflficere  poflit  uc  debcat.  Cic.  Fcrr. 
defnrm.  n.  199. 

C  2  that 
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that  requires  ftudy,  rcnedions,   and  rules:  every 
one  abandons  himieif  to  his  ov.n  tafte  and  method, 
whilft  no-body  thinks  of  making  a  ferious  fcrutiny 
into  them,  of  trying  experiments,  and  *  of  uniting 
Colum.      precepts   with  experience.     The  antients   did  not 
1.  I.e.  1.  think  in  this  manner.     They  judged   three  things 
neceffary  to  fiiccefs   in  agriculture.     The  will :  tliis 
employment  Hiould  be  loved,  defired,  and  delighted 
in,  and  followed  in  confequence  out  of  pleafure. 
The  power:  it  is  requifite  to  be  in   a  condition  to 
make  the  necelTary  expences  for  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle  and  fowl  of  all  forts,  for  labour, 
and  for  whatever  is  neceffary  to  the  manuring  and 
improving  of  lands-,  and  this  is  what  moil  of  our 
hufoandmen  want.  Tbejkill:  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
lludied  maturely  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation 
cf  lands,  without  which  the  two  firft  things  are  not 
only  ineffedual,  but  occafion   great   loffes   to  the 
mafter  of  a  family,  who  has   the  afflidlion  to  fee,, 
that  the  produce  of  the  land   is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  the  expences  he  has  been  at,  or  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived  from  them;  becaufe  thole  expences  have 
been  laid  out  without  difcretion,  and  without  know- 
ledge of  the  application  of  them.     To  thefe   three 
heads  a  fourth  may  be  added,  which   the  antients 
had  not  forgot,  that  is,  f  experiences  which  prefides 
in  all  arts,   is  infinitely  above  precepts,  and  makes 
even  the  faults  we  have  committed  our  advantage: 
for,    from  doing  wrong,    v/e  often  learn    to   do 
right. 

Agriculture  was  in  quite  different  efteem  with  the 
antients,  to  what  it  is  with  us :  which  is  evident 
from  the  multitude  and  quality  of  the  writers  upon 
this  fubjeft.     Varro  cites  to  the  number  of  fifty 

*  Debemws  &  imitari  alios,  &  aliter  ut  faciamus  quadam  expe- 
rientia  ten  tare.  Varro.  1.  i.  c.  i8. 

f  Ufus  Sj  experientia  dominantur  in  artibus,  neque  eft  ulla  difci- 
plina  in  qua  non  peccando  diicatur.  Nam  ubi  quid  perpeiam^  ad- 
miniftiatuin  ccflei it  improfpere,  vitatur  quod  fefellerat,  illuminat- 
quc  reftain  viara  docentis  magifteiium.     Coium.  ibid. 

amongft 
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amongft  the  Greeks  only.  He  wrote  upon  it  alfo 
himlelf,  and  Columella  after  him.  The  three  Latin 
authors,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  entered  into 
a  wonderful  detail  upon  all  the  parts  of  agriculture. 
Would  it  be  an  ungrateful  and  barren  employment 
to  compare  their  opinions  and  reflections  with  the 
modern  practice  ? 

Columella,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  coium. In 
deplores,  in  a  very  varm  and  eloquent  manner,  pioeem. 
the  general  contempt  into  which  agriculture  was 
fallen  in  his  time,  and  the  perfuafion  men  were 
under,  that,  to  fucceed  in  it,  there  was  no  occafion 
for  a  mafter.  *'  I  fee  at  Rome,  laid  he,  the  fchools 
"  of  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  geometricians, 
'^  muficians,  and,  what  is  more  aftonifhing,  of  peo- 
"  pic  folely  employed,  fome  in  preparing  diflies 
"  proper  to  pique  the  appetite,  and  excite  glut- 
*'  tony-,  and  others  to  adorn  the  head  with  artificial 
"  curls,  but  not  one  for  agriculture*.  However, 
"  the  reft  might  be  well  fpared  ;  and  the  republic 
"  flourifhed  long  without  any  of  thofe  frivolous 
"  arts-,  but  it  is  not  polTible  to  want  that  of  huf- 
"  bandry,  becaufe  life  depends  upon  it. 

"  Befides,  is  there  a  more  honeft  or  legal  means 
*'  of  preferving,  orincreafing,  a  patrimony  ? -Is  the 
"  profefnon  of  arms  of  this  kind,  and  the  acquifi- 
"  tion  of  fpoils  always  dyed  with  human  blood, 
"  and  amafled  by  the  ruin  of  an  infinity  of  per- 
"  fons?  Or  is  commerce  fo,  which,  tearing  citizens 
*'  away  from  their  native  country,  expofes  them  to 
"  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  feas,  and  drags  them 
"  into  unknown  worlds  in  purfuit  of  riches  ?  Or  is 
"  the  trade  f  of  money  and  ufury  more  laudable, 
*'  odious  and  fatal  as  they  arc,  even  to  thofe  they 
"  feem  to  relieve?  Can  any  one  compare  any  of 

•  Sine  ludicris  artibii; — olim  fatis  faelices  fuere  futuraeque  funt 
urhes;  at  fine  agricultoribus  nee  coniiftcre  moi tales,  nee  ali  pofTc 
manifi-ftum  eft. 

t  An  foeneratio  probabilior  fit  eiiam  his  invifa  quibus  fuccurreie 

vidttur. 

C  3  t'  thefe 
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"  thefe  methods  with  wile  and  innocent  agricul- 
"  ture,  which  only  the  depravity  of  our  manners 
"  can  lender  contemptible,  and,  by  a  neceffary  con- 
"  lequence,  alm.oft  barren  and  uielefs  ? 

"  Many  people  imagine,  that  the  fterility  of  our 
*'  lands,  wliich  are  much  lels  fertile  now  than  in 
"  times  paft,  proceeds  from  the  incempt^rance  of 
"  the  air,  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  or  from  the 
*'  alteration  of  the  lands  themfelves,  that,  weak- 
"  ened  and  exhaufted  by  long  and  continual  la- 
"  bour,  are  no  longer  capable  of  producing  their 
"  fruits  with  the  fame  vigour  and  abundance. 
*'  This  is  a  miftake,  fays  Columella:  we  ought 
"  not  to  imagine,  that  the  earth,  to  v*/hom  the  au- 
"  thor  of  nature  has  communicated  a  perpetual 
"  fecundity,  is  liable  to  barrennefs,  as  to  a  kind 
**  of  difeaie.  After  its  having  received  from  its 
"  mafler  a  divine  and  immortal  youth,  v/hich  has 
"  occafioned  its  being  called  the  common  mother 
"  of  all  things,  becaqfe  it  always  has  brought 
"  forth,  and  ever  will  bring  forth  from  its  womb, 
"  whatever  fubfifts,  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  that  it 
"  will  fall  into  decay  and  old  age  like  man.  It  is 
*'  neither  to  the  badnefs  of  the  air,  nor  to  length  of 
"  tin-e,  tKat  the  barrennefs  of  our  lands  is  to  be 
^'  imput:d-,  but  folely  to  our  own  fault  and  neg- 
"  led  :  we  fnould  blame  only  ourfclves,  who  aban- 
"  don  thof^  eftates  to  our  (laves,  which,  in  the 
*'  days  of  our  ancefcors,  were  cultivated  by  the 
"  moft  noble  and  illuftrious." 

This  rcfledion  of  Columella's  feems  very  folid, 
and  is  confirmed  by  experience.  The  land  of  Ca- 
naan (and  as  much  may  be  faid  of  other  countries) 
v/as  very  fertile,  at  the  time  the  people  of  God 
took  pofTeffion  of  it,  and  had  been  {oNtvi  hundred 
years  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites.  From  thence , 
to  the  Babylonilli  captivity  was  almoft  a  thoufand 
years.  In  the  latter  days,  there  is  no  mention  of 
its  being  exhaufted,  or  worn  out  by  time,  without 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  of  the  after-ages.  If  therefore  it  has  been 
aJmoll  entirely  barren  during  a  long  courfe  of  years, 
as  it  is  faid,  we  ought  to  conclude  with  Columella, 
that  *  it  is  not  from  its  being  exhaufted  or  grown 
old,  but  becaufe  it  is  deferted  and  negledled.  And 
we  ought  alfo  to  conclude,  that  the  fertility  of  fome 
countries,  of  which  fo  much  is  faid  in  hiftory, 
arifes  from  the  particular  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  tilling  the  land,  in  cultivating  the  vines, 
and  breeding  of  cattle:  which  important  article  it 
is  now  expedient  to  confider  in  a  particular  manner. 

ARTICLE      II. 

Of  tillage.     Countries  famous  amongjt  the  antients  for 
abounding  "with  corn. 

I  Shall  confine  myfelf,  in  fpeaking  of  tillage,  to 
v/hat  relates    to   wheat,   as  the  mod  important 
parr  of  that  fubjedl. 

The  countries  mod  famous   for  abounding  in  Demoft. 
corn  were  Thrace,    Sardinia,    Sicily,  Egypt,  and  ^"^^^^Lept. 
Africa.  _        p.  546. 

Athens  brought  every  year  only  from  Byzantium  W-  in 
four  hundred  thoufand  fnedi?nni  o^  wheat,  as  De- p_  ^'^'J* 
mofthenes  informs  us.  The  medimmis  contained 
fix  bulhels,  and  was  fold  in  his  time  for  no  more 
than  five  drachmas,  that  is  to  fay,  for  fifty  pence 
French.  How  many  other  cities  and  countries  did 
Thrace  furnifli  with  corn,  and  how  fertile  mull  it 
confequently  have  been  ? 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  *  Cato  the  cenfor, 
whofe  gravity  of  manners  occafioned  him  to  be  fir- 

*  Non  ipjitur  fatigatione,  quemadmodum  plurimi  crcdidcrunf, 
ncc  fenio,  led  noftia  fcilicct  incrtiii  minus  bciiigiic  nobis  arva  rc^ 
Ipondent.     Colujii.  1.  2.  c.  2. 

*  lUe  M.  Cato  Sapiens  cellam  pcnariam  rcip.   noftrx,  nutricem 

plcbis  Romanrc  Siciliam  nominavit Itaquc  ad   omnes   ics  Sicilia 

piovincia  Icnipei- ufi  lumiis;  ut,  quicquitl  ex  Ic  pofTct  afFeire,  id  non 
apud  cos  nai'ti  led  doini  nolhi  condiluni  pulaiemus.  Cic.  l^err.  c.  3, 
n.5. 

C  4  named 
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named  the  IVife,  called  Sicily  the  magazine  and 
nuriing  mother  of  the  Roman  people.  And,  in- 
deed, it  was  from  thence  Rome  brought  almoft  atl 
her  corn,  both  for  the  ufe  of  the  city,  and  the  fubfil- 
tence  of  her  armiies.  We  fee  alfo  in  Livy,  that 
Sardinia  fupplied  the  Romans  with  abundance  ot 
corn. 

Ail   the  world  knows  how  much   the  land  of 
Egypt,  watered   and  enriched  by  the  Nile,  which 
Sext.  Au-  ferved   it  inftead  *  of  the   hufbandman,'  abounded 
in e^tl'    ^^'^^  corn.     When  Auguflus  had  reduced  it  into  a 
Roman  province,  he  took  particular  care   of  the 
bed  and  canals  of  this  beneficent  river,  which  by 
degrees  had  been  clogged  with  mud,  through   the 
neglecfl  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  caufed  them  to 
be  cleanfed  by  the  Roman  troops,  whom  he  left 
there.      From   thence  came  regularly  every   year 
twenty  millions  of  budiels  of  wheat.     Without  this 
fupply,  the  capitol  of  the  world  v/as  in  danger  of 
perilling  by  famine.     She  faw  herfelf  in  this  con- 
dition under  Auguftus,    for  there  remained  only 
three  days  provifion  of  corn  in  the  city.     That 
prince,  v;ho  was  full  of  tendernefs  for  the  people, 
had  refolved  to  poifon  himielf,  if  the  expected  fleets 
did   not  arrive   before  the  expirat/on  of  that  time. 
They  came,  and, the  prefervation  of  the  people  v»?as 
attributed  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  prince.     V/e 
fhall  fee,  that  wife  precautions  were  afterwards  taken 
'to  avoid  the  like  danger  for  the  future. 
Piin.l.  is.      Africa  did   not  give  place  to  Egypt  in  point  of 
'••  ^-  fertility.     In  one  of  its  countries,  one  bufhel  of 

v/heat  fown  has  been  oblerved  to  produce  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  From  a  fmgle  grain  almoft  four 
hundred  ears  would  fometimes  Ipring  up,  as  we 
find  by  letters,  to  Auguftus  and  Nero,  from  thofe 
who  governed  Africa  under  them.  This  was  no 
doubt  very  uncommon.     But  the  fame  Pliny,  who 

■'  "*' Nihil  ibi  coloni  vice  ftircitui'i     Pl^r;, 

relates 
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relates  thefe  ta6ts,  aflures  us,  that  in  Boeotia  and 
Egypt  it  v/as  a  very  common  thing  for  a  grain  to 
produce  an  hundred  and  fifty  ears ;  and  he  obferves, 
upon  this  occafion,  the  attention  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, which  hath  ordained,  that  of  all  the  plants 
that  which  it  nad  appointed  for  the  nourifhment  of 
man,  and  in  confeqiience  the  moft  neceflary,  fhould 
be  alfo  the  moil  fruitful. 

I  have   faid,  ihat  Rome   at  firft  brought  almoft 
all  her  CO.  n  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,     In  procefs 
of  time,  when  the  had  made  herfelf  miftrefs  of  Car- 
thage and   Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  became 
her  ftore-houfes.     Thofe  cities  fent  numerous  fleets 
every  ye.ir,  freighted  with  wheat  for  the  ufe  of  the 
people,  then  lords  of  the  univerfe.    And,  when  the 
harvefi  happened  to  fail  in  one  of  thefe  provinces, 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  fupported  the  ca- 
pitol  of  the  world.     Corn,  by  this  means,  was  at  Liv.  1. 31. 
a  very  low  price  at  Rome,  and  fometimes  fold  for  "•  5°- 
no  more  than  two  aj[es^  or  pence,  a  bufliel.     The  Id.  1. 35. 
whole  coaft  of  Africa  abounded  exceedingly  with"-*'^- 
corn,  in  which  part  of  the  wealth  of  Carthage  con- 
fided.    The  city  of  Leptis  only,    fituated  in  the 
lelTer  Syrtis,  paid  a  daily  tribute  to  it  of  a  talent, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  three  thoufand  livres.     In  the  warid.i.  43, 
againft  Philip,    the  Carthaginian  ambafladors  fup-  "•  ^• 
plied  the  Romans  with  a  milhon  of  bufliels  of  corn, 
and  five  hundred  thoufand  of  barley.     Thofc  of 
MafTiniffa  gave  them  alfo  as  much. 

Conftantinople  was  fupplied  in  the  fame  manner, 
when  the  feat  of  empire  was  tranfplanted  thither. 
An  admirable  order  was  obferved  in  both  thefe  ci- 
ties, for  fubfifting  the  immenfe  number  of  people 
that  inhabited  them.  The  emperor  Conflantine  socrat.1.2, 
caufed  almoft  fourfcore  thoufand  bufhels  of  corn,  ^^-n- 
which  came  from  Alexandria,  to  be  diftributed 
daily  at  Conftantinople;  this  was  for  the  fubfif- 
tcnce  of  fix  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  men,  the 
Roman  buftiel  ferving  only  eight  men.     When  the 

emperor 
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iEiian.      emperor  Septimus  Severus  died,  there  was  corn  in 

Spartian.        i  i  i-  •  r         r  J- 

inSevcr.  ^^^  puohc  magazines  tor  leven  years,  expending 
daily  leventy-five  thouHind  bulhels,  that  is  to  fay, 
bread  for  fix  hundred  thoufand  men.  What  a  pro- 
vifion  v/cis  this  againft  the  dearth  of  any  future 
years ! 

Befides  thefe  I  have  mentioned,   there  were  ma- 
ny other  countries  very  fruitful  in  corn, 
cic.  in  For  the  fowing  of  an  acre  only  one   medimnus  of 

Him  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^'^^  required  :  Medimnum.  The  medimnus 
11.112.  confided  of  fix  buHiels,  each  of  which  contained 
Plin.l.  i8.  ygj-y  p,£3j.  twenry  rounds  weight  of  corn.  (It  is  ob- 
*^'^'  ftrved,  in  the  Sps5facle  de  la  Nature^  that  the  ufual 

and  fufficient  quantity  for  fowing  an  acre  is  an 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  corn  :  which  comes 
to  the  fame  amount.)  The  higheft  produce  of 
an  acre  was  ten  medinmi  of  corn,  that  is  to  fay,  ten 
for  one  ;  but  the  ordinary  produce  was  eight,  with 
which  the  huilbandmen  were  well  fatisfied.  It  is 
,  from  Cicero  we  have  this  account  j  and   he  muft 

have  known  the  fuhjedl  very  well,  as  he  ufes  it 
in  the  caufe  of  the  Sicilians  againft  Verres.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  country  of  the  Leontines,  which  was 
one  of  the  molt  fruitful  in  Sicily.  The  higheft 
price  of  a  bufhel  of  corn  amounted  to  three  Scfler- 
Cic.  ibid,  ces,  or  kven  pence  half-penny.  It  was  lefs  than 
"■  ^''2"  that  of  France  by  almoft  one  fourth.  Our  Septier 
contains  twelve  bufliels,  and  is  often  fold  for  ten 
jivres.  By  that  eftimate  our  buOiel  is  worth  fix- 
teen  pence,  and  Ibmething  more  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
twice  the  price  of  the  bulhel  of  the  antients,  and 
fomething  more. 

All  that  Cicero  relates  upon  the  fubjed  of  corn, 
as  to  its  price,  hov/  m.uch  of  it  was  neceflary  for 
fowing  an  acre,  and  what  quantity  it  produced  be- 
ing fovvn,  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  efta- 
blilhed  rule  -,  for  that  might  vary  confiderably  ac- 
cord: ng,  to  foils.,  countries,  and  times. 

The 
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The  antients  had  different  methods  of  threfliing  PUn.l.  i8- 
their  coin  •,  they  made  ufe,  for  that  purpofe,  either  ^'  '^°* 
of  fledges  armed  with  points-,  or  of  horfes,  which 
they  made  trample  upon  it ;  or  of  flails,  with  which 
they  beat  the  fheavcs,  as  is  now  ciiflomary  in  many 
places. 

iliey  alfo  ufed  various  methods  for  preferving 
corn  a  great  while^  efpecially  by  Ihutting  it  up 
ciofe  in  the  ear  in  fubterranean  caverns,  which  they 
covered  on  all  fides  with  ftraw^,  to  defend  it  againft 
damps  •,  clcfing  the  entrance  with  great  care,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  getting  in.  Varro  alTures  us,  Lib.  j.de 
that  corn  would  keep  good  in  that  manner  for  fifty  '^  ^^^' 
years. 

ARTICLE    III, 

S  E  C  T    I. 

CiiJthation  of  the  vine.     Wines  celebrated  in  Greece 
and  Italy. 

WE  may  believe,  that  mankind  have  been  no 
lefs  induftrious  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  than  in  that  of  corn,  though  they  appHed 
themfelves  to  it  later.  The  Scripture  informs  us, 
that  the  ufe  of  wine  was  not  known  till  after  the 
deluge  :  Noah  began  to  be  an  hujhandman,  and  he  Gen.  ix. 
■planted  a  vineyard.  It  was,  no  doubt,  known  be-  20. 
fore,  but  only  in  the  grape,  and  not  as  liquor. 
Noah  planted  it  by  order,  and  difcovered  the  ufe 
that  might  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  prefFing  out 
and  preferving  the  liquor.  He  was  deceived  by 
its  fweetnefs  and  flrength,  which  he  had  not  expe- 
rienced :  And  he  drank  of  the  ivine  and  zvas  drunken. 
The  Pagans  transferred  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion of  wine  to  Bacchus,  of  which  they  never  had 
much  knowledge  j    and  what   is    faid  of  Noah's 

drunkennefsj 
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drunkennefs,  made  them  confider  Bacchus  as  the 
god  of  drunkennefs  and  debauch. 

The  offspring  of  Noah,  having  difperfed  into 
the  feveral  countries  of  the  world,  carried  the  vine 
with  them  from  place  to  place,  and  taught  the  ufe 
to  be  made  of  it.  Afia  was  the  firfl  that  experienced 
the  fweetnefs  of  this  gift,  and  foon  imparted  it  to 
Iliad.  1.7.  Europe  and  Africa.  We  fee  in  Homer,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  part  of  the  commerce  con- 
fifted  in  the  freight  of  wines. 

The  wine  was  kept  in  thofedays  in  large  earthen 
jars,  or  in  the  ftdns  of  beafts,  which  cuftom  conti- 
nues to  this  day  in  countries  where  wood  is  not  in 
plenty.  It  is  believed  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Gauls,  that  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  fc^-  the 
iifeful  invention  of  prefer ving  our  wine  in  veffels  of 
wood  exaftly  clofed,  and  for  retaining  it  with  in 
bounds,  notwithftanding  its  fermentation  and 
ftrength.  From  that  time  the  keeping  and  tranfport- 
ing  it  became  more  eafy,  than  when  it  was  kept  in 
earthen  veflels,  which  were  liable  to  be  broke  •,  or 
in  bags  of  fkin,  apt  to  unfew,  or  grow"  mouldy. 
Odyff.  Homer  mentions  a  very  famous  wine  of  Maronse 

1.9.v.i97.jj^  Thrace,  which  would  bear  mixing  with  twenty 
times  as  much  water.  But  it  was  common  for  the 
natives  to  drink  it  unmixed.  *  Nor  have  authors 
been  filent  upon  the  excefTive  brutalities,  to  which 
that  nation  were  fubjeil.  Pliny  tells  us,  thafj- 
Mucianus,  who  had  been  thrice  Conful,  being  in 
Plln.l.  14,  that  country  in  his  ovv'n  time,  had  experienced  the 
c-4-  truth  of  what  Hom.er  fays,  and  feen,  that  in  a  cer^ 

tain  meafure  of  wine  they   put  fourfcore  times  as 

*  Natis  in  ufuni  Ijetitiae  fcypliis 
JPiignare  Thracum  eft. 

HoR.  OJ.  27.  I.  I. 

JViih  boivh  for  m'lrih  and  joy  drfigrid 
To  fight  befits  the  Thracinn  hind. 
f  This  nvas  the   celebrated  Mucianus y  ivho  had fo  miich  Jhare  in 
the  cieisi'Jii  ofi Vefpafmn  to  the  enipir'e, 

much 
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much  water  j  which  is  four  times  as  much  as  the 
Grecian  poet  fpeaks  of. 

The  Tame  author  mentions  wines  much  cele- Piin.  U 14. 
braced  in  Italy,  which  took  their  name  from  Opi-  *^-''- 
mius,  in  whofe  confulate  they  were  made,  which 
were  preferved  to  his  time,  that  is,  ahnoft  two 
hundred  years,  and  were  not  to  be  purchafed  for 
money.  A  very  fmali  quantity  of  this,  mingled 
with  other  wines,  communicated  to  them,  as  was 
pretended,  a  very  furprizing  llrength  and  exquifite 
flavour.  *How  great  foever  the  reputation  of  the 
wines,  made  in  the  confulate  of  Opimius  might 
be,  or  in  that  of  Anicius,  for  the  latter  were  much 
cried  up,  Cicero  fet  no  fuch  great  value  upon  them  ; 
and  above  an  hundred  years  before  Pliny  writes,  he 
found  them  too  old  to  be  fupporiable. 

Greece  and  Italy,  which  v/ere  diftinguifhed  in  fo 
many  other  refpeds,  were  particularly  fo,  by  the 
excellency  of  their  wines. 

In  Greece,  befides  many  others,    the  wines  of 
Cyprus,  Lefbos,  and  Chio,  were  much  celebrated. 
Thofe  of  Cyprus  are  in  great  eileem  to  this  day. 
■f  Horace  often  nientions  thofe  of  Lefbos,  and  re- 
prefents  them  as  very  wholefome  and  agreeable.   But 
Chio  carried  it  from  all  the  other  countries,   and  Athen.i.r. 
eclipfcd  their  reputation  fo  much,  that  the  inhabi-  P-  ^^'  s^- 
tants  of  that  ifland  were  thought  to  be  the  firft  v/ho 
planted  the  vine,  and  taught  the  ufe  of  it  to  other  na- 
tions. J  All  thefe  wines  were  in  fo  great  efleem,  and 
of  fo  high  a  price,  that  at  Rome,  fo  late  as  to  the  in- 

*  Atqui  e»  nota  funt  optimx  credo  ;  ftd  nimia  vetuftas  nee 
habet  earn,  quam  quserimus,  luavitatcm,  nee  tit  fane  jam  tolerabilis. 
Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  287. 

•f  Hie  innocentis  pocula  Lelbii 

Duces  fub  umbra,  OJ.  7.  1.  i. 

Beneath  the  /hade  you  here  may  ditrfy 
And  quaff  the  harmlefs  Lefijiau  '-wine, 
X  Tantavino  Grxco  gratia  erat,  ut  fnigulae  poriiones  in  conviclu 

darentur. L.  Luculhii  puer  apud  patrem  nunquam  lautum  con- 

vivium  vidit,  in  quo  plus  fcmel  Graecura  vinum  daretur.   Plin.  ex 
I'arro,  1.  14.,  c.  14. 

fancy 
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fancy  of  Lucullus,  in  their  greateft  entertainments 
they' drank  only  one  cup  of  chem  at  the  end  of  the 
feaft.  Their  prevailing  qualities  were  fweetnefs 
and  a  delicious  flavour. 
Plin.  1. 14.  Pliny  was  convinced,  that  the  libations  of  milk 
^'  "'  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  Numa's  prohibition  to 
honour  the  dead  by  pouring  wine  upon  the  funeral 
pile,  were  proofs  that  in  thofe  days  vines  were  very 
fcarce  in  Italy.  They  increafed  confiderably  in  the 
following  ages ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged  to  the  Greeks,  whofe  vines  were 
in  high  repute,  on  that  account ;  as  they  were,  in 
procefs  of  time  alfo,  for  their  tafte  for  arts  and 
fciences.  It  was  *  the  wines  of  Italy,  in  the  times 
of  Camillus,  that  brought  the  Gauls  again  thither. 
The  charms  of  that  liquor,  which  was  entirely  new 
to  them,  were  powerful  attradions  to  induce  them 
£0  quit  their  country. 

Two  thirds  of  all  the  places  famed  for  the  good- 
nefs  of  wine  were  in  Italy,  f  The  antient  cuftom  of 
that  country,  which  it  ftill  retains,  was  to  fallen 
their  J  vines  to  trees,  and  efpecially  to  the  poplar, 
to  the  tops  of  which  they  projefled  their  flender 
circling-branches :  this  had  a  very  fine  effed,  and 
was  a  moft  agreeable  objed:  to  the  eye.  In  feveral 
places  they  made  ufe  of  props  as  we  do. 

*  Earn  gentem  (Gallorum)  traditur  fama,  dulcedine  fjugiim, 
maximequc  vini  nova  turn  voluptate  captam,  Alpes  tranfiffe.  Liv. 
1.  5.  n.  3j. 

f  In  Campano  agro  vltes  populis  nubunt,  maritofque  complexae' 
atque  per  ramos  earum  procacibus  brachiis  geniculato  curfu  ican- 
dentes,  cacumina  aequant.     Plin.  1.  14..  c.  i. 

X  From  this  cuftom  three  elegant  expreffions  iu  Horace  take  birth,  all 
derived  from  the  fame  metaphor.  He  fays,  he  marries  the  trees  to  the 
'vines.    Epod.  2. 

Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 
Altas  maritat  populos. 
He  calls  the  fame  trees  widowers,  vihen  the  'vines  are  no  longer  f aft  en- 
ed  to' them.     Od.  5.  1.  4.  Aut  vitem  vidiias  ducit  ad  arbores.     And 
gi'ves  the  name  o/batclielors  to  the  trees  ivhich  ne'ver  had  the  'vine  an- 
ntxedto  them  :  Piatanufque  cxk-bs  evincet  ulmos.     Od.  15.  1.  2.    . 

The 
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The  country  of  Capua  alone  fupplied  them  with 
the  MafTic,  *  Calenian,  Formian,  Cascuban,  and 
Falernian,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Horace.  It  muft 
be  allowed,  that  the  goodnels  of  the  foil,  and  the 
happy  fituation  of  all  thofe  places,  contributed  very 
much  to  the  excellency  of  thefe  wines ;  but  we 
muft  alfo  admit,  that  they  owed  it  more  to  the 
care  and  indurtry  of  the  hufbandmen,  who  applied 
themfelves  with  the  utmoll  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vines.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that 
in  t  Pliny's  time,  which  was  about  an  hundred 
years  after  Horace,  the  reputation  of  thefe  wines, 
formerly  fo  famous,  was  entirely  come  to  nothing, 
through  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  vine- 
dreifers,  who,  blinded  by  the  hope  of  gain,  were 
more  intent  upon  having  a  great  quantity,  than 
good  wine. 

Pliny  cites  feveral  examples  of  the  extreme  dif-  Lib.  14. 
Terence  which  cultivation  will  produce  in  the  fame  ^'  ''' 
land.  Amongft  others,  he  tells  us  of  a  celebrated 
Grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
and  Claudius,  and  purchafed  a  vineyard  at  a  fmall 
price,  which  had  long  been  negleded  by  its  antient 
mafters.  The  extraordinary  care  he  took  of  it, 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  cultivated  it, 
occafioned  a  change  in  a  few  years,  that  feemed 
little  lefs  than  a  prodigy ;  tid  vJx  credibile  miraculum 
perdimt.  So  wonderful  a  fuccefs,  in  the  midft  of 
other  vineyards,  which  were  almoft  always  barren, 
drew  upon   him  the  envy  of  all  his  neighbours; 

*  Caecubum,  &  praslo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam:  mea  nee  Falenue 
Temperant  vites,  ncquc  Formiani 

Pocula  colles.  Od.  20.  I.  i. 

Caculus  and  Calentwt  join 
To  Jill  thy  bo-xvls  ivitb  rich/:/}  rjji7ie  : 
My  humble  cups  do  not  produce 
_  7/;e  Formian  or  Falernian  juice. 

_  t  Qnod  jam  intercidit  incuiia  colon! Ctirn,  ciilturaque  Id  con- 

tigerat.     Exoluit  hoc  quoqtie  culpa  (ViuitoruiTi)  copiae  potius  quam 
oonitan  ftudcntium.    Plin.  l.  14..  c.  6.  '      r      r         n 

who. 
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who,  to  cover  their  own  floth  and  ignorance,  ^c-= 
cufed  hinn  of  magic  and  forcery. 
Atlien.l.i.      Amongfc  the  vines  of  Campania,  which  I  have 
P-  -^-        mentioned,  the  Falernian  was  in  great  vogue.     It 
was  very  ftrong  and  rough,  and  was  not  to  be  drank 
till  it  had  been   kept  ten   years.     To   foften   that 
roughnefs,    and  quaHfy  its   aufterity,    they   made 
ufe  of  honey,  or  mingled   it  with  Chio,  and  by 
that  mixture  made  it  excellent.    This  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  afcribed  to  the  refined  and  delicate 
talfe  of  thofe  voluptuous  Romans,    who,   in   the 
latter  times,  fpared  nothing  to  exalt  the  pleafures 
of  the  table,  by  whatever  was  moft  agreeable,  and 
moft  capable  of  gratifying  the  fenfes.     There  were 
other  Falernian  wines  more  temperate  and  foft,  but 
not  fo  much  efteemed. 
Athen.  The  antients,  who  fo  well  knew  the  excellency 

J.  10.  of  wine,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers  attending 
P*  '^^^'  too  free  an  ufe  of  it.  I  need  not  mention  the  law 
of  Zaleucus,  by  which  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians 
were  univerfally  forbid  the  ufe  of  wine  upon  pain 
of  death,  except  in  cafe  of  ficknefs.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  r^arfeilles  and  Melitus  lliewed  more  mo- 
deration and  indulgence,  and  contented  themfelves 
with  prohibidng  it  to  women.  At  *  Rome  in  the 
early  ages,  young  perfons  of  liberal  condition  were 
not  permitted  to  drink  wine  till  the  age  of  thirty, 
but  as  for  the  women,  the  ufe  of  it  was  abfolutely 
forbid  to  them  ;  and  the  reafon  of  that  prohibition 
was,  becaufe  intemperance  of  that  kind  might  in- 
duce them  to  commit  the  moft  excefTive  crimes. 
Seneca  complains  bitterly,  that  this  cuftom  was 
almoft  univerfally  violated  in  his  times.  The  t 
weak  and  delicate  complexion  of  the  women,  fays 

*  VinJ  ufus  olim  Romanis  focminls  i^notiis  fuit,  ne  fcilicetin  ali- 
quod  dedecus  prolaberentur  :  quia  proximus  a  libeio  patre  intem- 
peiantJae  gradus  ad  inconccilam  venCiem  effe  conluevit.  f'al.  Max. 
1.   1.   c.  1.  - 

t  Non  minus,  pervigilantj   non  minus,  potantj   &  mero  viros 

he, 
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he,  is  not  changed  ;  but  their  manners  are  changed, 
and  no  longer  the  fame.  I'hey  value  themlelves 
upon  carrymg  excefs  of  wine  to  as  great  an  height 
as  the  moft  robuli  men.  Like  them  they  pafs 
whole  nights  at  tables,  and,  with  a  full  glafs  of  un- 
mixed wine  in  their  hands,  they  glory  in  vying  with 
them,  and,  if  they  can,  in  overcoming  them. 

The  emperor  Domitian  paffed  an  edict  in   rela-  Sueton.  In 
tion  to  wine,  which  feemed  to  have  a  juft  founda-  ^"'"'t- 
tion.     One    year  having  produced   abundance   of^"'" 
wine,  and   very  little  corn,  he  believed   they  had 
more  occafion  for  one  than  for  the  other,  and  there- 
fore decreed,  that  no  more  vines  fhould  be  planted 
in  Italy ;    and  that,  in  the  provinces,  at  leaft  one 
half  of  the  vines  fhould  be  rooted  up.     Philoftra-  Phiioft. 
tus  expreffes  himfelf,  as  if  the  decree  ordained,  that  ^'t.  Apol- 
they  Ihould  all  be  pulled  up,  at  leaft  in  Afia;  be- I.';";/"  ^* 
caufe,  fays  he,    the  feditions,  which  arofe  in  the 
cities  of  that  province,  were  attributed  to  wine.  All 
Afia  deputed  Scopelianus  to  Rome  upon  that  occa- 
fion,   who  profeiTed  eloquence  at  Smyrna.      He 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  remonftrances,  that  he  ob- 
tained not  only,  that  vines  fhould  continue  to   be 
cultivated,  but  that  thofe  who  negleded  to  do  fo, 
fhould  be  laid  under  a  fine.    It  is  believed,  that  his  Sueton.  In 
principal  motive  for  aboliJliing  his  edi6l  was   the  l^^mitian, 
difperfing  of  papers  with  two  Greek  verfes  in  them,  *""  '*' 
fignifying,  that,   let  him  do  what  he  would,  there 
would  ftill  remain  wine  enough  for  the  facrifice,  in 
which  an  emperor  fhould  be  the  offering. 

I  feems,  however,  fiys  Mr.  Tillemonr,  that  his 
edid  fubfifted  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the 
weft  to  the  reign  of  Probus  ;  that  is,  almoft  two 
hundred  years.  That  emperor,  who  after  many 
wars  had  cftabliflied  a  folid  peace  in  the  empire, 
employed  the  troops  in  many  different  works,  ufe- 
ful  to  the  public  i  to  prevent  their  grov/ing  ener- 
vated through  floth,  and  that  the  foldier  might  not 
cat  his  pay  without  defcrving  it.     So  that  as  Han- 
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nlbal  had  formerly  planted  the  whole  country  of 
Africa  with  olive-trees,  left  his  foldiers,  for  want 
of  fomething  to  do,  fliould  form  feditions ;  Probus, 
in  like  manner,  employed  his  troops  in  planting 
vines  upon  the  hills  of  Gaul,  Pannonia,  Maefia, 
and  in  many  other  countries.  He  permitted  in  gene- 
ral the  Gauls,  Pannonians,  and  Spaniards,  to  have 
as  many  vines  as  they  thought  fit ;  whereas,  from 
the  nme  of  Domitian,  that  permiflion  had  not  been 
granted  to  any  nation  of  the  world. 

SECT.     11. 

Produce  of  the  vines  in  Italy  in  Columella's  time. 

BEFORE  I  conclude  this  article  upon  vines, 
I  cannot  omit  extracling  a  paflage  of  Colu- 
mella, which  explains  what  profit  was  made  of 
them  in  his  time.  He  enters,  for  this  purpofe,  into 
a  detail,  which  feemed  fufficiently  curious  to  me, 
and  makes  an  exa6t  calculation  of  the  expence  aild 
produce  of  a  vineyard  of  feven  acres.  His  defign 
is  to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more 
beneficial  than  any  other  kind  of  huibandry,  and 
than  that  of  corn  itfelf.  That  might  be  true  in  his 
times,  but  it  is  not  lb  in  ours,  at  leaft  in  the  ge- 
neral opinion.  This  difference  ariles,  perhaps, 
from  the  various  accidents  to  which  the  vine  is 
fubjeft  in  France,  froils,  rains,  blights,  which  are 
not  fo  much  to  be  apprehended  in  hot  countries.- 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  high  price  of  cafks  in 
plentiful  years,  which  Iwallows  up  the  greateft  part 
of  the  vine-drefier's  profit ;  and  the  cuftoms,  which 
very  much  diminifli  the  price  of  wines.  Ew^n 
amongit  the  antients,  all  were  not  of  Columella's 
opinion.    *  Cato,  indeed,  gave  vines  the  firil  rank, 

*  Cato  quidem  dicit  [primum  agrum  efle]  ubi  vinerc  poflunt  effe 

bono  vino  &  multo Alii  dant  prlmatum    bonis  pratis — Vineam 

i'unt  qui  putent  i'uniptu  fVuftuui  dcvoraie.     Farr.  de  re  rujTic.  1.  i. 
c.  7,  8. 
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but  thofe  only  which  produced  the  mofl  e:fcellent 
liquor,  and  in  great  abundance.  With  the  fame 
conditions  we  flill  think  in  the  fame  manner.  Ma- 
ny gave  the  preference  to  pafture  lands ;  and  their 
principal  reafon  was,  that  the  charges  in  the  culture 
of  vines  were  almoft  equal  to  their  produce. 

I.  The  charges  mcejfary  forjeven  acres  cf  -jin^s. 

Thefe  are,  u^res, 

1.  For  the  purchafe  of  a  flave,  whofe  la- 
bour fufRced  for  the  cultivation  of  feven 

acres  of  vines,  eight  thoufand  feftertii         loco 

2.  For  a  land  of  feven  acres,  feven  thogfand 
feftertii         —     —     —     ,     

3.  For  the  props  and  other  necefTary  ex- 
pences  for  feven  acres,  fourteen  thou- 
sand feftertii         —     —     —     

Thefe  three  fums,  added  together,  amount 

to  twenty-nine  thoufand   fefl-ertii         —     3625 

4.  For  the  intereft  of  the  aforefaid  fum  of 
twenty-nine  thoufind  feftertii  for  two 
years,  during  which  the  land  does  not 
bear,  and  the  money  lies  dead,  three 
thoufuid  four  hundred  and  fourfcore 
feftertii         —     —     —     —     ~^     —       4g5 

The  total  of  the  expence  amounts  to  thirty- 
two  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feftertii         —     —     —     —     -^     —     4060 

II.  Produce  of  fevoi  acres  of  vines. 

The  yearly  produce  of.  itxcn  acres  of  vines  is  fix 
thoufand  three  hundred  feftcrces :  that  is,  feven 
hundred  fourfcore  and  i'tvtn  livres  ten  fols.  Of 
which  what  follows  is  the  proof. 

I'he  Culeus  is  a  meafure  vvliich  contains  twenty 

cmphor^^    or  forty    urn^e.     The  Amphvra  contains 

twenty- fix  quarts,  and  fomewhat  more.  TXytCideus^ 
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in  confequence,  contains  five  hundred  and  twenty 
quarts,  which  make  two  hogfheads  of  the  Paris 
meafure,  wanting  fifty- fix  quarts. 

The  loweft  vaiue  of  the  Culeus  is  three  hundred 
feiiertii-,  that  is  to  fay,  thirty  feven  livres  ten  fols. 
The  lead  produce  of  each  acie  was  three  Culei, 
which  were  worth  nine  hundred  feiiertii,  *  or  an 
hundred  and  twelve  hvi  es  tea  fols.  The  feven  acres 
therefore  produced  a  profit  of  fix  thoufand  three 
hundred  feiiertii,  which  make  feven  hundred  lour- 
fcore  and  feven  hvres  ten  fois. 

The  intereft  of  the  total  expence,  which  is  thirty- 
two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fourl'core  fefteitii, 
that  is,  four  thoufand  and  fixty  livres  -,  this   inte- 
reft, 1  fay,  at   fix  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounts   to 
one' thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  feftertii, 
or  fomething  more,    or  tv/o    hundred   and   forty 
2+3/.        three  livres.     The  intereft  of  the  fame  fum,  arifing 
from  the  annual  produce  of  a  vineyard  of  itvtn 
737/-        acres,  is  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  feftertii  j  that 
is,  feven  hundred  fourfcore  and  feven   livres    ten 
pence.     From  whence  may  be  feen,  how  much  the 
latter  intereft  exceeds  the  former,  which  was,  how- 
ever, the  common  intereft  of  money.    This  is  what 
Columella  would  prove. 

Befides  this  produce,  Columella  reckons  another 
Fhjiva-  profit  arifing  trom  Xo'^Tj.  The  layer  is  a  young 
'^■'''-  Ihoot  or  branch  of  a  vine,  which  is  fet  in  the  earch,^ 
where  it  takes  root  in  order  for  the  propagation  of 
the  plant.  Each  acie  produced  yearly  ten  thoufand  of 
thefe  layers  at  leaft,  which  fold  for  three  thoufand 
feftertii,  or  three  hundred  and  feventy- five  livres. 
The  layers  produced  therefore  from  the  feven  acres, 
twenty-one  thoufand  feftertii,  or  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  twenty  livres.  Columella  computes 
the  produce  of  thefe  layers  at  the  loweft  value  ;  tor 

*  Columella  ohferws,  that  each  acre  of  Seneca's  vhieyarJs  produced 
eight  Culei,  1.3.  c.  3.  And  Varro,  that  in  many  places  an  acre  pro- 
duced frun  tin  tofifiun, !.  I.  c  z. 

as 
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as  to  h'm  elf,  he  afiiues  us,  his  own  vineyards  pro- 
duced regularly  twice  as  much.  He  fpeaks  only 
of  the  vines  of  Itaiy,  and  not  of  thofe  of  other 
provinces. 

Adding  the  produce  of  the  wine  to  that  of  the 
plants  or  layers,  the  profit  upon  feven  acres  of  vines 
amounted  to  three  thoufand  tour  hundred  livres. 

The  produce  of  thefe  layers,  unknown  to  our 
vinc-drelfers,  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  the  vines 
be  n_5  very  rare  in  a  great  number  of  provinces  ; 
and,  the  repuration  of  the  vines  of  Italy  having 
fpiead  univerfally,  people  came  from  all  parts  to 
buy  tiiole  layers,  and  to  enable  themfelves,  by  their 
mi.n.s,  to  plant  good  vineyards  in  places  which 
had  none  before,  or  which  had  only  fuch  as  were 
indifferent. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Of  the  breeding  of  cattle, 

I  Have  faid,  that  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  part 
of  agriculture.  It  certainly  is  an  effential  pare 
ol"  it,  not  only  becaufe  cattle,  from  the  abundance 
of  the  dung,  fupply  the  earth  with  the  manure, 
which  is  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  and  renova- 
tion of  its  vigour,  but  becaufe  they  fhare  with  man 
in  the  labours  of  hulbandry,  and  fpare  him  the 
greareit  part  of  the  toil.  *  Hence  it  was  that  the 
ox,  the  laborious  companion  of  man  in  til  ling. the 
ground,  was  fo  highiy  confidered  by  the  antients, 
that  whoever  had  killed  one  of  them,  was  punilhcd 
with  death,  as  if  he  had  killed  a  citizen  •,  no  doubt, 
becaufe  he  was  elleemed  a  fort  of  murtherer  of  the 
human  race,  whofe  nourilhmcnt  and  lite  ftand  in 
abfolute  need  of  the  aid  of  tliis  animal. 

•  Bos  laboriofifrimus  hominis  focius  agricultiira  cujus  tanta  fiiit 
apiid  antiquos  veneraiio,  ut  tarn  capitale  eflet  bovcm  necelTe  quam 
(ivem.     Colum.  inpr^tj.  1.  6. 
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The  *  farther  wc  look  back  into  antiquity,  the 
more  wc  are  affured,  tliat  in  all  nations  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  produced  confiderable  revenues,  with-' 
out  fpeaking  of  Abraham,  whofe  numerous  family 
of  domeftics  fhews  the  multitude  ot  his  flocks  and 
herds,  or  of  his  kinfman  Labanj  the  holy  Scrip- 
Job  I.  3.  ture  obferves,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Job's  riches 
confifted  in  cattle  ;  and  that  he  poflefTed  feven 
thouflmd  iheep,  three  thoufand  camels,  five  hun- 
dred yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  flie-afles. 

It  was  by  this  the  land  of  Promife,  though  of 
very  moderate  extent,  enriched  its  princes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  whofe  numbers  were 
incredible,  amounting  to  more  than  three  millions 
of  fouls,  including  womien  and  children. 
Kings  We  read  that  Ahab,  king  of  Ifael,  impofed  an 
annual  tribute  upon  the  Moabites,  whom  he  had 
conquered,  of  an  hundred  thoufand  fheep.  How 
much  muft  this  number  have  multiplied  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  what  abundance  occafioned  throughout 
the  whole  country  ! 

The  holy  Scripture,  in  reprefenting  Uzziah  as  a 
prince  accomplillied  for  every  part  ot  a  wife  go- 
vernment, does  not  fail  to  inform  us,  that  he  had 
a  great  number  of  hufbandmen  and  vineyards, 
and  that  he  fed-  abundance  of  cattle.  He  caufed 
great  inclofures  to  be  made  in  the  countries,  and 
vaft  houfes  for  fothering  the  flocks  and  herds,  with 
lodges,  fortified  with  towers,  for  the  ihepherds  to 
retire  to  with  their  flocks,  and  to  fecure  them 
againfl  irru;^tions  ;  he  aifo  took  care  to  have  great 
numbers  of  cifterns  cut  for  watering  the  flocks  ; 
works  not  fo  fpiendid,  bur  no  lefs  eflimable  than 
the  mofl:  fuperb  palaces.  It  was,  without  doubt, 
the  particular  protection,  which  he  gave  to  all  who 
v;ere  eiiiployed  in  the  cultivation  of  lands,  or  the 

*  In  rufticatione  vcl  antlquifiima  eft  ratio  paTcendJ,  eadcmque  & 
^u3elluofilT!ma.  ULi. 

breeding 
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breeding  of  cattle,  that  rendered  his  reign  one  of 
the  molt  opulent  Judsa  had  ever  feen.  And  he 
did  thus,  Ikirh  the  Scripture,  becaufe  ke  loved  huf- 
bandrv  :  hrat  emm  homo  a7ricultur£e  deditus.  The 
text  is  (lill  ftronger  in  the  Hebrew  j  quia  diligehat 
tcrram^  becaufe  he  loved  the  ground.  He  took  de- 
light in  it  •,  perhaps  cultivated  it  v/ith  his  own 
hands ;  at  leafl,  he  made  hufbandry  honourable, 
he  knew  all  the  value  of  it,  and  was  fenfible  that 
the  earth,  manured  with  diligence  and  fkill,  was 
an  affured  fource  of  riches  both  to  the  prince  and 
people  ;  he  therefore  thought  attention  to  hufban- 
dry one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  fovereignty, 
though  often  the  moft  negle6led. 

The  Scripture  fays  aifo  of  the  holy  King  Heze- 
kiah.  Moreover  he  provided  him  cities  and  ■pojjejfions  of  %  chron. 
jiocks  and  herds  in  abundance^  for  God  had  given  him  ^^^"-  -"■)■ 
fubfiance  very  much.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the 
Hieaiing  of  fheep  alone,  wiehout  mentioning  other 
advantages  from  them,  couid  not  but  produce  a 
very  confiderable  revenue  in  the  country,  where  an 
almoft  innumerable  multitude  were  continually  fed. 
And  hence  we  find,  that  the  time  for  fliearing  of 
fheep  was  a  feafon  of  feflivity  and  rejoicing. 

Amongft  the  antient  Pagans,  the  riches  of  the 
kings  confiiled  in  cattle ;  as  we  find  from  Latinus 
in  Virgil,  and  Ulyfles  in  Homer.  It  was  the  fame 
amongit  the  Romans,  who,  by  the  antient  laws, 
did  not  pay  fines  in  money,  but  in  oxen  and  flicep. 

We  mull  not  be  furprifed,  after  having  conii- 
dered  the  great  advantao^es  produced  by  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle,  that  fo  wife  a  man  as 
Varro  has  not  difdained  to  give  us  an  extenfive  ac- 
count of  all  the  beads  that  are  of  any  ufe  to  the 
country,  either  for  tillage,  breed,  or  for  carriage, 
and  the  other  conveniencies  of  man.  He  jpeaks  ^ 
firft  of  fmall  cattle,  flieep,  goats,  and  hogs  :  grcges. 
He  proceeds  next  to  the  large  bealls,  oxen,  alles, 
liorfes,  and  camels  :  armenta.  And  he  concludes  with 
D  4  fowl. 
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fowl,  which  may  be  called  domeftic  animals,  vtl^ 
latic^  pecudes -^  pigeons,  rurtle-doves,  fowls,  geefe, 
Coiumd.  and  many  oihers.  Columella  enters  into  the  lame 
p,iaj..i.o.  ^efaj]  ^  ^Q(j  Q2ito  the  cenfor  runs  over  part  of  it. 
The  latter,  upon  being  aflced  what  was  the  fureft 
and  fhorteft  method  to  enrich  a  country,  replied, 
the  feeding  of  catrle,  which  is  attended  wirh  an  in- 
finity of  advantages  to  thofe  who  apply  themfelves 
to  it  with  diligence  and  induftry. 

And,  indeed,  the  beafts,  that  labour  in  the  field, 
render  mankind  continual  and  important  fervices ; 
and  the  advantages  he  reaps  irom  them,  d  j  not 
conclude  even  with  their  lives.  They  (hare  with 
him,  or  rather  Ipare  him  the  moft  laborious  part  of 
the  work,  without  which  the  earth,  however  fruit- 
ful in  itfelf,  would  continue  barren,  and  not  produce 
him  any  increafe.  They  ferve  him  in  b.inging  home 
with  fatety  into  his  houfe,  the  riches  he  has  am  fled 
without  doors,  and  to  carry  him  on  his  journies. 
Many  of  them  cover  his  table  with  milk,  cheefe, 
wholefome  food,  and  even  the  moft  exquifite  difhes  ; 
and  fupply  him  with  the  rich  materials  of  the  fluffs 
he  is  in  want  of  for  cloathing  himfelf,  and  with  a 
thoufand  other  conveniencics  of  life. 

We  fee,  from  what  has  been  faid  hitherto,  that 
the  country  covered  with  coin,  wine,  flocks,  and 
herds,  is  a  real  Peru  to  man,  and  a  much  more 
valuable  and  eftlmable  one,  than  that  from  whence 
he  extracts  gold  and  fllver,  which,  without  the 
other,  would  not  preferve  him  from  perifning  with 
hunger,  thirft,  and  cold.  Placed  in  the  midft  of 
a  fertile  territory,  he  beholds  around  him  at  one 
view  all  his  riches  ;  and,  without  quitting  his  little 
empire,  he  finds  immenfe  and  innocent  treafures 
within  his  reach.  Thefe  he  regards,  no  doubt,  as 
gifts  fiom  the  liberal  hand  of  that  fupreme  Maf- 
ter,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  things  ;  but 
he  regards  them  alfo  as  the  fruits  of  his  own  la- 
bour, and  that  renders  them  fl:ili  more  grateful 
po  him, 

SECT, 
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SECT.     V. 

Jnnocency  andpleafure  of  a  rural  life ^  and  of  agriculture, 

TH  E  revenues  and  profits  which  arife  from 
the  culture  of  lands,  are  neither  the  fole,  nor 
th.-  greateft  advantage  accruing  from  it.  All  the 
authors,  who  have  wrote  upon  *  rural  life,  have  al- 
ways fpoksn  of  it  \vith  the  higheft  praifes,  as  of  a 
wile  and  happy  ftate,  which  inclines  a  man  to  juf- 
tice,  temperance,  fobriety,  fincerity,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  every  virtue ;  which  in  a  manner  fhelters  him 
from  all  pafiions,  by  keeping  him  within  the  limits 
of  his  duty,  and  of  a  daily  employment,  that 
leaves  him  little  leifure  for  vices :  luxury,  avarice, 
injufdce,  violence,  and  ambition,  the  almoft  infe- 
parable  companions  of  riches,  take  up  their  ordi- 
nary refidence  in  great  cities,  which  fupply  them 
with  the  means  and  occafions  :  the  hard  and  labo- 
rious life  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  thefe 
vices.  This  gave  room  for  the  poets  to  feign,  that 
Aftrsa,  the  goddefs  of  juftice,  had  her  laft  reiQ- 
dence  there,  before  fhe  intirely  quitted  the  earth. 

We  fee  in  Cato  the  form  of  a  prayer  ufed  by  the 
country -people,  wherein  may  be  difcerned  the  pre- 
cious tokens  of  the  antient  tradition  of  men,  who 
attributed  every  thing  to  God,  and  addrefled  them- 
felves  to  him  in  all  their  temporal  neceflities,  be- 
caufe  they  knew  he  prefided  over  all  things,  and 
that  all  things  depended  on  him.  I  fhall  repeat  a 
good  part  of  it,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  unaccep- 

*  In  uibe  luxuries  c^ea^ur:  ex  hixuria  cxiftat  avarirln  necefle 
eft  :  ex  avaritia  erumpat  audacia  :  inde  omnia  fceleia  gignuntur— 
In  i^ullicis  moiibus,  in  viftu  arido,  in  hac  horrida  incultaque  vita 
iftiul'modi  maleficia  gigni  non  folunt— — Cupiditatcs  porro  quae 
poflTiint  efie  in  eo,  qui  ruri  fcmpcr  habitant,  &c  in  agio  colcndo  vix- 
erit  ?  Quae  vita  niaximc  disjunf^a  a  cupditatc,  &  cum  ofiicio  con- 

jun£\a Vita  autei]i  ruftica  paiTimonix,  diligcntix,  jultitix,  ma- 

jiftjra  eft.     Cic.  pro  Rofc.  Amer.  n.  39.  &  75. 

table. 
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table.  It  is  in  a  ceremony,  called  SoUtaurilia,  and, 
according  to  fome,  Suovetaurilia^  in  which  the  coun- 
try-people made  a  procefTion  round  their  lands,  and 
offered  libations  and  lacrifices  to  certain  gods. 

"  Father  Mars,  faid  the  fuppliant,  1  humbly 
"  implore  and  conjure  you  to  be  propitious  and 
"  favourable  to  me,  my  family,  and  all  my  do- 
"  meftics,  in  regard  to  the  occaiion  of  the  prefent 
"  proceffion  in  the  fields,  lands,  and  eftate :  To 
"  prevent,  avert,  and  remove  from  us  all  difeafes 
*'  known  and  unknown,  defolations,  ftorms,  calu- 
mities,  and  peililential  air  :  to  make  our  plants, 
corn,  vine's,  and  trees,  grow  and  come  to  per- 
"  fedion :  to  preferve  our  fhepherds  and  flocks  : 
To  grant  thy  prefervation  of  life  and  heakh  to 
me,  my  family,  and  all  my  domeftics."  What 
a  reproach  is  it  that  Chriftians,  and  often  thofe 
who  have  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  goods  of  this 
world,  Ihould  in  thefe  days  be  fo  little  careful'  to 
demand  them  from.  God,  and  be  afliamed  to  thank 
him  for  them  !  Amono;(l  the  Pagans  all  their  meals 
began  and  ended  with  prayers,  v^hich  are  now  ba- 
nillied  from  almoft  all  our  tables. 
Golumel.  Columella  enters  into  a  detail  upon  the  dutiesof 
J.  I.  c.  8.  ^i^g  mafter  or  farmer,  in  regard  to  his  domeftics, 
which  feems  full  of  reafon  and  humanity.  *'  Care 
*'  ought  to  be  taken,  fays  he,  that  they  are  well 
"  clad,  but  without  finery  :  that  they  are  defended 
*'  againft  the  wind,  cold,  and  rain.  In  direfting 
"  them,  a  *  medium  fhould  be  obferved  between 
"  too  great  indulgence  and  exceffive  rigour,  in 
*'  order  to  make  them  rather  fear,  than  experience, 
*'  feverities  and  chaftifements ;  and  they  fhould  be 
"  prevented  from  doing  amifs  by  diligence,  and 
"  their  mafter's  prefence  :  for  good  conduct  con- 
*'  fills  in  preventing,  inftead  of  punifhing,  faults. 
Ibid,  i^  ,2,  cc  w^hen  they  are  lick,  care  fhould  be  taken,  that 

*  The  lands  vjere  cullivated  h  Jla-ves, 

"  they 
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"  they  are  well  tended,  ar.d  that  they  want  for 
"  nothing-,  which  is  the  certain  means  to  make 
*'  their  bufinefs  grateful  to  them."  He  recom- 
mends alfo  the  fame  iifase  of  (laves,  who  often 
wofKcd  laden  with  chains,  and  who  were  generally 
treated  with  great  rigour. 

What  he  fays,  with  regard  to  the  miflrefs  of  a  CoUim.  In 
country-family,  is  very  remarkable  :  Providence,  P^^  ^*  *^ 
in  uniting  man  and  v/oman,  intended  they  fnould 
be  a  muuial  fupport  to  each  other,  and  for  that 
reafon  affignid  to  each  of  them  their  peculiar  func- 
tions. The  man,  defigned  for  bufinefs  without 
doors,  is  obliged  to  expole  himfelf  to  heat  and  cold ; 
to  und^rcake  voyages  by  lea,  and  journeys  by  land; 
to  fupporn  the  labours  of  peace  and  war;  that  is, 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  works  of  the  field,  and  in 
can ymg  arms:  all  exercifes  v/hich  require  a  body 
robuft,  and  capable  of  bearing  fatigues.  The  wo- 
man, on  the  contrary,  too  weak  to  fuftain  thefe 
offices,  is  refcrved  lor  afrairs  within  doors.  The 
care  of  the  lioufe  is  confided  to  her;  and  as  the 
proper  qualities  for  her  employment  are  attention 
and  exactnefs,  and  as  fear  renders  us  more  exadt 
and  attentive,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  woman 
fhould  be  more  timorous.  On  the  contrary,  bccaufe 
the  man  a6ls  and  labours  almoil  always  without 
doors,  and  is  often  obliged  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
injuries,  God  has  infufed  into  him  boldnefs  and 
courage.  Hence  *  in  all  ages,  both  amongd  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  government  of  the  houfe 
devolved  upon  the  women,  that  their  hufbands, 
after  having  tranfaded  their  bufinefs  abroad,  might 
return  to  their  houfes  free  from  all  cares,  and  find 
a  perfeft  tranquillity  at  home. 

*  Nam  &  apud  Grrecos,  &  mox  apuJ  Romanes  iifqiie  Jn  patniin 
noftrorum  memoi  iani,  teie  tlomefticis  labor  matronalis  tiiit,  tanquam 
ad  requiem  foreniium  txcrcitationum  omni  cvua  dtpofiu  patrlbvis- 
familifas  inlra  domclticys  pcnutcs  recipicntibus. 

This 
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This  is  what  Horace  defcribes  fo  elegantly  in  one 
of  his  odes*,  which  Dryden  tranflatcs  thus: 

But  if  a  chajle  and  pleaftng  wife^ 
To  eafe  the  bus'ncfs  of  his  life. 
Divides  with  him  his  houjhcld  carCy 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  ivere^ 
Such  as  the  fwift  Apulian's  bride. 

Sun  burnt  and  fwarlhy  though  fhe  be. 
Will  f  re  for  winter'* s  nights  provide. 

And  without  noife  will  over  fee 

His  children  and  his  family  \ 
And  order  all  things  till  he  ccme. 
Sweaty y  and  over-labour'' d^  home  ; 
Jffhe  in  pens  his  flock  will  fold. 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  fiore. 
And  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold. 

And  unb ought  dainties  of  the  poor,  &c. 

The  antients  feem  to  have  excelled  themfelves  in 
treating  this  on  fubjed,  fo  many  fine  thoughts  ^nd 
beautiful  expreflions  it  fupplies.  Mr.  Rollin  gives 
here  a  profe  tranfiat'ion  of  the  paffage  at  bottom^  in  the 
Georgics ;  which,  it  was  conceived,  would  be  no  lefs 
agreeable  in  Mr.  Dryden' s  Verfion : 

f  O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  flate, 

Thefwain,  who,  free  from  bus'ncfs  and  debate. 

Receives 

«  Quod  fi  pudica  miilier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dukes  liberos, 
(Sabina  qualis  aut  perufta  folibus 

Pernicis  tixor  Appuli) 
Sacrum  vetuftis  extiuat  lignis  focum 

Lafll  fub  advcntum  viri; 
Claudenfque  textis  ciatibus  lastum  pecus,_ 

Diftenta  ficcet  ubera, 
Et  horna  dulci  vina  piomens  dolto, 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet,  &c.  HOR.  i]^.  2. 


f  O  foitunatos  nimium,  fua  fi  bona  norint, 

A^ricolas  !  quibus  ipfa,  procul  difcoidibus  armis. 


FundJt 
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Receives  his  eafy  food  from  nature's  haiidy 
Andjiifl  returns  of  cultivated  land. 

No  palace t  i^c. 
hut  eafy,  quiet,  a  fecure  retreat, 
A  harmlefs  life,  that  knows  not  how  to  cheats 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  blefs^ 
And  rural  pleafures  crown  his  happinefs. 
Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undifiurb  d  with  noife. 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 
Cool  ^rots,  and  living  lakes,  the  fiow'ry  pride 
Of  meads,  and  fir  earns,  that  thro'  the  valleys  glide -^^ 
Andfhady  groves,  that  eafy  fleep  invite. 
And,  after  toilfome  days,  afoft  rcpofe  at  night. 
Wild  beafis  of  nature  in  his  woods  abound. 
And  youth,  of  labour  patient,  plough  the  ground^ 
Inufd,  to  hardfhip,  and  to  homely  fare. 
Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there 
In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train : 
JSlcr  are  the  Gods  ador'd  zvith  rites  prophane. 
From  hence  AJlr^a  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  Jteps  appear. 

Georg.  Lib.  II.  ].  439. 

The  fine  defcription  Cicero  gives  ns,  in  his  efiliy 
upon  old-age,  of  the  manner  in  which  corn  and 
grapes  gradually  arrive  at  perfedl  maturity,  fliews 
his  talk  for  a  country  life,  and  inftruds  us,  at 
the  fame  time,  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  confi- 
der  thofe  wonderful  produdlions,  that  merit  our  ad- 
miration no  lefs   from  their  being  common   and 

Fundit  humo  facilem  viftum  juftifTima  tcllus. 

Si  non,  &c. 
At  I'ecuia  quies,  &  nefcia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  vaiiarum  ;  at  latis  otia  fundis, 
Speluncs,  vivique  lacus  5  at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitufque  bourn,  mollelque  lub  arboie  lomni 
Non  abfunt:  illic  I'a'.tiis  ac  luftia  fcrarum, 
Et  patiehs  opcrum,  parvoquc  alfueta  juventus. 
Sacra  Dcum,  fanaiquc  patres.     Extioma  per  illos 
Juftitia  exc'idcns  tcnis  veftigia  fecit. 

yhg.  Georg.  i.  ^. 

annua!. 
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annual.  And,  indeed,  if  a  fimple  defcription  gives 
lb  much  pleafure,  what  effect,  in  a  mind  rationally 
curious,  ought  the  reality  itlelf  to  have,  and  the 
adual  view  of  what  pafTts  in  vines  and  fields  of 
corn,  till  the  fruits  of  both  are  brought  in  and  laid 
up  in  cellars  and  barns?  And  as  much  may  be  faid 
of  all  the  other  riches,  with  which  the  earth  annually 
cloaths  herfelf. 

This  is  what  makes  refidence  in  the  country  fo 
agreeable  and  delightful,  and  fo  much  the  defire 
of  magiftrates  and  perfons  employed  in  ferious  and 
important  affairs.  Tired  and  fatigued  with  the 
continual  cares  of  the  city,  they  naturally  cry  out 
with  Horace:  *  "  O  country,  when  fhall  I  fee  you  ? 
*'  When  will  it  be  allowed  me  to  forget,  in  thy 
"  charming  retreats,  my  cares  and  folicitude,  either 
"  in  amufing  myfelf  with  the  books  of  the  antients, 
"  or  enjoying  the  pleafure  of  having  nothing  to 
"  do,  or  repofing  myfelf  in  fweet  flumber?"  The 
purefl:  pleafures,  are  no  doubt,  to  be  found  there. 
The  country  feems,  according  to  the  happy  expref- 
fion  of  the  fame  poet,  to  f  reflore  us  to  ourfelves, 
in  relieving  us  from  a  kind  of  flavery,  and  in 
placing  us  where  we  may  juftly  be  faid  to  live  and 
reign.  We  enter,  in  a  manner,  into  a  converfa- 
tion  with  the  trees  and  plants-,  we  queftion  them  ; 
we  make  them  give  us  an  account  of  the  fruits  they 

*  O  rus,  qiiando  ego  te  afpiciam,  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  vetcrum  libiis,  nunc  ibmno,  &  inertibus  hoi"is> 
Ducere  Ibllicita;  jucunda  oblivia  vits? 

O  rural fcenes,  and  O  ferene  abodes. 

Wherein  TvefeCm  So  emulate  the  gods, 

When,  njoid  of  care,  of  pajjloii,  and  of  fir  if e. 

And  all  the  bufy  ills  of  tedious  life. 

With  you  7ny  happy  hours  fiall  I  employ 

Inf^weet  ^jic'rjfitudcs  rf  rift  and  joy. 

In  books  that  raife  the  Soul,  and  learned  eafe, 

Inflatp,  in  Icifure,  and  in  nvhat  I  pleafe  ?  Paraph* 

•f-  Vilice  fylvarum,  tc  mihi  me  reddentis  agelll. 

HoR.  Ep.  14.  1.  I. 
Vivo  &  regno,  fimul  ifta  reliqui,  &c. 

HoR.  Ep.  10.  1.  I. 

produce. 
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produce,  and  receive  fuch  excufes  as  they  have  to 
make,  when  defed:ive  in  bearing*  :  alledging  fome- 
times  the  great  rains,  fometimes  exceffive  heats, 
fometimes  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  It  is  Horace 
who  lends  them  this  lano-uag-e. 

All  I  have  laid  fufficiently  impHes,  that  I  fpeak 
no  longer  of  that  painful  and  laborious  tillage,  to 
which  man  was  at  firft  condemned :  but  that  I  have 
another  in  view,  intended  for  his  pleafure,  and  to 
employ  him  with  delight-,  an  employment  perfedly 
conformable  to  his  original  inltitution,  and  the 
defign  cf  his  Creator,  as  it  was  commanded  Adam 
immediately  after  his  formation.  In  effedl,  it  feems 
to  iuggell  to  us  the  idea  of  the  terreftrial  paradife, 
and  to  partake,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  happy 
fimplicity  and  innocence  which  reigned  there.  We 
find  that  in  all  times,  it  has  been  the  moft  grateful 
amufement  of  princes,  and  the  moft  powerful 
kings.  Without  mentioning  the  famous  hanging 
gardens,  with  which  Babylon  was  adorned,  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  Ahafuerus  (Darius,  fon 
of  Darius  Hyftafpes)  had  planted  part  of  the 
trees  of  his  garden,  and  that  he  cultivated  it  with 
his  own  royal  hands  :  Jujfit  conviinum  proeparari  in  Efthcr  i.  5. 
vejiibulo  horti  ifl  nemcris^  qtwd  regio  cultu  (ff  jnanu 
confitum  erat.  [I  do  not  find  the  latter  part  of  this  text 
in  the  Englifj  Bible.']  We  have  faid,  that  Cyrus 
the  younger  anfwercd  Lyfander,  who  admired  the 
beauty,  oeconomy,  and  difpofition  of  his  gardens, 
that  himfelf  had  drawn  the  plan,  laid  them  out, 
and  planted  many  of  the  trees  with  his  own  hands : 
Ego  omnia  ifia  [urn  dimenfus :  mei  funt  crdines^  mea  cic.  de 
dcfcriptio :  multa  etiam  ijlarum  arhorum  mea  manu  funt  Scnec.  tut. 
fat^.  "•  59. 

•  Fundufque  mcndax,  avbore  nunc  aquas 
t'ulpante,  nunc  torrcnlia  as^ros 

Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniqiias.  HoR.  OJ.  i.  I.  3. 

irkcii  the  landfalls,  and  it:  its  fruits, 
Av^ahijl  iheJho<vury  skies  iriput/s. 
Or  the  n'jbole  blntr.e  'v/ith  equal  rcafon  cafls 
Oil  fummefsfiiUry  funs,  •;•  vjinltr's fatal  blafls. 

Wc 
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We  fliould  never  be  willing  to  quit  fo  delightful 
a  refidence,  were  it  pofTible  for  us  to  poflefs  it 
always  ;  and  have  endeavoured,  at  leafl  for  our 
confolation,  to  impofe  a  kind  of  illufion  upon  our- 
felves,  by  tranfporting  the  country  in  a  manner  in- 
to the  midfl  of  cities  •,  not  a  fimple  and  almoft  wild 
country,  but  a  trimmed,  laid  out,  embellifhed,  I  had 
almoft  faid,  painted  country.  I  mean  thofe  adorned 
and  elegant  gardens,  which  prefent  fo  grateful  and 
fplendid  a  view  to  our  eyes.  What  beauty,  riches,, 
abundance,  variety  of  fweets,  colours  and  objeds! 
To  fee  *  the  invariable  conftancy  and  regularity  of 
flowers,  in  fucceeding  each  other,  (and  as  much 
may  be  faid  of  fruits)  one  would  think  that  ther 
earth,  attentive  to  pleafing  its  mafter,  endeavours 
to  perpetuate  her  prefents,  by  continually  paying 
him  the  new  tributes  of  every  feafon.  What  a 
throng  of  reflexions  does  not  this  fuggeft  to  a 
curious,  and  ftill  more  to  a  religious,  mind ! 

Phny,  after  having  confeiTed,  that  no  eloquence 
was  capable  of  expreffing  duly  the  incredible  abun- 
dance and  wonderful  variety  of  the  riches  and 
beauties,  which  nature  feems  to  fpread  with  com- 
placency and  delight  throughout  gardens,  adds  a 
very  jufl  and  inftrucflive  remark,  -f  He  obferves 
upon  the  difference  nature  has  made,  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  trees  and  flowers.  To  the  trees  and  plants 
defigned  for  the  nourifhment  of  man  with  their 
fruits,  and  for  the  fl:ru<5lure  of  Ihips  and  edifices,  flie 
has  granted  years,  and  even  ages  of  time.  To 
flowers  and  fweets,  which  ferve  only  for  pleafure, 
Ihe  has  given  only  fome  moments  and  days  of  life; 

*  Sed  ilia  quanta  ben ignitas  naturae,  quod  tam  multa  ad  vefcen- 
dum,  tam  varia,  tamque  jucunda  gignit ;  neque  ea  uno  tempore 
anni,  ut  femper  &  novitate  deleflemur,  Sc  copia.  Cic.  de  nat.  deor. 
1.  2.  n.  131. 

1"  QiL'PP^  reliqua  ufus  allmentique  gratia  genult:  ideoque  fecula 
annofque  rrlbuit  iis.  Flores  veio  odorefque  in  diem  gignit :  magna, 
vX  palam  eft,  admoniiione  hominum,  quse  fpe^latifiime  floreant 
celerrime  mai'ceffere.    /"/?».  La.  c,  i, 

as 
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as  if  fhe  intended  to  admonifh  us,  that  what  is 
moft  fhining  and  fplendid  fooneft  fades,  and  paffes 
away  with  rabidity.  Malherbe  exprefTes  this  latter 
thought  in  a  very  lively  manner,  where  he  deplores 
the  death  of  a  very  young  and  beautiful  perfon: 

Et  rofe  ella  a  vecu  ce  qui  vivant  les  rofes, 

L'efpace  d'un  matin. 
And  liv'd  a  rofe^  as  rofes  live., 

Afingle  morning's  fpace. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  agriculture  to  be 
more  ftridly  united  with  religion  and  alfo  moral 
virtue,  than  any  other  art ;  which  made  Cicero  fay, 
as  we  have  feen,  that  a  country  life  came  nearell 
to  that  of  the  wife  man  •,  that  is,  it  was  a  kind  of 
pradical  philofophy. 

To  conclude  this  fmall  treatife  where  I  began  it, 
it  mult  be  confelfed,  that,  of  all  human  employ- 
ments, which  have  no  immediate  relation  to  God 
and  juftice,  the  moft  innocent  is  agriculture.  Ic 
was,  as  has  been  faid,  that  of  the  firft  man  in  his 
flate  of  innocence  and  duty.  It  afterwai^ds  b-^came 
part  of  the  penance  impofed  on  him  by  God.  So 
that,  both  in  the  ftares  of  innocence  and  iin,  *  it 
was  commanded  to  him,  and  in  his  perfon  to  all 
his  defcendants.  It  is,  however,  become,  in  the 
judgment  of  pride,  the  meanefl  and  mofl  con- 
temptible of  employments:  and,  whilft  ufelefs  arts, 
which  conduce  only  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs, 
are  prote6led  and  honoured,  al!  thofe  who  labour 
for  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  others  are  aban- 
doned to  poverty  and  mifery. 

•  Hafe  not  laborious  ivorh,  nor  the  l:usha!:Jry,  ivhich  the  m: J}  High 
hath  created.     Ecclcfiaft.  vil.  15. 


Vol.  I.  E  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER     11. 
OF    COMMERCE. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Excellency  and  advantages  of  commerce, 

T  may  be  fiiid,  without  fear  of  being  fufpedled  . 

of  exaggeration,  that  commerce  is  the  moft  fo- 
ot? '  ^        _ 

lid  foundation  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  moft  ne- 
cefTary  principle  to  unite  all  men,  of  whatever 
country  or  condition  they  are,  with  each  other. 
By  its  means  the  whole  world  is  but  one  city,  and 
one  family.  It  is  the  fource  of  univerfal  plenty  to 
every  part  of  it.  The  riches  of  one  nation  become 
thofe  of  all  people,  and  no  country  is  barren,  or  at 
leaft  fenfible  of  its  fterility.  All  its  necelTities  are 
provided  for  in  time  from  the  extremities  of  the 
univerfe  -,  and  every  region  is  amazed  to  find  itfelf 
abound  in  foreign  produdlions,  and  inriched  with 
a  thouland  commodities,  unknown  to  itfelf,  and  ■ 
which  however  compofe  all  that  is  moft  agreeable  in 
life.  It  is  by  the  commerce  of  the  fea  and  rivers, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  navigation,  that  God  has  united 
all  mankind  amongft  themfelves  in  fo  wonderful 
a  manner,  by  teaching  them  *  to  dired  and  govern 
the  two  moil  violent  things  in  nature,  the  fea  and 
the  winds,  and  to  fubftitute  them  to  their  ufes  and 
occafions.  He  has  joined  the  moft  remote  people 
by  this  means,  and  preferved,  amongft  the  different 
nations,  an  image  of  the  dependance  he  has  or- 

*  Qvi^as  res  violenti/Timas  natnra  genuit,  earum  moderationem 
nos  ibii  habennis,  maris  atque  vcntorum,  propter  nauiicarum  reium 
fcientiam.     Cic,  de  Nat,  dear.  1.  z,  p,  15. 

dained, 
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dained  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fdmz  body  by  the 
veins  and  arteries. 

This  is  but  a  weak,  a  flight  idea,  of  the  advan- 
tages arifing  from  commerce  to  fociety  in  general. 
With  the  leall  attention  to  particulars,  what  won- 
ders might  we  not  difcover  ?  But  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  fuch  inquiries.  I  fhall  confine 
myfeif  to  one  reflecflion,  which  feem_s  very  proper 
for  our  underftanding  at  once  the  weaknefs  and 
grandeur  of  man. 

I  fhail  confider  him  at  firft  in  the  higheft  degree 
of  elevation  to  which  he   is  capable  of  attaining, 
I  mean  upon  the  throne:  lodged  in  fuperb  palaces; 
furrounded  with  ail  die  fplendor  of  the  royal  din-- 
nity,  honoured  and  almoft  adored  by  thron<7S  of 
courtiers,  who  tremble  in  his  prefence  •,    placed  in 
the  centre  of  riches  and  pleafures,  Vv^hich  vie  with 
each  other  for  his  favour  j  and  fupported  by  nume- 
rous  armies,  who   wait  only  to  obey  his  orders. 
Behold  the  weight  of  human  greacnefs  !  But  what 
becomes  of  this  fo  powerful,  lb  awful,  prince,  if 
commerce  happens  to  ceafe  on  a  fudden  ;  if  he  is 
reduced  to  himfelf,  to  his  own  indudry  and  per- 
fonal  endeavours  ?    Abandoned  to  himfelf  in  this 
manner-,  divefted  of  tliat  pompous  outfide,  which 
is   not  him.,  and   is  abfolutely  foreign  to  his  per- 
fon ;    deprived  of  the  fupport  of  others,  he  falls 
back  into  his   native   mifery  and  indigence  ;  and, 
to  fum  up  ail  in  a  word,    he  is  no  longer  any 
thing. 

Let  us  now  confider  man  in  a  mean  condition, 
inhabiting  a  little  houfe  ;  reduced  to  fubfiil  on  a 
little  bread,  meat,  and  drink  •,  covered  with  the 
plaineft  cloaths-,  and  enjoying,  in  his  family,  not 
without  difficulty,  the  other  conveniencics  of  life. 
What  feeming  folitudc,  what  a  forlorn  fiate,  what 
oblivion  feems  he  in,  with  regard  to  all  other  mor- 
tals !  We  are  much  deceived,  when  we  think  in 
this  manner.     The  v/hole  univerfe  is  attentive  to 

E  2  him, 
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him.  A  thoufand  hands  work  for  his  occafions, 
and  to  doath  and  nou  ifn  him.  For  him  manu- 
fadliires  are  eilabiiilied,  granaries  and  cellars  filled 
with  corn  and  wine,  and  different  metals  extracted 
from  the  bov^rels  of  the  earth  with  (o  much  danger 
and  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing,  even  to  the  things  that  mi- 
nifter  to  pleafure  and  voluptuournefs,  which  the 
molt  remote  nations  are  not  folhcitous  to  transfer 
to  him  through  the  moil  ftormy  feas.  _  Such  are 
the  iupplies,  which  commerce,  or  to  fpeak  more 
properly.  Divine  Frovidence,  always  employed  for 
our  occafions,  continuaUy  procures  for  us  all,  for 
each  of  us  in  particular  :  fupplies,  which  to  judge 
arifrht  of  them,  are,  in  a  manner,  miraculous, 
whtch  ought  to  fill  us  with  perpetual  admiration, 
and  make  us  cry  out  with  the  prophet,  in  the  tranf- 
praL  vili.  ports  of  a  Hvely  gratitude  :  O  Lord,  what  is  man, 
^-  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  Jon  of  man  that 

thou  ■vifiteft  him  ? 

It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  for  us  to  fay,  diat  we 
have  no  obligation  for  thofe  who  labour  for  us  in 
this  manner,   becaufe  their  pardcular  intereft   puts 
them  in  motion.     This  is  true  ;  but  is  their  work 
therefore  of  lefs  advantage  to  us  ?  God,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs  to  produce  good  from  evil   itleU, 
makes  ufe  of  the  covetoufnefs  of  fome  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others.     It  is  with  this  view  providence 
has  eftabliOied  fo  wonderful  a  diverfity  of  condi- 
tions amongft  us,  and  has  difcributed  the  goods  of 
life  with  fo'^prodigious  an  inequality.     If  all  men 
were  eafy  in  their  fortunes,  were  rich  and  opulent, 
v/ho  amongft  us  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
till  the  earA,  to  dig  in  the  mine,  or  to  crofs  the 
feas  ?    Poverty  or  covetoufnefs  charge  themfelves 
with   thele    laborious,     but    ufeful    toils.      From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  mankind,  rich  or  poor, 
'    powerful   or  impotent,  kings  or  fubjeds,  have  a 
mutual  dependance  upon  each  other  for  the  de- 
mands 
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mancls  of  Jifc ;  the  poor  not  being  able  to  live 
without  the  rich,  nor  the  rich  without  the  labour 
of  the  poor.  And  it  is  commerce,  fubfiiting  from 
thtfe  different  interefts,  which  fupplies  mankind 
with  all  their  ncccflltics,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
with  all  their  conveniencies. 

ARTICLE     11. 

Antiq^uily  of  commerce.    Ccuntyies  and  cilies  moji  famed 
for  it. 

r  is  very  probable,  that  commerce  is  no  lefs 
antient  tlian  agriculture.  It  begun,  as  v/as  na- 
tural, between  private  perfons,  mankind  affilting 
each  other  with  whatfoever  they  had  of  ufeful  and 
r.ecenary  to  human  lite.  Cain,  no  doubt,  fuoplied 
Abel  wuh  corn,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  his 
food  :  and  Abel,  in  exchange,  fupplied  Cain  with 
fkins  and  fleeces  for  his  cloathing,  and  with  milk, 
curds,  and  perhaps  meat  for  his  table.  Tubalcain, 
folely  employed  m  v/orks  of  copper  and  iron,  for 
the  various  ufes  and  occafions  ot  hfe,  and  for  arms 
to  defend  men,  either  againft  human  enemies  or 
wild  bea<ls,  was  certainly  obliged  to  exchange  his 
brals  and  iron  works  for  oiher  merchandife,  necef- 
fary  to  feeding,  cloathing,  and  lodging  him.  Com- 
merce afterwards,  extending  gradually  from  neigh- 
bour to  neighbour,  euabiiihcd  itleif  between  cities 
and  adjacent  countries,  and,  alter  the  deluge,  en- 
larged its  bounds  to  the  extremities  of  the  world. 

The  holy  Scripruix"  gives  us  a  very  antient  ex-  Gen. 
ample  of  tranic  by  the  caravans  of  the  Iflimaelites  x-'^vii.is- 
and  Miuianites,  to  whom  Jofcjh  was  fold  by  his 
brethren.  They  were  upon  their  leturn  from  Gi- 
lead,  v/ith  their  camels  laden  with  fpices,  aiomatic 
goods,  and  with  other  precious  mcichandife  of 
that  count,  y.  Thefe  they  were  carrying  into  Egypt, 
where  there  was  a  great  demand  for  them,  occa- 

E  ^  fioned 
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fioned  by  their  ciiftom  of  embalming  the  bodies 
of  men,  after  their  deach,  with  great  care  and 
expence. 

Hom.er*  informs  us,  that  it  wa^  the  cuftom  of 
the  heroic  age  of  the  liege  of  ^i  ioy,  for  the  ditfe- 
rent  nations  to  exchange  the  tii  ngs  Urat  were  nuft 
neceffary  for  life  wltii  each  othc^r  ;  a  proof,  fays 
Pliny,  that  it  was  rather  neceiTicy  rhan  avarice, 
that  gave  bi  th  to  this  -limitive  commerce.  We 
read,  in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  that  upon 
the  arrival  of  certain  veffels,  the  troops  went  in 
crowds  to  piirchafe  wine,  fome  with  copper,  and 
others  with  i'-on,  f!<:ins,  oxen,  and  flaves. 

We  find  no  luviga.ors  m  hiftory  fo  antient  as 
the  Egypdans  and  Fncenicians.  Thele  two  neigh- 
bouring nations  feem  to  have  divided  the  commerce 
by  fe  I  bt  tween  tiiem  :  the  Egyptians  had  pofTeiied 
themielves  chietiy  of  the  traae  of  the  Eaft,  by  the 
Ked  fea;  and  the  PhceniCians  oi  that  of  the  Vv'eil, 
by  the  Mediterranean. 

What  fabulous  authors  fay  of  Ofiris,  who  is  the 
Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  that' he  undertook  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Indies,  as  Seiotliis  did  altei  wards, 
makes  it  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  carried  on 
a  2;reat  trade  v/ith  the  Indians. 

As  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  was  much 
more  to  the  wefl  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  ae  more  celebrated  upon  that  ac- 
Heiod.  count  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Herodotus 
'  fays,  that  they  were  tlie  carriers  of  the  merchandife 
of  Egypt  and  AfTyria,  and  tranfa^ted  all  their  trade 
for  them,  as  if  the  Egyptians  had  not  employed 
themfelves  in  it  •,  and  that  they  have  been  believed 
the  inventors  of  traffic  and  navigation,  though  the 
Egyptians  have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to    that 

-*  Qu^antum  fcliciore  sevo,  cwm  res  ipfas  permulabantur  inter  fefe, 
ficut  &  Trojanis  temporibus  fafVitanim  Homcro  credi  convenit ! 
Ita  enim,  ut  opinor,  commercin  vidh'is  gratia  inventa.  Alios  coriis 
bouQJ,  alios  feno  captivilque  rebus  eiuptitaffe  tradit,  I'lh.  ].  33.  c.  \. 

glory. 
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o-lory.  Certain  it  is,  the  Phoenicians  dillin^uifhed 
themklves  moit  by  antient  commerce,  and  are  alfo 
a  proof  to  what  an  height  of  glory,  power,  and 
wealth,  a  nation  is  capable  ot  raifing  itfelf  only 
by  trade. 

This  people  pofiefled  a  narrow  track  of  land 
upon  the  fea-coafb,  and  Tyre  itfelf  was  built  in  a 
very  poor  foil  i  and,  had  it  been  richer  and  more 
fti-riile,  it  would  not  have  been  fufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  the  great  number  of  inhabitants,  which 
the  early  fuccefs  of  its- commerce  drew  thither. 

Two  advantages  made  them  amends  for  this  de- 
fed.  They  had  excellent  ports  upon  the  coafts  of 
their  fmall  fl:ate,  particularly  that  of  their  capitol  ; 
and  they  had  naturally  fo  happy  a  genius  for  trade, 
that  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  inventors  of 
commerce  by  fea,  efpeciaily  of  that  carried  on  by 
Jong  voyages. 

T"he  Phoenicians  knew  fo  v/ell  how  to  improve 
both  thefe  advantages,  that  they  foon  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  fca,  and  of  trade.  Libanus, 
and  other  neighbouring  mountains,  fupplying  them 
with  excellent  timber  for  buildmg  of  veffels,  in  a 
httle  time  they  6tted  out  numerous  fleets  of  mer- 
chant-lhips,  which  hazarded  voyages  into  unknown 
regions,  in  order  to  eftablifli  a  trade  with  them. 
They  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  coafts  and 
pons  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  entered  the  ocean 
by  the  ftreights  of  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  and  extended 
their  correfpondence  to  the  right  and  left.  As 
their  people  multiphed  almoft  infinitely,  by  the 
great  number  of  ftrangers,  whom  thedefire  ol  gain, 
and  the  certain  opportunity  of  inriching  themfelves, 
drew  to  their  city,  they  faw  themfelves  in  a  con- 
dition to  plant  many  remote  colonies,  and  parti- 
cularly the  famous  one  of  Carthage,  which,  retaj^n- 
ing  the  Phoenician  fpirit,  with  regard  to  traffic, 
did  not  give  place  to  Tyre  itlelf  in  trading,  and 
E  4  lurpaiTcd 
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furpafied  it  exceedingly  by  the  extent  of  dominion, 
and  the  glory  of  military  expeditions. 

The  degree  of  glory  and  power,  to  which  com- 
merce and  navigation  had  elevated  the  city  of  Tyre, 
rendered  it  fo  famous,  that  wc  could  fcarce  believe 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  v/hat  profane  authors 
repoi  t  of  it,  it  the  prophets  themfelves  had  not 
fpoken  of  it  with  ftill  greater  miagnificence.  Tyre, 
fays  Ezekiel,  to  give  us  fome  idea  of  ics  power, 
Exekiel,  IS  a  fuperb  veiTel.  Tbf-y  have  made  all  thy  JJjip-bcards 
ch.  xxvii.  of  fr-trees  of  Setiir ',  they  have  taken  cedars  jr'.m  he- 
V-  5—10.  ^^^^^  ^Q  make  majls  for  thee.  Of  the  oaks  of  BafJjan 
have  they  made  thine  oars :  the  company  of  the  Afhti- 
rites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory^  brought  out  of 
the  ifles  of  Chittim.  Fine  li?inen^  with  broidered  ivork 
from  Egypt ^  was  that  which  thou  fpreadejl  forth  to  be 
thy  fail :  blue  and  purple  from  the  ifles  of  Elifha 
was  that  which  covered  thee.  The  inhabitants  of 
Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mariners  :  thy  wife  men^ 
O  Tyrus.,  thai  were  in  thee^  were  thy  pilots.  The 
prophet,  by  this  figurative  language,  defigns  to 
ihevv  us  the  power  of  this  city.  But  he  gives,  with 
more  energy,  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  dif- 
.ferent  people  with  whom  it  traded.  The  m.erchan- 
difes  of  the  whole  earth  fcemed  to  be  laid  up  in 
this  city,  and  the  reil:  of  the  world  appeared  lefs 
its  allies  than  tributaries. 
I.l.  r.  3o  The  Carthaginians  trafficked  with  Tyre  for  all 
-^-4-  forts  of  riches,  and  filled  its  markets  with  filver, 
iron,  pewter,  and  lead.  Greece,  *. Tubal  and  Me- 
fhcch,  brought  it  Oaves,  and  veflcis  of  copper,  t  To- 
garmah  fupplied  it  with  horfes  and  mules.  J  Dedan 
v,'ich  elephants  teetli  and  ebony.  The  Syrians  ex- 
poied  to  fale  in  it  pearls,  purple,  wrought  cloaths, 

*  Tubal  and  .n^efhecii.  'The  hcly  Scrifture  alix'iyys  jn'ms  thefe  f^'O 
penplc.  The  latter  intends  Mufcon:y  j  the  fanner,  njcithout  dculf,  ivas 
ifs  yieighhcur. 

t  I'ogarmah,  Cappadccta.,  from  ^u^hencr  came  the  piefi  horfes^  of 
rt;;.'hirh  the  empCTT's  refer^vcd  the  befl  for  iheir  ovjn fables. 
.    J  Dedan.     The  people  of  Arabia. . 

lav.'n, 
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lawn,  filk,  and  all  forts  of  precious  merchandife. 
The  peOj.ie  of  Judah  and  Ifrael  brought  thither 
the  finelt  wheat,  bairn,  honey,  oyl,  and  iruits.  Da- 
mafcus  fent  it  excellent  wine,  and  wool  of  the  moft 
lively  and  moft  exquifite  dyes  :  other  people  fur- 
niflied  it  with  iron  work,  myrrh,  the  aromatic 
calamus,  and  carpets  of  exquifite  workmanfhip  to 
fit  upon.  *  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Cedar, 
brought  thither  their  flocks  of  lambs,  flieep,  and 
goats,  t  She  bah  and  Raamah,  the  moft  excellent 
fumes,  precious  ftones,  and  gold  ;  and  others  ce- 
dar-wood, bales  of  purpie,  embroidered  cloathing, 
and  every  kind  of  rich  goods. 

1  fhali'  not  underrake  to  diftinguiili  exacftly  the 
fituation  of  the  different  nations,  of  whom  Ezekiel 
fpeaks,  this  not  being  the  proper  place  for  fuch  a 
difquifition.  It  fufvices  to  obferve,  that  this  long 
enumeration,  in:o  which  the  holy  Spirit  has 
thought  fit  to  defcend,  with  regard  to  the  city^  of 
Tyre,  is  an  evident  proof,  that  its  commerce  had 
no  other  bounds  than  the  world,  as  known  at  that 
time.  Henc'e  it  was  confidcred,  as  the  common 
metropolis  of  all  nations,  and  as  the  queen  of  the 
fea.  Ifaiah  paints  its  grandeur  and  ftate  in  moft 
lively,  but  very  natural,  colours,  where  he  fays, 
that  Tyre  wore  a  diadem  upon  her  brows  ;  that 
the  moft  illuftrious  princes  of  the  univerfe  were 
her  correfpondents,  and  could  not  be  without  her 
traffic  i  that  the  rich  merchants,  inclofcd  within 
her  walls,  were  in  a  condition  to  difpute  prece- 
dency with  crowned  heads,  and  pretended,  at  leaft, 
to  an  equality  with  them:  JVho  hath  taken  //^/j  ifa, xxlli. 
CGunfel  againjt  Tyre,  the  crowned  city,  whofe  merchants  ^* 
are  princes^  'whofe  trcff.ckcrs  are  the  honourable  of  the 
earth  ? 

*  Arnbia  Defcrti,  Cc^-lar  I'.w.s  may  if. 

1    Shebah  and  Raamah.    PcofU  of  Arabia  ft. '.'.v.  AU  antiqnhy  ?r:rn. 
in:  the  rides  and  ff  ices  oj  this  f-.rl-Ie. 

I  have 
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I  have  related  elfewhere  the  deftrudion  of  the 
antient  Tyre  by  Nebuchadonoibr,  after  a  ficge  of 
thirteen  years  ;  and  the  eftablilliment  of  the  new 
Tyre,  which  foon  repoilefTcd  itfeJf  of  the  empire  of 
the  fea,  and  continued  its  commerce  with  more 
fuccefs,  and  more  fplendor,  than  before  -,  till  at 
length,  being  ftormed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  he 
deprived  it  of  its  maritime  ftrength  and  trade, 
which  were  transferred  to  Alexandria,  as  we  fhall 
foon  fee. 

Whilft  both  the  old  and  new  Tyre  experienced 
fuch  great  revolutions,  Carthage,  the  moil  confi- 
derable  of  their  colonies,  was  become  very  flourifh^ 
ing.  Traffic  had  given  it  birth  :  traffic  augmented 
it,  and  put  it  into  a  condition  to  difpute  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  for  many  years  wjth  Rome.  Its 
fituation  was  much  more  advantageous  than  that 
.  of  Tyre.  It  was  equally  dillant  from  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Mediterranean  fea  •,  and  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  upon  which  it  was  fituated,  a  vaft  and 
fertile  region,  fupplied  it  abundantly  v/ith  the  corn 
neceffary  to  its  fubfiftence.  With  fuch  advan):ages 
thofe  Af  icans,  making  the  bed  ufe  of  the  happy 
genius  for  trade  and  navigation  which  they  had 
brought  from  Phoenicia,  attained  fo  great  a  know- 
Jedge  of  the  f?a,  that  in  that  point,  according  to 
the  tellimony  of  Polybius,  no  nation  v/as  equal, to 
them.  By  this  means  they  rcfe  to  fuch  an  height 
of  power,  that  in  the  beginning  of  their  third  war 
>  with  the  Romans,  which  occafioned  their  final  ruin, 

Carthage  had  feven  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants, 
and  three  hundred  cities  in  its  dependance  upor^ 
the  continent  of  Africa  only.  They  had  been  m.af- 
ters  not  only  of  the  traft  of  land  extending  from 
the  great  Syrtcs  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but 
alfo  of  that  vv'hich  extends  itfelf  from  the  fame 
pillars  to  the  fouthward,  where  Hanno,  the  Car- 
thaginian, had  founded  fo  many  cities,  and  fettled 
fo  many  colonies.     In  Spain,  which   they  had  al- 

moft 
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mod  entirely  conquered,  Afdrubal,  who  command- 
ed diere  after  Barca,  Hannibal's  father,  had  found- 
ed Cavthagena,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  cities  of 
thofe  ticvics.  G.eat  part  alfo  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
had  formerly  iubmitred  to  tlieir  yoke. 

Poflenty  might  have  been  indebted  for  great 
iigius  to  the  two  iliuftrious  monuments  of  the  na- 
vigation of  tnis  people,  in  the  hiilory  of  the  voyrges 
of  Hanno,  ftiled  King  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
of  Imilco,  if  time  had  preferved  them.  The  firft 
rclared  the  voyages  he  had  made  in  the  ocean  be-  , 
yond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the  v/eftem 
coaft  of  Africa ;  and  the  other  his  on  the  weftern 
coalt  of  Europe  ;  both  by  the  order  of  the  fenate 
of  Carthage.  But  time  has  confumed  thofe 
writings. 

This  people  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expences  to 
bring  navigation  to  perfedlion.  That  was  their 
only  Itudy.  The  other  arts  and  fciences  were  not 
cultivated  at  Carthage.  They  did  not  pique  them- 
felves  upon  polite  knowledge.  They  profeffed  nei- 
ther poetry,  eloquence,  nor  philofophy.  The  young 
people,  from  their  infancy,  heard  of  nothing  in 
converfadon,  but  merchandife,  accounts,  fhips, 
and  voyages.  Addrefs  in  commerce  was  a  kind  of 
inhciitance  in  their  families,  and  was  the  bcfl:  part 
of  their  fortunes  -,  and,  as  they  added  their  own 
obfervations  to  the  experience  of  their  fathers,  we 
ought  not  to  be  furpiifed,  that  their  ability  in  this 
way  always  increafed,  and  made  fuch  a  wonderful 
progrefs. 

Hence  it  v/as  that  commerce  raifed  Carthage  to 
10  high  a  degree  of  wealth  and  power,  that  it  coft 
the  Romans  two  wars ;  the  one  of  twenty-three, 
and  the  other  of  feventeen,  years,  both  bloody  and 
doubtful,  CO   fubdue  that  rival ;  and  that  at   lad 

'  viclorious   RomiC   did  not  believe  it  in  her  power 
to   fubjecSt   her  enemy  entirely,  but  by  depriving 

i  her  of  the  refources  fiie  might  ilill  liave  found  in 

trade ; 
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trade  ;  and  which,  during  fo  long  a  feries  of  years, 
fupported  her  agaiallall  the  forces  of  the  repubhc. 

Carthage  hau  never  been  more  powerful  by  fea, 
than  when  Alexander  befieged  Tyre,  the  met.opo- 
Jis  of  her  people.  Her  fortune  began  to  decline 
from  that  time.  Ambition  w^as  the  ruin  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Their  being  weary  of  the  pacific 
condition  of  merchants,  and  preferring  the' glory 
of  arms  to  that  of  traffic,  coft  them  dear.  Their 
•city,  which  commerce  had  peopled  with  fo  great  a 
multitude  of  inhabitants,  faw  its  numbers  diminilh 
to  fupply  troops,  and  recruit  armies.  Their  fleers, 
accuftomed  to  tranfporc  merchants  and  merchan- 
dife,  were  no  longer  freighted  with  any  thing,  but 
munitions  of  war  and  foldiers  •,  and,  out  of  the  wifeft 
and  moft  fuccefsful  traders,  they  elefted  officers 
and  generals  of  armies,  who  acquired  them  an  ex- 
alted degree  of  glory  indeed,  but  one  of  fliort  du- 
ration, and  foon  followed  with  their  utter  ruin. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  by  AL^xander  the  Great, 
and  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  which  foon  fol- 
lowed, occafioned  a  great  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  commerce.  That  new  fettlement  was,  without 
difpute,  the  greateft,  the  moft  noble,  the  wife  ft, 
and  the  moft  ufeful  defign  that  conqueror  ever 
formed. 

It  was  not  pofiible  to  find  a  more  happy  fitua- 
tion,  nor  one  more  likely  to  become  the  mart  for 
all  the  merchandiie  of  tlie  eaft  and  weft.  That 
city  had  on  one  fide  a  free  commerce  with  Afia, 
and  the  whole  Eaft  by  the  Red  fea.  The  fame 
.fea,  and  the  river  Nile,  gave  it  a  communication 
v;ith  the  vaft  and  rich  countries  of  Ethiopia.  The 
commerce  of  the  reft  of  Africa  and  Europe  was 
open  to  it  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  for  the  in- 
land trade  of  Egypt,  it  had,  beftdes  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  canals  cut  out  of  it,  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  caravans,  fo  convenient  for  the  fe- 
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curlty  of  merchants,  and  the  conveyance  of  their 
etfccts. 

This  induced  Alexander  to  believe  it  a  proper 
place  for  founding  one  of  the  fineft  cities  and  ports 
in  the  woild.  For  the  iflc  of  Pharos,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  joined  to  the  continent,  fuppiied  him 
with  the  happieft  fituation,  after  he  had  joined 
them  by  a  mole,  having  two  entrances,  in  which 
the  velfels  of  toreign  nations  arrived  from  all  parts, 
and  from  v/hence  the  Egyptian  (hips  were  conti- 
nually failing  to  carry  then-  fadors,  and  commerce, 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  then  known. 

Alexander  lived  too  fhort  a  time  to  fee  the  hap- 
py and  fiourilhing  condition,  to  which  commerce 
raifed  his  city.  The  Ptolomies,  to  whofe  Ihare, 
after  his  death,  Egypt  fell,  took  care  to  improve 
the  growing  trade  of  Alexandria,  and  foon  raifed 
it  to  a  degree  of  perfe6lion  and  extent,  that  made 
Tyre  and  Carthage  be  forgotten,  which,  for  a  long 
feries  of  time,  had  tranfafted,  and  engroffed  to 
themfelves,  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolomasus  Philadel- 
phus  was  the  prince  who  contributed  moft  to  the 
bringing  of  commerce  to  perfedion  in  his  coun- 
try. For  that  purpofe  he  kept  great  fleets  at  fea, 
of  which  Athen^us  gives  us  the  number,  and  de- Athen.1.5. 
fcription,  that  cannot  be  read  without  aftonifh-P"  ^°3" 
ment.  Bcfides  upwards  of  fix-fcore  fail  of  galleys 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  he  gives  him  more  than' 
tour  thoufand  other  (hips,  which  were  employed 
in  the  lervice  of  the  ilate,  and  the  improvement 
of  trade.  He  pofTeffcd  a  great  empire,  which' he  ^ 
had  formed,  by  extending  the  bounds  of  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  into  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Syria,  and 
beyond  the  fca,  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Cijicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyclades, 
polfefllng  almofh  four  thoufand  cities  in  his  domi- 
nions. Fo  raile  the  happinefs  of  thele  provinces 
as  high  as  polTible,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  into* 

them. 
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them,  by  commerce,  the  riches  and  commodities 
of  the  Eaft  J  and,  to  facilitate  their  paff  ige,  hci 
built  a  city  exprelsly  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  thel 
Red  fea,  cut  a  canal  Irom  Coptus  to  that  fea,  and 
cauled  houfes  to  be  erected  along  that  canal,  for 
Vol.  vil.  the  convenience  of  the  merchants  and  traveliei  s,  zi 
P'  3°^-      I  have  obferved  in  its  place. 

It  was  the  convenience  of  this  ftaple  for  merchan-| 

dife,  at  Alexandria,  v/hich  d.ffuled  immenfe  richesj 

over  all  Egypt ;    riches  fo  confiderable,  that  it  isi 

CJc.apud   affirmed  the  cufcorns  only,  for  the  importation  and 

Strab.  1.     exportation  of  merchandife  at  the  port  of  Alexan-j 

>7-p-79  •  (jfia^  amounted  yearly  to  more  than   thirty-fevenj 

millions  of  livres,  though  moft  of  the  Ptoiomies! 

were  moderate  enough  in  the  impolts  they  laid  oni 

their  people. 

Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria  were,  without 
difpute,  the  moft  famous  cities  of  antiquity  for 
commerce  :  It  was  alfo  followed  with  fuccefs  at 
Corinth,  Rhodes,  Marfeilles,  and  many  otlier  cities, 
but  not  with  fuch  extent  and  reputation. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Jhe  end  and  materials  of  commerce. 

TH  E  paflage  of  Ezekiel,  which  I  have  cited 
in  regard  to  Tyre,  includes  almoft  all  the 
materials,  in  which  the  antient  commerce  confifted : 
Gold,  filver,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  pearls,  dia- 
monds, and  ail  forts  of  precious  ftones ;  purplcj 
Itufi^s,  cloths,  ivory,  ebony,  cedar,  myrrh,  aro-! 
matic  reeds,  or  the  calamus;  perfumes,  flaves, 
horfes,  mules,  grain,  wine,  cattle ;  and,  in  a 
word,  all  kind  of  precious  m.erchandifc.  I  fhall 
not  dwell  heie  upon  any  thing,  but  what  relates  to 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  filver,  pearls,  purple, 
and  filk ;  nor  treat  even  thefe  heads  with  any  great 
extent.     Pliny  the  naturalift  v/ill  be  my  ordinary 

guidej 
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guide,  as  to  thofeof  my  fubjedis  he  has  wrote  upon. 
And  I  (hall  make  great  ufe  of  the  learned  remarks 
of  the  author  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  o-old  and 
filver,  extraded  from  the  thirty-third  %ook  of 
Pliny,  and  printed  at  London. 

SECT.     I. 

Mines  of  iron. 

IT  is  certain,  that  the  ufe  of  metals,  efpecially  of 
iron  and  copper,  is  almoft  as  old  as  the  world : 
but  it  docs  not  appear,  that  gold  or  filver  were 
much  regarded  in  the  firft  ages.  Solely  intent  upon 
the  necefilties  of  Jife,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  did  what  new  colonies  are  obliged  to  do. 
They  applied  themfelves  in  building  them  houfcs* 
clearing  lands,  and  furnilhing  themfelves  with  the 
inftruments  neceffary  for  cutting  wood,  hewino- 
ftone,  and  other  mechanical  ufes.  As  all  thefe  toolt 
could  be  formed  only  of  iron,  copper,  or  fleel,  thofe 
eflential  materials  became,  by  a  neceflary  confe- 
quence,  the  principal  objects  of  their  purfuit.  Thofe 
who  were  fettled  in  countries  which  produced  them, 
were  not  long  without  knowing  their  importance. 
People  came  from  all  parts  in  queft  of  them;  and 
their  land,  though  in  appearance  poor  and  barren 
in  every  other  refpeft,  became  an  abundant  and 
fertile  foil  to  them.  They  wanted  nothing,  havino- 
that  merchandife-,  and  their  iron  bars  were  ingots^ 
which  procured  them  all  the  conveniences  and°ele' 
gancies  of  life. 

It  would  be  very  grateful  to  know  where,  when, 
now,  and  by  whom  thefe  materials  were  firft  dif- 
covered.  Concealed  as  they  are  from  our  eyes,  and 
hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  fmall  and  almoft 
imperceptible  particles,  which  have  no  apparent  re- 
Jation,  or  vifible  difpofition  for  the  difierent  works 
coiTipoled  of  them,  who  was  it  that  inftru6led  man 
in  the  ufes  to  be  made  of  them  ?  It  would  be  doing 
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chance  too  much  honour  to  impute  to  it  this  dif-' 
covery.  The  infinite  importance,  and  ahuoft  in- 
difpenlable  necelTity  for  the  inftruments,  with  which' 
they  fupply  us,  well  deferve,  that  we  lliould  ac- 
knowieuge  it  to  proceed  from  the  concurrence  and' 
goodnefs  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  true,  that 
providence  commonly  takes  delight  in  concealing 
its  moft  wonderful  gifts  under  events,  which  have 
all  the  appearance  ot  chance  and  accident.  But, 
attentive  and  religious  eyes  are  not  deceived  iri 
them,  and  eafily  difcover,  under  thefe  difguifes, 
the  beneficence  and  liberality  of  God,  fo  much  the 
more  worthy  of  admiration  and  acknowledgment, 
as  lefs  vifible  to  man.  This  is  a  truth  confeffed  by 
the  Pagans  themfelves,  as  1  have  already  obferved 
elfewhere. 

It  is  remarkable,  that*  iron,  v/hich,  of  all  metals, 
is  the  moft  neceflary,  is  alfo  the  moft  common, 
the  eafieft  to  be  found,  lefs  deep  in  the  earch  than 
any  other,  and  moft  abundant. 

As   I  find  little  in  Pliny  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  antients  difcovered  and  prepared  metals, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  what  the  moderns 
fay  upon  that  head,    in  order  to  give  the  reader,  at 
ieaft,  fome  flight  idea  of  the  ufual  methods  in  the 
difcovery,  preparation,  and  melting  of  thofe  metals  j. 
which  were  in  part  pradtifed  by  the  antients. 
PHn.  1. 34-      The  matter,  from  which  iron  is  extracted,  (which  | 
c.  14.,  15.   the  term,  of  art  calls  iron-ore)  is  found  in  mines  of' 
different  depth,  fometimes  in  ftones  as  big  as  the 
fift,  and  fomenmes  only  in  fand. 

After  having  amafled  the  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  melted,  it  is  put  into  large  furnaces,  where  a 
great  fire  has  been  kindled.  When  the  ore  is 
melted  and  v/ell  Ikimmed,  they  make  it  run  out  of 
the  furnace  through  a  hole  prepared  for  that  pur- 

*  Ferri  metalla  ubique    propemodum    reperiuntur— MetalloriMn 
omnium  vena  ferri  largiffima  eft.     F^i^-  1.  34-  ^>  i4' 
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pofe,  from  which  running  with  rapidity  like  a 
torrent  of  fire,  it  falls  into  diiTerent  moulds,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  works  to  be  caft,  as 
kettles,  and  fuch  kind  of  utenfils. 

Jn  the  fame  manner  they  form  alfo  the  large 
lumps  of  iron,  called /^'a-jj  of  different  fizes,  which 
weigh  fometimes  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds,  and 
upwards.  Thefe  are  afterwards  carried  to  the  forge 
or  foundery,  to  be  forged  or  fined  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  mills,  which  keep  great  hammers  continu- 
ally going. 

Steel   is  a  kind  of  iron  refined  and  purified  by 
fire,  w  hich  renders  it  whiter,    more  folid,  and  of 
a  fmaller   and  finer  grain.     It  is  the  hardeft  of  all 
metals,    when   prepared   and  tempered  as  it  ought. 
I'bat  temper  is  derived  from  cold  water,  and  ac-  stridentia 
quires  a  nice  attention  in  the  workman,  in  taking  tingunt 
the  ftcel  out  of  the  fire,  when  it  has  attained  a  cer-  ^'^^  ^^"' 
tain  degree  of  heat. 

When  v/e  confidcr  a  fliarp  and  well  polifhed 
knife  or  razor,  could  we  believe  it  was  poflible  to 
form  them  out  of  a  little  earth,  or  fome  blackilli 
ftone  ?  What  difierence  is  there  between  fo  rude  a 
matter,  and  fuch  poliflied  and  fhining  inftruments! 
Of  what  is  not  human  induftry  capable  ! 

Mr.  Reaumur  *  obfervesj  in  fpeaking  of  iron. 
One  thing  well  worthy  of  obfervation.  Though 
fire  feldom  or  ever  renders  it  fo  liquid  as  it  does 
gold,  brafs,  pewter,  and  lead ;  of  metals,  however, 
there  is  not  one  that  takes  the  mould  fo  perfedly, 
inlinuates  itfelf  fo  well  into  the  mod  minute  parts 
of  it,  and  receives  imprefiions  with  fuch  exadlnefs. 

*  Mcmoires  deVAcaJi  de  Scicitr.  an.  1726. 
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SECT.    II. 

Mines  of  copper  or  hrafs. 

COPPER,  which  is  otherwife  called  brafs, 
is  an  hard,  dry,  weighty  metal.  It  is  taken 
out  of  mines  like  other  metals,  where  it  is  found, 
as  well  as  iron,  either  in  powder  or  ftone. 

Before  it  is  melted,  it  muil  be  waflied  very 
much,  in  order  to  feparate  the  earth  from  it,  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  It  is  afterwards  melted  in  the 
furnaces  by  great  fires,  and  when  melted,  poured 
off  into  moulds.  The  copper  which  has  had  only 
one  melting,  is  the  common  and  ordinary  copper. 

To  *  render  it  purer  and  finer,  it  is  melted  once 
or  twice  more.  "When  it  has  paffed  the  fire  feveral 
times,  and  the  groffeft  parts  are  feparated  from  it, 
it  is  called  Rofette^  or  the  pureft  and  finell  copper. 

Copper  is  naturally  red,  of  which  brafs  is  a  fpe- 
cies  made  yellow  with  Lapis  calaminaris. 

The  Lapis  calaminaris,  which  is  alio  called  Cad- 
jniaf,  is  a  mineral  or  fofTile,  which  founders  ufe  to 
change  the  colour  of  copper  yellow.  This  ftone 
does  not  become  yellow,  till  after  it  has  been  baked 
in  the  manner  of  bricks  -,  it  is  then  ufed  either  to 
make  yellow,  or  increafe,  the  red  fine  copper. 

The  yellow  copper,  or  brafs,  is  therefore  a  mix- 
ture of  the  red,  with  lapis  calaminaris,  which  aug- 
ments its  weight  from  ten  to  fifty  in  the  hundred, 
according  to  the  different  goodnefs  of  the  copper. 
It  is  called  alfo  Lailen,  and  in  the  Roman  language 
Aurichalcum. 

Bronze  is  a  made  metal,  confiHing  of  a  mixture 
of  feveral  metals. 

*  Prxterea  femel  recoqinint :  quod  fepi lis  fL-cUTe,  bonitati  pluii 
mum  confeit.     Pl'm.  1.  34..  c.  8. 

f  Vena  (seris)  quo  diftum  eft  modo  efFoditur  ignique  peificitur 
Fit  &;  e  lapide  serolb,  quern  vocant  Cudrnlam.     Piin.  i.  34..  c  i. 

For 
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For  the  fine  flatiies  of  this  metal,  the  mixture  is 
half  fine  copper  and  half  brafs.  In  the  ordinary 
fortj  the  mixture  is  of  pewter,  and  fometimes  of 
lead,  to  fave  coft. 

There  is  alio  another  fpecies  of  mixt  copper,  called 
by  the  French  bonte^  which  differs  from  the  Bronze^ 
only  by  being  more  or  lefs  mixed. 

The  arc  of  founding,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
of  carting  in  brafs,  is  very  antient.  All  ages  have 
made  their  vcfleis,  and  other  curious  works,  in  me- 
tal. Cafting  mufl:  have  been  very  common  in 
Egypt,  when  the  Ifraelites  left  it,  as  they  could 
form  in  the  defart,  without  any  great  preparations, 
a  llatue  with  lineaments  and  Ihape,  reprefenting  a 
calf.  Soon  after  they  made  the  molten  fea,  and 
all  other  vefl!eis  for  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
for  the  temple.  It  was  not  uncomm.on  to  form 
ftatues  of  plates  hammered  into  form,  and  rivetted 
together. 

The  invention  of  thefe  images,  either  caft:  or 
hammered,  took  birth  in  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  ido- 
latry, and  afterwards  communicated  itfelf  to  Greece, 
which  carried  the  art  to  the  higheft  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

The  mod  celebrated  and  valuable  copper  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks  was  that  of  Corinth,  of  which 
I  have  fpoken  elfewhere,  and  that  of  Delos.  Ci- 
cero* joins  them  together  in  one  of  his*  orations, 
where  he  mentions  a  velTel  of  brafs,  called  aiithepfa^ 
in  which  meat  was  drefled  with  very  little  fire,  and 
almod  of  itfelf:  this  vefiel  was  Ibid  fo  dear,  that 
thofe  who  palled  by,  and  heard  the  fum  bid  for  it 
at  the  fale,  imagined  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate  was 
in  queftion. 

•  Domus  rcfcita  vafis  Corintliiis  &  Deliacis :  in  qiilbus  eft  au' 
thepfa  ilia,  quam  tanto  pretio  nu,)cr  mercatus  eft,  ut  qi  i  pretereun- 
tes  pictium  cnumcruri  audicbant,  f'unduni  vx;niie  uibltiarentur. 
Oral,  pro  Roff.  Amcr.  n.  133. 
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It  is  faid,  that  brafs  was  uied  before  iron  for  the 
making  of  arms.     It  certainly  was  fo  before  goid 
and  filver  ror  money,  at  leaft  with   the  Ronfians. 
It  conliiled  at  fir  ft  in  lumps   of  brafs,  of  different 
bignels,  and  was  taken  by  weight,  without  having 
an'y   fixed   maik  or  figure   upon  it;  from  whence 
came  the  form  of  fpeaking  ufed  in  fak^s,  per  ^s  fc? 
libram.     *  Servius  Tuliius,  the  fixth  king  of  the 
Romans,  was  the  nrft  that  reduced  it  to  form,  and 
ftamped  it  with  a  particular  imprefTion.    And  as  at 
that  time   the  greateft   riches   confified   in   cattle, 
oxen,  flicep,  hogs,  &c.  the  figure  of  thofe  animals, 
or  of  their  heads,  was  ftamped  upon  the  nrft  money 
that  was  coined,  and  it  was  called  pecuma,  from  the 
Plin.  1. 3+.  word  peciis^  which  fignifies  cattle  in  general.   It  was 
"'  ^'         not  till  the  confulftiip  of  Q^  Fabius  and  Oguinius, 
five  years  before  the  fi.ft  Punic  war,    in  the  485th 
year  of  Rome,  that  filver  fpecies  was  ufed  at  Rome. 
They,  however,   always  letained  the  antient  lan- 
guage, and  denomination,  taken  from  the  word  .j?j, 
brals.  From  thence  the  expreftion,  as  grave ^  (heavy 
brafs)  to  fignify,  at  leaft  in  the  origin  of  that  term, 
the  nJJ'es  of  a  pound  weight  •,  ararhmi^  the  public 
treafury,  wherein,  in  antient  times,  there  was  only 
brafs- money  •,  as  alienum^  borrowed   money  •,  with 
many  others  of  like  fignification. 

*  Servius  Rex,  primus  fignavit  ass.  Antea  rudl  ufos  Romns 
Timaeus  tradit.  Signatum  elt  nota  pecudum :  unde  pecunia  ap- 
pellata.     Plin.  1.  33.  c.  3. 
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SECT     III. 

Mines  of  geld. 

TO  find  gold,  fays  Pliny,  we  have  three  dif-  Pi;n.L33. 
ferenc  methods.     It  is  exuaded  either  trom  ^-  '^• 
rivers,  the   bowels   of  the  earth,  or   the   ruins   of 
mountains,  by    undermining   and   throwing  them 
down. 

I.  Gold  found  in  rivers. 

Gold  is  gathered  in  fmall  grains,  or  little  quan- 
tities, upon  the  fliores  of  rivers,  as  in  Spain  upon 
the  brink  of  the  Tagus,  in  Italy  upon  the  Po,  in 
Thrace  upon  the  Hebrus,  in  Afia  upon  the  Pac- 
tolus,  and,  laftly,  upon  the  Ganges  in  India;  and* 
it  IS  agreed,  that  the  gold  found  in  this  manner  is 
the  bell  ot  all ;  b^caufe,  having  long  run  through 
rocks,  and  over  lands,  it  has  had  time  to  cieanfe 
and  purify  itfelf. 

The  rivers  I  mention  were  not  the  only  ones  in 
which  gold  was  to  be  found.  Our  Gaul  had  the 
fame  advantage.  Diodorus  fays,  that  nature  had  Diod.  l.  5. 
given  it  gold  in  a  peculiar  manner  without  obliging 
the  natives  to  hunt  after  it  wiih  art  and  labour; 
that  it  was  mingled  with  the  fands  of  the  rivers; 
that  the  Gauis  knew  how  to  wafh  thofe  fands,  ex- 
tra6t  the  go'd,  and  melt  it  down ;  and  that  tliey 
made  themfelves  rings,  bracelets,  girdles,  and 
other  ornaments  of  it.  -ome  rivers  of  France  arcl* 
laid  to  have  retained  this  privilege:  the  Pwhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the.  Doux  in  Franche  Comtc, 
the  Ceze,  and  the  Garden,  which  have  their  fources 
in  the  Cevennes,  the  Ariegc  in  the  county  of  P'oix, 

*  Nee  iillum  abfoluluni  aunim  efl,  ut  curfu  ipfo  trituquc  perpoli- 
tum.     PUn. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  nf  Sciences,  c.n.  1718. 
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and  fome  orhers.  The  gathering  of  it  indeed  does 
not  turn  to  any  confiderable  account,  fcarcc  fufficing 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  country-people,  who  em- 
ploy themfeives  for  fome  months  in  that  work. 
They  have  fometimes  their  lucky  days,  when  they 
get  more  than  a  piftole  for  their  trouble  •,  but  they 
pay  for  them  on  others,  which  produce  little  or 
nothing. 

1.  Gold  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Thofe  who  fearch  after  gold,  begin  by  finding 
what  we  call,  in  French,  la  mamie^  manna,  a  kind 
of  earth,  which  by  its  colour,  and  the  exhalations 
that  rife  from  it,  informs  thofe,  who  underltand 
mines,   that  there  is  gold  underneath  it. 

As  fcon  as  the  vein  of  gold  appears,  the  water 
muft  be  turned  off,  and  the  ore  dug  out  induftrioufly, 
which  muft  be  taken  avv-ay,  and  wafhed  in  proper 
lavers.  The  ore  being  put  into  them,  a  ftream  of 
water  is  poured  on  continually,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  ore  to  be  wafhed  ;  and,  to  affill 
the  force  of  the  water,  an  iron  fork  is  ufed,  with 
which  the  ore  is  ftirred,  and  broken,  till  nothing 
remains  in  the  laver,  but  a  fediment  of  black  fand, 
with  which  the  pold  is  mingled.  This  fediment  is 
put  into  a  large  wooden  dilh,  in  the  midil  of  which 
four  or  five  deep  lines  are  cut,  and  by  vvafliing  it, 
ffcirring  it  well  in  feveral  waters,  conje^ltira^  the 
terrene  pirts  diflblve,  and  nothing  rcmams  but  pure 
gold  duit.  This  is  the  method  now  ufed  in  Chili, 
and  the  fame  as  was  pracflifed  in  the  time  of  Pliny : 
SeefyiB.of  Aurum  qiii  qiLt'runt.,  ante  omnia  fegiiUum  tollunt :  ita 
commerce.  -nQcatiiY  htdicium.  Alvcus  hie  efi^  aren^e  brjantur^  atque 
c.  ^.'  '  ^^'  e>:  eo  quod  refedit^  coiije5lura  captur.  Every  thing  is 
comprehended  in  thefe  few  words,  Segullum:  which 
is  what  tlie  French  call  la  manne,  or  manna.  Aheus 
tic  eji  :  thjt  is,  the  vein  of  gold  ore.  Jren^  lavan- 
tur :  this  implies  the  lavers.  Atque  ex  eo  quod  refedit : 
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this  is  the  fedimcnt  of  black  fand,  in  which  the  gold 
is  contained.  Conjeciura  capitur  :  here  the  (liriing 
of  the  fediment,  the  running  off  of  the  water,  and 
the  gold-dufl  that  remains  are  intimated. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  without  digging  far, 
the  gold  is  found  upon  the  fuperficies  ot  the  earth: 
but  this  good  fortune  is  not  fiequent,  though  there 
have  been  examples  of  it.  For  not  long  ago,  fays 
Pliny,  gold  v/as  found  in  this  manner  in  Nero's  piin.  l.]33. 
reign,  and  in  fo  great  a  quantity,  that  fifty  pounds  ^.4- 
a  day,  at  leail,  have  been  gathered  of  it.  This  was 
in  Dalmatia. 

It  is  commonly  nece/Tary  to  dig  a  great  way,  and 
to  form  fubterraneous  caverns,  in  which  marble  and 
fmall  flints  are  found,  covered  with  the  gold. 
Thefe  caverns  are  carried  on  to  the  right  or  left 
according  to  the  running  of  the  vein  :  and  the  earth 
above  it  is  fupported  with  ftrong  props  at  proper 
diftances.  When  the  metallic  ftone,  commonly 
called  the  ore  in  which  the  gold  forms  itfelf,  is 
brought  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  broken,  pounded, 
waflied,  and  put  into  the  furnace.  The  firft  melt- 
ing is  called  only  filver,  for  there  is  always  fome 
mingled  with  the  gold. 

The  fcum  which  rifes  in  the  furnace,  is  called 
Scoria  in  Latin.  This  is  the  drofs  of  the  metal, 
which  the  fiie  throws  up,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
gold,  but  common  to  all  metallic  bodies.  This 
drofs  is  not  thrown  away,  but  pounded  and  calcined 
over  again,,  to  extrad  what  remains  of  good  in  it. 
The  crucible,  in  which  this  preparation  is  tc\^<\c,  it  is  called 
ought  to  be  of  a  certain  white  earth,  not  unlike  rafconium. 
that  ufed  by  the  potters.  There  is  fcarce  any  other, 
which  can  bear  the  fire,  bellows,  and  exceffive  heat 
of  this  fubftance  melted. 

This  metal   is  very   precious,  but  cofts   infinite  Diod.  1. 3- 
pains  in  getting  it.    Slaves  and  criminals  condemn- 
ed to  death,  were  employed  in  working  the  mines 
The  thirft  of  gold  has  always  extinguilhed  all  fenle 
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of  humanity  in  the  human  heart.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  obferves,  that  thcfe  unhappy  creatures,  laden 
with  chains,  were  allowed  no  reft  either  by  night 
or  day  :  that  they  were  treated  with  exceflive  cru- 
elty ;  and,  to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  being 
able  to  efcape  by  corrupting  their  guards,  fokiiers 
were  chofen  for  that  office,  who  fpoke  a  language 
unknown  to  them,  and  with  whom,  in  confequence, 
they  could  have  no  correfpondence  nor  form  any 
confpiracy. 

3.  Gold  found  in  the  mountains, 

Plin.  1. 33,      There  is  another  method  to  find  gold,  which  re- 
^-  4-  gards  properly  only  high  and  mountainous   places, 

fuch  as  are  frequently  met  v/iih  in  Spain.  *  Thefe 
are  dry  and  barren  mountains  in  every  other  reipe(5i:, 
which  are  obliged  to  give  up  theirgold,  to  make 
amends,  in  fome  meafure,  tor  their  ftenlity  in  every 
thing  elfe. 

The  work  begins  at  firft  by  cutting  great  holes 
on  the  right  and  left.  Ihe  mountain  itlelf  is  after- 
wards attacked  by  the  afilflance  of  torches  and 
lamps.  For  the  day  is  foon  loft,  and  the  night 
continues  as  long  as  the  work,  that  is,  for  feveral 
months.  Before  any  great  progrefs  is  made,  great 
fiaws  appear  in  the  earth,  which  falls  in,  and  of- 
ten crufhes  the  poor  miners  to  death  ;  fo  that,  fays 
'f-  Pliny,  people  are  much  more  bold  and  ventu- 
rous in  fearching  after  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waves  in  the  Eaft,  than  in  digging  for  gold  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which  is  become,  by  our  ava- 
rice, more  dangerous  than  the  fea  itfelf. 

It  is  therefore  neceffary  in  thefe  mines,  as  well  as 
in  the  firft  I  fpoke  of,  to  form  good  arches  at  pro- 
per diftances,  to  fupport  the  hoUov/ed  mountain. 

*  Caeteri  montes  IIirp:ini:;rum  aridi  (lerllefque,  in  quibus  nihil 
aliud  gignatur,  huic  bono  fertiles  effe  coguntui'.     Plin. 

f  IJt  jam  minus  tcmerariun<.  viJeatur  e  profundo  maris  petere 
piargaritas :  tanto  nocentiores  fecimus  terras.     Plin, 
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There  are  great  rocks  and  veins  of  ftone  found 
alio  in  thefe,  which  mult  be  broken  by  fire  and  vi- 
negar. But,  as  the  linoke  and  fteam  wt)uld  foon 
fulfocate  the  workmen,  it  is  often  more  neceflary, 
and  efpecially  when  the  work  is  a  little  ad- 
vanced, to  break  thofe  enormous  malies  with  pick- 
axes and  crows,  and  to  cut  away  large  pieces  by 
degreti-s,  w-hich  muft  be  given  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  trom  Ihoulder  to  fhoulder,  till  thrown  out  of 
the  mine.  Day  and  nij;ht  are  pafied  in  this  man- 
ner. Only  the  hindmijfl  v/o;knien  fee  day-lio^ht; 
all  the  refl  work  by  lamps.  If  the  rock  is  found 
to  be  too  long,  or  too  thick,  they  proceed  on  the 
fide,  and  carry  on  the  work  in  a  curve  Hne. 

When  the  work  is  finilhed,  and  the  fubterrane- 
ous  palfages  are  carried  their  proper  length,  they  cut 
away  the  props  of  the  arciies,  that  had  been  formed 
at  due  dillances  from  each  other.  This  is  the  ufual 
fignal  of  the  ruin  w'hich  is  to  follow,  and  which 
thofe,  v;ho  are  placed  to  watch  ir,  perceive  firft, 
by  the  finking  in  of  the  mountain,  which  begins 
to  fhake  :  upon  which  they  immediately,  eitlier  by 
hallowing,  or  beating  upon  a  brazen  inftrument, 
give  notice  to  the  workmen  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves,  and  run  away  the  firft  for  their  own  fafety. 
The  mountain,  fapped  on  all  fides  in  this  manner, 
falls  upon  itfelf,  and  breaks  to  pieces  with  a  dread- 
ful noife.  The*  vidorious  workmen  then  enjoy 
the  fight  of  nature  overturned.  The  gold,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  found  ;  and,  when  they  began  to 
pierce  the  hill,  they  did  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  in  it.  Hope  and  avarice  were  fufficient 
motives  for  undertaking  the  labour,  and  confront- 
ing fuch  dangers. 

But  this  is  only  the  prelude  to  new  toils,  flill 
greater  and  more  heavy   than  the  firfl.     For  the 

*  Speaant  vi6lores  niinam  naturae  :  nee  tamen  adhuc  auiiim  eft. 
Plift. 
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waters  of  the  higher  neighbouring  mountains  muft 
be  carried  through  very  *  long  trenches,  in  order 
to  its  being  poured  with  impetuofity  upon  the  ruins 
they  have  formed,    and  to  carry  off  the  precious 
metal.   For  this  purpoie  new  canals  muft  be  made, 
fometimes  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  ground ; 
and   hence  the  greateft  part  of  the  labour  arifes. 
For  the  level  muft  be  well  placed,  and  the  heights 
well  taken  in  all  the  places,  over  which  the  torrent 
is  to  pafs  to  the  lower  mountain,  that  has  been 
thrown  down  ;  in  order  that  the  water  may  have 
fufficient  force  to  tear  away  the  gold  wherever  it 
pafles,  which  obliges  them  to  mai<.e  it  fall  from: 
the  greateft  height  they  can.     And,  as  to  the  ine-' 
quality  of  the  ground  in   its  courfe,  they  remedy 
that  by  artificial  canals,  which  preferve  the  defcent, 
and  keep  the  water  within  their  bounds.     And  if 
there  are  any  large  rocks,  which  oppofe  its  paiTage, 
they  muft  be  hewn  down,  made  level,  and  have 
tracks  cut  in  them  for  the  wood-work,  which  is  to 
receive  and  continue  the  canal.    Having  united  the 
waters   of   the    higheft    neighbouring   mountains, 
from  whence  they  are  to  fall,  they  make  great  re- 
fervoirs,  of  the  breadth  of  two  hundred,  and  the 
depth  often,  feet.    They  generally  leave  five  open- 
ings, of  three  or   four   feet  fquare,  to  receive  the 
water  at  feveral  places. 

After  which,  when  the  refervoirs  are  full,  they 
open  the  fluicc,  from  whence  falls  fo  violent  and: 
impetuous  a  torrent,  that  it  carries  all  away  before 
it,  and  even  ftoncs  of  confiderable  magnitude. 

There  is  another  work  in  the  plain,  at  the  footol 
the  mine.  New  trenches  muft  be  dug  there,  which 
form  feveral  beds,  for  the  falling  of  the  torrent  from 
height  to  height,  till  it  difcharges  itfelfinto  the  fea 
But,  to  prevent  the  gold  from  being  carried  offv/itb 
the  current,  they  lay,  at  proper  diftances,  good  dam^ 

*■  A  ccntcfimo  plerumque  lapide. 
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oWIex^  a  fort  of  fhrub,  much  refembling  our  rofema* 
ry,  but  fomething  thicker  of  leaves,  and  confequently 
fitter  for  catching  this  prey  as  in  nets.  Add  to  this, 
that  good  planks  are  neceflary  on  each  fide  of  thefe 
trenches,  to  keep  the  water  within  them;  and  where 
there  are  any  dangerous  inequahties  of  ground,  thefe 
new  canals  muft  be  fupported  with  *  (hores,  till  the 
torrent  lofes  itfelf  at  lafl  in  the  fand  of  the  ocean, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  mines  common- 
ly are. 

The  gold,  got  in  this  manner  at  the  feet  of  moun- 
tains,  has  no  need  of  being  purified  by  fire ;  for  it 
is  at  firft  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  found  in  lumps 
of  difi'erent  bignefs,  as  it  is  alfo  in  deep  mines,  but 
not  fo  commonly. 

As  to  the  wild  rofemary  branches  ufed  on  this 
occafion,  they  are  taken  up  with  care,  dried,  and 
then  burnt  i  after  this  the  allies  are  wafhed  on  the 
turf,  upon  which  the  gold  falls,  and  is  eafily  ga- 
thered. 

Pliny  examines  wherefore  gold  is  preferred  toPlln.l.  33. 
other  metals,  and  gives  feveral  reafons  for  it.  ^'  3* 

It  is  the  only  metal,  which  lofes  nothing,  or 
almoft  nothing  by  the  fire,  not  even  of  funeral 
piles,  or  conflagrations,  in  which  the  flames  are  ge- 
nerally molt  violent.  It  is  even  affirmed  to  be  ra- 
ther the  better  for  having  pall  the  fire  feveral  times. 
It  is  by  fire  alio  that  proof  is  made  of  itj  for,  when 
jt  is  good,  it  takes  its  colour  from  it.  This  the 
workmen  call  ohyzum,  refined  gold.  What  is  won- 
derful in  this  proof,  is,  that  the  hotteft  charcoal 
has  no  eifccl  on  it :  to  melt  it,-f  a  clear  fire  of  ftraw 
is  necefTary,  with  a  little  lead  thrown  in  to  refine 
it. 

*  Machines  to  fupport  thofe  canals  made  of  board. 

•f  Strabo  makes  the  fane  remark,  and  gives  the  reafon  for  this  ef- 
fcEl :  Paleii  facilius  liquefit  aurum  :  quia  flcimina  mollis  cum  fit 
proportioncm  h.ibet  temperatam  ad  id  quod  cedit  Sc  facile  fiinditur; 
caiho  antem  multum  ablumit,  nimis  colliquans  fua  vthementia  & 
tkvans.     StrabA.  3.  p.  146. 

Gold 
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Gold  lofes  very  little  by  ufc,  and  much  lefs  than 
any  other  metal  :  whereas  filver,  copper,  and  pewter, 
ibil  the  hands,  and  diaw  black  lines  upon  any  thing, 
■which  IS  a  proof  that  they  wafte,  and  lofe  their  fub- 
fl^nce  mo  e  eafily. 

it  is  the  only  metal  that  contrafts  no  ruft,  nor 
any  thing  which  changes  its  bca-uty,  or  diminifhes 
its  weight.  It  is  a  thing  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, that  of  all  fubftaiices  gold  preferves  itlell  beft, 
and  entire,  without  rtill  or  dirt,  in  water,  the  earth, 
dung,  and  fepulchres,  and  that  throughout  all  ages. 
There  are  medals  in  being,  which  have  been  (truck, 
above  two  thoufand  years,  which  leem  jufl  comq 
from  the  Vv'orkman's  hands. 

It  is  obferved,  that  *  gold  refills  the  impreffions 
and  corrofion  of  fait  and  vinegar,  which  melt  and 
fubdue  all  oiher  matter. 

There  isfno  metal  which  extends  better,  nor 
divides  into  fo  great  a  number  of  particles  of  diffe- 
rent kinds.  An  ounce  of  go;d,  for  inftance,  wilt 
form  feven  hundred  and  fiity  leaves,  each  leaf  of 
four  inches  fquare  and  upwards.  What  Pliny  fays 
here,  is  certainly  very  wonderful ;  but  we  fhall 
prefent'y  lee,  that  our  modern  artificers  have  car- 
ried their  Twill  much  farther  than  the  antients  in 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  points. 

In  fine,  gold  will  admit  to  be  fpun  and  wove, 
like  wool,  into  any  form.  It  may  be  worked  even 
without  wool  (or  filk)  or  with  both.  The  firtl  of j 
the  Tarquins  triumphed  in  a  veil  of  cloth  made  of| 
gold-,  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  wheni 
the  emperor  Claudius  her  hufband  gave  the  people| 
the  reprefentation  of  a  fea-fight,  appeared  at  it  in 

*  Jam  contra  falis  &  aceli  faccos,  domitores  rerum,  conftanfi:^. 
Pli». 

t  Ncc  aliud  laxius  dilatatiir,  aut  nnrnerofius  dividitur,  utpote  <  i;- 
jus  uncix  in  feptingcnas,  plurelque  brafteas,  qualermim  utronue 
digitoruin,  fpargantur.     P//'/. 

■  a  long 
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a  long  robs  made  of  gold  wires,   without  any  mix-   ' 
cure  whadbever. 

What  is  related  of  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  gold 
and  fib/er,  when  reduced  into  wire,  would  feem  in- 
credible, if  not  coniirmed  by  daily  experience.     I 
fhall  only  copy  here  what  1  find  in  the  memoirs  of  An.  1712. 
the  academy  of  fciences  upon  this  head. 

We  know,  fay  thofe  memoirs,  that  gold-wire  is 
only  fi!ver-v;ire  gilt.  By  the  means  of  the  engine 
for  drawing  wire,  a  cylinder  of  filver,  covered  with 
leaf  gold,  being  extended,  becomes  wire,  and  con- 
tinues gilt  to  the  utmoft  length  it  can  be  drawn.  It 
is  generally  of  the  weight  of  forty-live  marks-,  its 
diameter  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  French,  and  its 
length  almoft  two  and  twenty  inches.  Mr.  Reau- 
mur proves,  that  this  cylinder  of  filvcr,  of  two  and 
twenty  inches,  is  extended  by  the  engine  to  diirteen 
million,  nine  hundred  and  fixty-three  thoufand, 
two  hundred  and  forty  inches,  or,  one  million,  one 
hundred  and  fixty-three  thoufand,  five  hundred  and 
twenty  feet ;  that  is  to  fay,  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  ninety- two  times, 
longer  than  it  was,  which  is  very  near  ninety-feven 
leagues  in  length,  allowing  two  thoufand  perches 
to  each  league.  This  wire  is  fpun  over  filk- thread, 
and  before  fpun  is  made  flat  from  round  as  it  was, 
when  firft  drawn,  and  in  flatting  generally  lengthens 
one  feventh  at  leafl:-,  fo  that  its  firfl:  length  of  tweny 
two  inches  is  changed  into  that  of  an  hundred  and 
eleven  leagues.  But  this  wire  may  be  lengthened 
a  fourth  in  flatting,  inftead  of  a  feventh,  and  in 
confequence  be  fixfcore  leagues  in  extent.  This 
fhould  ieem  a  prodigious  extenfion,  and  yet  is  no- 
thing. 

Ihe  cylinder  of  filver  of  forty-five  marks,  and 
twenty  two  inches  length,  requires  only  to  be  cover- 
ed with  one  ounce  of  leaf  gold.   It  is  true,  the  gild- 
ing will  be  light,  hut  it  will  always  be  gilding;  and, 
.though  the  cylinder  in  pafling  the  engine  attains 

the 
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the  length  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  tlie 
gold  will  (till  continue  to  cover  the  filver  without 
variation.  We  may  fee  how  exceedingly  fmall  the 
ounce  of  gold,  which  covers  the  cylinder  of  filver 
of  forty-five  marks,  muft  become,  in  continuing 
to  cover  it  throughout  fo  vaft  an  extent.  ^  Mr. 
Reaumur  adds  to  This  confideiation,  that  it  is  eafy 
to  diftinguifh,  that  the  filver  is  more  gilt  in  fome 
than  in  other  places;  and  he  finds,  by  a  calculation 
of  wire  the  moft  equally  gilt,  that  the  thicknefs  of 
the  gold  is  .,-^^o^th  of  a  line,  or  twelfth  partot 
an  inch  ;  fo  enormous  a  fmallnefs,  that  it  is  as  m- 
conceivable  to  us,  as  the  infinite  points  of  the  geo- 
metricians. It  is,  however,  real,  and  produced  by 
mechanical  inflruments,  which,  though  ever  fo  fine 
to  our  fenfes,  mufl:  ftill  be  very  grofs  in  fad.  Our 
underftanding  is  loft  and  confounded  in  the  confi- 
deration  of  fuch  objefts  ;  and  how  much  more  in 
the  infinitely  Small  of  God  1 

ELECTRUM. 

Lib.  33.  It  is  neceflTary  to  obferve,  fays  Pliny,  whom  I 
<^-  3.  copy  in  all  that  follows,  that  in  all  kinds  of  gold 
there  is  always  fome  filver,  more  or  lefs  :  fomecimcs 
a  tenth,  fometimes  a  ninth  or  an  eighth.  There 
is  but  one  mine  in  Gaul  from  whence  gold  is  ex- 
trailed,  that  contains  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  filver, 
which  makes  it  far  more  valuable  than  all  others. 
This  gold  is  called  Albicratenfe,  of  Albicrate,  (an 
ancient  place  in  Gaul  near  Tarbas.)  There  were 
feveral  mines  in  Gaul,  which  have  been  fince  either 
Strab.  1. 4.  neglefted  or  exhaufted.  Strabo  mentions  Ibme  ot 
?•  '90-  them,  amongft  which  are  thofe  of  Tarbs,  that 
were,  as  he  fays,  ^ery  fruitful  in  gold.  For, 
without  digging  far,  they  found  it  in  quantities  large 
enough  tolill  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  had  np 
great  occafion  for  being  refined.     They  had  alio 

abundance 
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abundance  of  gold  duft,  and  gold  in  grains  of  equal  Buh;. 
soodnefs  with  the  other. 

To  the  gold,  continues  Pliny,  which  was  found 
to  have  a  fifth  part  of  filver  in  it,  they  gave  the 
name  of  Electrum.  It  might  be  called  white 
gold,  becaufe  it  came  near  that  colour,  and  is  paler 
than  the  other.)  The  moft  antient  people  feemed 
to  have  fet  a  great  value  upon  it.  Homer,  in  his  Odyf.  1. 4.. 
defcription  of  Meneiaus's  palace,  fays,  it  fhone  uni-  ^-  7i- 
verfally  with  gold,  eledrum,  filver,  and  ivory. 
The  eledrum  has  this  property  peculiar  to  it,  that 
it  brightens  much  more  by  the  light  of  lamps  than 
either  gold  oi-  filver. 

SECT.     IV. 

Silver-mines. 

SILVER-MINES,  in  many  refpefts,  refemble  piin.1.33. 
thofe  of  gold,  The  earth  is  bored,  and  long  c-  6. 
caverns  cut  on  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  vein.  The  colour  of  the  metal  does 
not  enliven  the  hopes  of  the  workmen,  nor  the  ore 
glitter  and  fparkle  as  in  the  others.  The  earth  which 
contains  the  filver  is  fometimes  reddifti,  and  fome- 
limes  of  an  afh  colour;  which  the  workmen  diftin- 
guifh  by  ufe.  As  for  the  filver,  it  can  be  only  re- 
fined by  fire,  with  lead,  or  with  *  pewter-ore.  This 
ore  is  called  galena,  and  found  commonly  in  the 
veins  of  filver  mines.  The  fire  only  feparates  thefe 
fubftances  ;  the  one  of  which  it  reduces  into  lead  or 
pewter,  and  the  other  into  filver;  but  the  lad  always 
fvvims  at  to^j,  becaufe  it  is  lighted,  almoft  like  oil 
upon  water. 

There  were  filver-mines  in  almoft  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.      That  metal  was 

This  ore  is  the  ruAe  and  mixed  ful>J}a}ice  njuhich  coitcins  the  me- 
tal. It  is  commonly  called  the  Marcafite  ftone,  rfpeci.iilj  with  rela- 
tion to  gold  a'ld/il'ver. 

founi 
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found  in  Italy  near  Vercellse  •,  in  Sardinia,,  whefd 
there  was  abundance  of  it  •,  in  Teveral  places  of 
the  Gauls;  even  in  Britain-,  in  A) face,  witnefs 
Strafburgh,  which  took  its  name  /irgentoralum,  as 
Colmar  did  Argent aria^  tVom  it;  in  Ddimatia  and 
Pannonia,  now  called  Hungary  ♦,  and,  laftly,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  produced  the  fineft 
gold. 

What  is  moll:  furprifing  in  the  mines  of  Spain, 
is,  that  the  works,  begun  in  them  by  Hannibal's  * 
Plin.  ibid,  orders,  fubfift  in  our  days,  fays  Pliny,  that  is  to 
fay,  above  three  hundred  years;  and  that  they  ftill 
retain  the  names  of  the  firft  difcoverers  of  them, 
who  were  all  Carthaginians.  One  of  thefe  mines, 
amongft  the  reft,  exills  now,  and  is  called  Bebub, 
It  is  the  fame  from  which  Hannibal  daily  extraded 
three  hundred  pounds  of  filver,  and  has  been  ruii 
fifteen  hundred  paces  in  extent,  and  even  through 
the  mountains,  by  the  f  Acciranian  people  ;  who, 
without  reftmg  themfelves,  either  by  night  or  day, 
and  fupporting  themfelves  only  by  the  aid  ot  their 
lamps,  have  drawn  off  all  the  water  from  them* 
There  are  alfo  veins  of  filver,  diJcovered  in  that 
country,  almofb  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

For  the  reft,  the  antients  eafily  knew  when  they 
were  come  to  the  end  of  the  vein,  which  was  when' 
they  found  allum;  after  that,  they  fearched  no  far- 
ther, though  lately,  (it  is  ftill  Pliny  who  fpeaks)| 
beyond  the  allum,  they  have  found  a  white  vein  of 
copper,  which  ferved  the  workmen  as  a  new  token, 
that  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  vein  of  filver. 

The  difcovery  of  the  metals  we  have  hitherto 
fpoken  of,  is  a  wonder  we  can  never  fufficiently  ad- 
mire. There  was  nothing  more  hidden  in  nature^ 
than  gold  and  filver.     They  were  buried  deep  ini 

*  When  he  nvcnf  thither  to  brfiege  Saguntum. 
t  'The  people  of  Murcia  and  Falentia,^whicb  ^vere part  of  the  df~ 
triil  of  nenjj  Carthage, 

the 
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the  earth,  mingled  with  the  haideft  (lones,  and  in 
appearance  pertedly  ufclefs ;  the  parts  of  thele  pre- 
cious metals  were  ib  confounded  with  foreign  bo- 
dies, fo  impercepcible  from  that  mixture,  and  fo 
difficult  to  feparate,  that  it  did  not  feem  pofTible 
to  cleanfe,  colledt,  refine,  and  apply  them  to  their 
ufcs.  Man,  however,  has  furmounted  this  diffi- 
culty, and,  by  experiments,  has  brought  his  firit 
difcoveries  to  fuch  perfedlion,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine gold  and  filvcr  were  formed  from  the  firfi  in 
Iblid  pieces,  and  were  as  eafily  diftinguiffied  as  the 
flints,  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But 
was  man  of  himfelf  capable  of  making  fuch  difco- 
veries? Cicero*  fays,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  God 
had  in  vain  formed  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  if  he  had  not  vouch- 
fafed  to  teach  man  the  means,  by  which  he  might 
come  at  the  veins,  that  conceal  thofe  precious 
metals. 

SECT.    VI. 

Prodii£i  of  gold  and  fiher  mines,  one  of  the  principal 
fources  of  the  riches  of  the  antients. 

IT  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  mines  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver mufi:  have  produced  great  profits  to  the  pri- 
vate perfons  and  princes  who  pofielfcd  them,  if  they 
took  the  leaft  trouble  to  work  them. 

Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  Diod.l. 16, 
gold-mines  near  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  from 
which  he  drew  yearly  a  thoufand  talents,  that  is  to 
fay,  three   millions.     He.  had  alfo  other  miints  of  Juftln.l.g. 
gold  and  filver  in  Thefi^aly  and  Thrace  \  and  it  ap-  l\ "-,   , 
pears,    that  thele  mines  lublilted   as  long  as   the  p.  331. 

*  Auriim  &  nrr;enturn,  aes  &:  ferrum  fniflia  natura  divina  genulflct, 
nifi  fradcm  docuifret  quemadmodum  ad  eoitim  venas  pfrveniiclur. 
De  D'h~jbial.  1.  \,  n.  iiC. 

Vol.  I.  G  kingdom 
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kingdom  of  Mace.lonia i  for*  the  Romans,  when 
they  had  conquered  Perfeus,  prohibited  the  ufe  and 
exercife  ot  them  to  the  Macedonians. 

The  Athenians  had  filver  mines  not  only  at  Lau- 

rium  in  Actica»  but  particularly  in  Thrace,  from 

Xenonh      which  they  were  great  gainers.     Xenophon  men- 

de'mmn.    tioHS  many  citizens  enriched  by  them.     Hipponius 

^edit-         had  fix  hundred  flaves  :   Nicias,  who  was  killed  in 

Sicily,  had  a  thouland.    The  farmers  of  their  mines 

paid   daily   to  the    firft  fifty   livres,    clear   of   all 

charges,  allowing  an  obelus f  a  day  for  each  Ajvcj 

and  as  much  in   proportion  to  the  fecond,  which 

amounted  to  a  confiderable  revenue. 

Xenophon,  in  the  treatife  wherein  he    propofes 
feveral   methods  for  augmenting  the  revenues  of 
Athens,  gives  the  Athenians  excellent  advice  upoh 
this  head,  and  exhorts  them,  above  all,  to  make 
commerce  honourable  ;    to  encourage  and  proted 
thofe,  who  applied  themfelves  to  it,  whether  citi- 
zens or  itrangers  -,  to  advance  money  for  their  ufe, 
taking  fecurity  for  the  payment  -,  to  fupply  them 
with  Ihips   for  the   tranfportation  of  merchandife ; 
and  to  be  afilired,  that,  with  regard  to  trade,  the 
opulence  and  ftrength  of  the  ftate  confifted  in  the 
wealth  of  individuals,  and  of  the  people.  ^   He  in- 
fills very  much  in  relation  to  mines,  and  is  earned 
that  the  republic  fhould  cultivate  them  in  its  owr 
name,  and  for  its  own  advantage,  without  beinc 
afraid  of  injuring  particulars  in  that  condud  ;  be 
caufe  they  fufficed  for  the  enriching  both   the  on< 
and  the  other,  and  that  mines  were  not  wanting  t( 
workmen,  but  workmen  to  the  mines. 

But  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Attica  am 
Thrace  was  nothing  in  comparifon  with  what  th 
Spanifh  mines  produced.     The  Tyrians  had  th 


*  Metalli  quoque  Macedonici,  quod  ingens  vefiigal  erat,  loc: 
tiones  tolli  placebat.     Liv.  \-  45.  n.  18. 

f  Six  oboli  made  one  drachma,  njoVtch  n.vas  ^orth  ten  pence  Fren 
e  hundred  drachmas  a  miiiaf  andfi^ty  miliar  a  talent, 
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firfl:  profits  of  them  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
not  knowing  their  value.  The  Carthaginians  fuc- 
ceeded  them  -,  and  as  foon  as  they  had  fet  foot  in 
Spain,  perceived  the  mines  would  be  an  inexhaiif* 
tible  fource  of  riches  for  them.  Pliny  informs  us,  piin.  1.3-, 
that  one  of  them  a:one  fupphed  Hannibal  daily  c  6. 
with  three  hundred  pounds  of  filver,  which  amounts 
to  twelve  thoufand  fix  hundred  livrcs ;  as  the  fame 
Pliny  obferves  e  few  he  re. 

Poiybius,  cited  by  Strabo,  fays,  that  in  his  time  ibid.  c.9. 
there  were  forty  thoufand  men  employed  in  the 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carchagena,  and 
that  they  paid  daily  twenty-five  thoufanu  drachmas 
to  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  twelve  thoufand  five 
hundred  iivres. 

Hiftory  mentions  private  perfons,   who  had  im- 
menfe   and   incredible   revenues.     Varro  fpeaks  of  Varr.  apud 
one  Ptolomy,  a  private   perfon,  who,  in  the  time  P^'^-^- 33« 
of  Pompey,  commanded  in  Syria,  and  maintained''"  '°' 
eight  thoufand  horfe,  at   his   own  expences  ;  and 
had  generally   a   thoufmd  guefts  at  his  table,  who 
had  each  a  gold  cup,  which  was  changed  at  every 
courfe.     This  is   nothing  to  Pythius  of  Birhynia,  Pi;n.  ibid, 
who  made  king  Darius   a  prefent  of  the  Pum/ane  ^erod. 
and  Fine,  fo  much  extolled  in  hiflory,  both  of  mafiy  ^'  ^'  ^■^^' 
gold,  and   feafled  the   whole  army  of  Xerxes  one 
day  in   a   fplendid  manner,  though  it  confided   of 
fevcnteen   hundred    thoufand   men  ;    offering    that 
prince  five  months  pay  for  that   prodigious   hofl:, 
and  the  necefiary   provlfions  for  the   whole   time. 
From   what  fource  could  fuch  enormous  treafurcs 
arife,  if  not  principally  from  the  mines  of  gold  and 
filver  pofTefled  by  thele  particulars  ? 

We  ai-e  furprifed  to  read  in  Plutarch,  the  ac- 
rount  of  the  lums  carried  to  Rome,  ior  the  tri- 
umphs of  Paulus  Emilius,  Lucullus,  and  many 
Dther  vi6lorious  generals. 

But  all  this  is  is  inconfiderabic  to  the  endicfs 
millions  amafled  by  David  and  Solomon,  and  em- 
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ployed  in  the  buildiog  and  ornaments  of  the  tem- 
ple oF  Jerufalem.    Thofe  immenie  riches,  of  which 
the  recital  aftonifhes  us,  were  partly  the  fruits  ot  the 
commerce  eftablilhed  by  David  in  Arabia,  Ferfia, 
Elothand  and  Indoftan,  by  the  means  of  two  ports  he  had 
Ezioneg-    ^aufed  to  be  built  in  Idumaea,  at  the  extremity  of 
^^*  the  Red  lea ;  which  trade  Solomon  muft  have  con- 

aChron.     fiderably  augmented,  as,  in  one  voyage  only,  his 
viii.  i8.      fleet  brouu-ht  home  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents 
of  gold,  which  amount  to  above  one  hundred  and 
*Chron.    thirty-tive  millions  of  livres.     Jud^a  was  but  a: 
Jx.  13.       fmall  country,  and  neverchelefs  the  annual  rcvenue| 
of  it  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  without  reckoning 
many  other  fums.^  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-fix    talents  of  gold,    which   make  near  two 
hundred   millions  of    livres.     Many    mines    muft 
have  been  dug  in  thofe  days,  for  fupplying  fo  in- 
credible a  quantity  of  gold  ;  and  thofe  ot  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  not  then  difcovered. 

SECT.     VI. 

Of  coins  and  medals. 

HOUGH  commerce  began  by  the  ex-" 
^^  change  of  commodities,  as  appears  in  Ho- 
nier  j  experience  foon  made  the  inconvenience  oi 
.that  traffic  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  fiverai 
merchandifes,  that  could  neither  be  divided,  not 
cut  v/ithout  confiderable  prejudice  to  their  value; 
which  obliged  the  dealers  in  them,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, to  have  recourfe  to  metals,  which  diminhliec 
neither  in  goodnefs  nor  fabric  by  divifion.  Elence. 
from  the  nme  of  Abraham,  and  without  doub- 
before  him,  gold  and  filver  were  introduced  ir 
eomm.erce,  and,  perhaps,  copper  aifo  for  the  lefle, 
wares.  As  frauds  were  committed  in  regard  t( 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  metal,  the  evil  go 
vernmcnt  and  public  authority  interpofed,  for  eila 

blilhinj 
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biifhing  the  fecurity  of  commerce,  and  ftamped 
metals  with  imprelTions  to  dillinguifli  and  autho- 
rize them.  From  thence  came  the  various  dyes  for 
money,  the  names  of  the  coiners,  the  effigies  of 
princes,  the  years  of  confulfliips,  and  the  like 
marks. 

The  Greeks  put  enigmatical  hieroglyphics  upon 
their  coins,  which  were  peculiar  to  each  province. 
The  people  of  Delphos  reprefented  a  dolphin  upon 
theirs  :  this  was  a  kind  of  fpeaking  blazonry  :  the 
Athenians  the  bird  of  their  Minerva,  the  owl,  the 
fymbol  of  vigilance,  even  during  the  night :  the 
Boeotians  a  Bacchus,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  and 
a  large  cup,  to  imply  the  plenty  and  delicioufnefs 
of  their  country  :  the  Macedonians  a  fhield,  in  al- 
lufion  to  the  force  and  valour  of  their  foldiery :  the 
Rhodians  the  head  of  Apollo,  or  the  fun,  to  whom 
they  dijdicated  their  famous  CoIofTus.  In  fine, 
every  magiflrate  took  pieallire  to  exprefs  in  his  mo- 
ney the  glory  of  his  province,  or  the  advantages  of 
his  city. 

The  making  bad  money  has  been  praflifed  in 
all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  firll  payment  made 
by  the  *  Carthaginians  of  the  fum,  to  which  the 
Romans  had  condemned  them  at  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  the  money  brought  by  their  am- 
baffidors  was  not  of  good  alloy,  and  it  was  dil'co- 
vered,  upon  melting  it,  that  the  fourth  part  was 
bad.  They  were  obliged  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency by  borrowing  money  at  Rome.  Antony,  PHn.i.  33; 
the  Triumvir,  at  the  time  of  his  greatefl:  necefTity,  ^"  5* 
caufcd  iron  to  be  mixed  with  the  money  coined  by 
his  order. 

This  bad  coin  was  either  made  by  a  mixture  of 
copper,  or  wanted  more  or  lefs  of  its  juil  weight, 

*  Caithaginenfes  eo  anno  arp;entum  in  ftipcmliiim  impoHtmn 
primum  I^omani  advcxcnint.  Id  quia  probiini  non  cil'c  qiixftores 
rcinmciaverant,  ex  ptrccntiburquc  pirs  qiiarta  dccoila  crnt  pc-cuniii 
Komx'  mutua  funiptainteitrimcntam  fupplcveiunt.    /.to.  1.  32.  n.  2. 
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A  pound  of  gold  and  filver  ought  to  be,  as  Pliny 

oblerves,    fourfcoie    and   fixLeen,    or   an   hundred 

drrchnnas  in  weight.     Marius  Gratidianus,  brother 

of  the  famous  Marius,  when  he  wa.'-  pi  jetor,  ilip- 

prciled  feveral  dilorders  at  K.O!ne,   relating   to  the 

Cv.in,    by    wife   iegulations.     The   people,  always' 

ienTble  of  amendmrnts   of  that  kind,  to  exprefs 

their  gratitude,    erefted  flatues   to   him  in  all  the 

Flor.  1. 3.  quarters  of  that  city:     It  was  *  this  Marius,  whom 

Senec.de    ^V^'^'    ^^  aveuge  the  cruelties  committed   by  his 

ira,  1.  3.     brother,  ordered  to  have  his  hands  cut  off,  his  legs 

<^-  '^-        broken,  and  his  eyes  put  our,  by  the  miniftration 

of  Catiline. 

The  inconveniencies  of  exchanges  were  happily 
remedied  by  the  coining  of  gold  and  filver  fpecies, 
that  became  the  common  pri^e  for  all  merchan- 
dife,  of  which  the  painful,  and  often  ufeleis,  car- 
riage, was  thereby  ftved.  But  the  antient  com- 
merce was  ftill  in  want  of  another  advantage, 
which  has  been  fince  wifely  contrived.  1  mean  the 
method  of  remitting  money  f  om  place  to  place,  by 
bill  diredling  the  payment  of  it. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  with  certainty  the 
difference  between  coins  and  medals,  opinions  dif- 
fering veiy  much  upon  that  head.  What  fecms 
moll  probable  is,  that  a  piece  of  metal  ought  to  be 
called  coin,  when  it  has,  on  one  fide,  the  head  of 
the  reigning  prince,  or  fome  divinity,  and  is  al- 
ways the  fame  on  the  reverfe.  Becaufe  money  be- 
ing intended  to  be  always  current,  the  people  ouo-ht 
to  know  it  with  eafe,  that  they  may  not  be  ignorant 
Piin.1.33.  of  its  value.  Thus  the  head  of  Janus,  with  the 
^-  3-  beak  of  a  galley  on  the  reverfe,  was  the  firft   mo- 

ney  of  Rome.     Servius    Tullius,    inllead  of   the 
head  of  a  (hip,  ftamped  that  of  a  Iheep,  or  an  ox, 

*  M.  Mario,  ciii  vicatim  pop-alus  ftatuas  pofuerat,  cui  thurr  & 
vino  Romaniis  Populus  fiipplicabat.  L.  Sylla  perfringi  crura, 
oculosenii,  amputari  manus  juffit ;  &  quafi  toties  occideret,  quo- 
tits  vulucr^bat,  paulatiiu  &  per  fingulos  arius  laceravit.     Senec, 

on 
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on  it,  from  whence  came  the  word  pecunia,  becaufe 
thofe  animals  were  of  the  kind  called  pecus.  To 
the  head  of  janus,  a  woman  armed  was  afterwards 
fubftitiued,  with  the  inlcription  Roma  -,  and  on 
the  other  fide,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horfes,  of  which  were  the  pieces  of  monry  called 
Bigati,  and  Slimdrigati.  Vicflories  were  ailb  put  on 
them,  Virioriati.  All  thefe  different  fpecies  are  al- 
lowed CO  be  coins,  as  are  thofe  which  have  certain 
marks  on  them  -,  as  an  X,  tliat  is  to  fay  Denarius  ; 
an  L,  Lil^ra  ;  an  S,  Semis.  Thefe  different  marks 
explain  the  weight  and  value  of  the  piece. 

Medals  are  pieces  of  metal,  which  generally  ex- 
prefs  on  the  reverie  fome  confiderable  event. 

The  parts  of  a  medal  are  its  two  fides,  of  which 
the  one  is  called  the  face  or  head,  and  the  other 
the  reverfe.  On  each  fide  of  it  there  is  a  field, 
which  is  the  middle  of  the  medal  •,  the  circumfe- 
rence or  border  -,  and  the  exergue,  which  is  the 
part  at  the  bottom  of  the  piece,  upon  which  the 
figures  reprefented  by  the  medal  are  plared.  Upon 
tliefe  two  faces  the  type,  and  the  infcription  or  le- 
gend, are  diftinguiQied.  The  figures  reprefented 
are  the  type-,  the  inlcription  or  legend  is  the  writing 
we  fee  on  it,  and  principally  that  upon  the  border 
or  circumference  of  the  medal. 

To  have  fome  idea  of  the  fcience  of  medals,  it 
is  necelfary  to  know  their  origin  and  ufe  ;  their  di- 
vifion  into  antient  and  modern,  into  Greek  and  Ro- 
man •,  what  is  meant  by  the  medals  of  the  early  or 
later  empire  i  of  the  great  or  fmall  bronze  ;  what  a 
feries  is  in  the  language  of  antiquarians.  But  this 
is  not  the  proper  place  for  explaining  all  thefe 
things.  The  book  of  father  Joubert  the  jefuit,  on 
the  knowledge  of  medals,  contains  what  is  neoT- 
firy  to  be  known,  when  a  profound  knowledge  of 
them  is  not  required. 

I  content  myfelf  with  informing  young  perfons, 

who  are  dcfirous  to  fiudy  hiflory  in  all   its  extent, 

that  the  knowledge  of  medals  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
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,to  that  kind  of  learning.  For  hiftory  is  not  to  be 
learnt  in  books  only,  which  do  not  a  ways  tell  the 
whole,  or  the  truth  of  things.  Recourfe  muft 
therefore  be  had  to  pieces,  which  fupport  it ;  and 
which  neither  malice  nor  ignorance  can  injure  or 
vary  ;  and  luch  are  the  nionaments  which  we  call 
medals.  A  thoufand  things,  equally  important 
and  cuiious  are  to  be  learnt  from  them,  which  are 
Mr.  Tille-  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The  pious  and  le  irned 
author  of  the  memoirs  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  em- 
perors gives  us  a  proof  and  model  of  the  ufe 
which  may  be  made  or  the  knowledge  of  i"n-d.Js. 

As  much  may  be  faid  of  antique  feass  and  carved 
flones,  which  have  this  advantage  of  medals,  that  • 
being  of  a  harder  fubftance,  and  rep^efenti/ig  the 
figures  upon  them  in  ho; low,  they  pieferve  them 
perpetually  in  all  their  perfedion  •,  whereas  medals 
are  mo.e  fubjeft  to  fpoil,  either  by  being  rubbed, 
or  by  the  corrofion  of  faline  particles,  to  which 
they  are  always  expofed.  But  to  make  amet.ds, 
the  latter  being  all  of  them  far  more  abundant  than 
the  former  in  their  various  fpecies,  they  a  e  of 
much  greater  ufe  to  the  learned. 

The  royal  academy  of  ivjcri'ptkns  and  ■polite  learn- 
ings eftablifhcd  and  renewed  fo  fuccefFfuliy  under 
the  preceding  reign^  and  which  takes  in  all  erudi- 
tion, antient  and  modern  for  its  objed,  wiil  not  a 
little  contiibute  to  preft-rve  amongft  us,  not  only  a 
good  tafte  tor  infcriptions  and  medals,  which  con- 
fifls  in  a  noble  fimplicity  -,  but  one  in  general  for 
all  works  of  Vv'it,  that  are  principally  founded  upon 
antient  authors,  whofe  writings  this  academy  make 
their  peculiar  fludy.  I  dare  not  exprefs  here  all 
that  I  thiiik  of  a  fociety,  into  which  Lam  admitted, 
and  of  which  1  am  a  member.  I  was  chofen  into  it 
upon  its  being  revived,  without  making  any  inte- 
feft  for  fo  honourable  a  place,  and  indeed  without 
linowing  any  thing  of  it ;  an  introdudion,  in  my 
ppinion,  highly  worthy  of  learned  Bodies.    I  could 

wifli 
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wifh  that  I  had  merited  it  better,  and  had  dif- 
charged  the  fundions  of  a  fellow  of  the  academy 
with  greater  abilities. 


SECT.    VIL 

Of  pearls. 

Tn  E  pearl  is  an  hard,  white,  clear  fubftance, 
which  forms  itfelf  in  the  infide  of  a  certain 
kind  of  oy Iters. 

The  teltaceous  fifh,  in  which  the  pearls  are 
found,  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  com- 
mon oyfter.  It  is  commonly  ciWtd  pearly  or  mother 
cf  pearl. 

hach  mother  of  pearl  generally  produces  ten  or 
twelve  pCaris.  An  author,  ho^vever,  who  has  treat- 
ed of  their  produdlion,  pretends  to  have  feen  to  the 
number  of  an  huiid  ed  and  fifty  in  one  of  them, 
but  m  various  degrees  of  perteftion.  The  molt 
peifedl  always  appear  the  firft,  the  reft  remain  un- 
der the  oyfter,  a:  the  botiom  of  the  ftiell. 

Fearl- Billing  amnngil  the  antients  was  followed 
principally  in  the  Indian  feas,  as  it  ftill  is,  as  well 
as  in  thofe  of  America,  and  fome  parts  of  Europe. 
The  divers,  under  whofe  arms  a  cord  is  tied,  of 
which  the  c  nd  is  made  faft  to  the  bark,  go  down 
into  the  f-a  feveral  times  fucceftively,  and  after 
having  torn  the  oyfters  from  the  rocks,  and  filled  a 
baflict  with  them,  they  come  up  again  with  great 
agility. 

This  fifhing  is  followed  in  a  certain  feafon  of  the 

year.  The  oyfters  are  commonly  put  into  the  fand, 

where  they  corrupt  by  the  extraordinary   heat  of 

!  the   fun-,    and  opening    of  themfelves    fhevv  their 

j  pearls,  which,  after  that,  it  is  lufficient  to   clean 

and  dry. 

The  other  precious  ftones  are  quite  rough,  when 
taken  from  the  rocks,  where  they  grow,  and  derive 

their 
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their  luftre  only  from  the  induftry  of  man.  Nature  i 
alone  furnillies  the  fubdance  which  art  muft  finifli  ' 
by  cutting  and  polifliing.  But,  as  to  pearls,  that 
dear  and  Hiining  *  warer,  for  which  they  are  fo 
much  efteemed,  comes  into  the  world  with  them. 
They  are  found  compleatiy  polifhed  in  the  abylTes 
of  the  fea,  and  nature  puts  the  laft  hand  to  them 
before  they  are  torn  from  their  fhells. 

The  +  perfedion  of  pearls,  according  to  Pliny, 
confifts  in  their  being  of  a  glittering  whitenefs, 
large,  round,  fmooth,  and  of  a  great  weight,  quali- 
ties feldom  united  in  the  fubjeft. 
Plin.  1.  9.  It  is  chimerical  to  imagine,  that  pearls  take  birth 
c-  35-  from  dew  drops;  that  they  are  foft  in  the  fea,  and 
only  harden  when  the  air  comes  to  them  •,  thu  they 
wafte  and  com.e  to  nothing,  when  it  thunders,  as 
Pliny  and  feveral  authors  after  him  fay. 

Many  things  are  highly  prized  only  for  being 
fcarce,  whole  J  principal  merit  confifts  in  the  dan- 
ger people  are  at  to  get  them.  It  is  ftrange  that  mer? 
fhould  fet  fo  fmall  a  value  upon  their  lives,  and 
fhould  judge  them  of  lefs  worth  than  ilielis  hidden 
in  the  lea.  If  it  were  neceffary,  for  the  acquiring 
of  wifdom,  to  undergo  all  the  pains  taken  to  find 
fome  pearl  of  uncommon  beauty  and  magnitude, 
(and  as  much  may  be  faid  of  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  ftones)  we  ought  not  to  be  a  moment  in* 
refolving  to  venture  life,  and  that  often  for  fuch 
ineftimable  treafure.  Wifdom  is  the  greateft  ot  all. 
fortunes  •,  a  pearl  the  mod  frivolous  of  riches:  men,; 
however,  do  nothing  for  the  former,  and  hazard 
every  thing  for  the  latter. 

*  Lithe  terms  of  jeraudlers,  tkey  call  the  Jhinbig  colour  of  pearh 
<waUr,  from  their  being  ftcppofed  to  be  made  of  ^ater.  Hence  !.\e 
pearl ■peila.ts  of  Cleopatra  ^.sere  faid  to  be  tnejitmahle,  bothjor  then 


■vfztev  ajid  large Jize.  .  ,        ,-  .       . 

t  Dos  omnis  in  candore,_  magnitudine  orbe,   livore,    pondere  , 

Plin.  ibid. 

SECT. 


liaud  promotis  rebus.     FA;/.  1.  9-  c.  35. 

%  Animi  hominis  quaefua  maxime  placent-  run.  iDia. 
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SECT.     VIII. 
PURPLE. 

STUFFS  dyed  with  purple  were  one  of  the 
molt  confiderable  branches  of  the  commerce 
or  the  antiei.ts,  efuecialiy  of  Tyre,  which  by  in- 
duitry  and  extreme  Ikill  had  carried  that  precious 
dye  to  the  higheil  poffible  degree  of  perfeftion. 
The  purple  difputed  value  with  gold  itfelf  in  thofe 
ren:io!:e  times,  and  -vvas  the  dillinguirning  mark  of 
the  g.eateil:  dignities  of  the  univerfe,  being  princi- 
pally app'-opriated  to  *  princes,  kings,  fenators,  con- 
fuls,  dictators,  emperors,  and  thofe  to  whom  Rome 
granted  tlie  honour  of  a  triumph. 

The  purple  is  a  colour,  compounded  between  red 
and  violet,  taken  from  a  fea-fi'h   covered  with  f  a 
fhell,  called  alfo  ri?^/)//?'/)/^.      Notwithftanding  va- 
rious  treatifes   written  by   the   moderns  uporT  this 
colour  fo  highly  prized  by  theantients,  we  are  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  liquor  which  pro- 
duced it.     Ariftotle  and  Pliny  have  left  many  re-  Arid,  de 
markable  things  upon  this   point,  but   fuch  as  are  ^lit. 
more  proper   to  excite,   than  fully  to  fatisfy  curio- f"'"'"^"  5' 
fity.    The  latter,  who  has  fpokcn  the  mofl  at  large  Piin^'l.  9. 
upon  the  preparation  of  purple,  has  confined  all  he  ^-  ^^' 
fays  of  it  to  a  fev/  lines.     1  hefe  might  fuffice  for 
the  defcription  of  a  known  pradlice  in  thofe  times; 
but  is  too  little  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  it  to  ours, 
after  the  ufe  of  it  has  ceafed  for  many  ao-es. 

Pliny  divides  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Hidls,  from  piin.  1.  o. 
which  the  purple  dye  is  taken,  into  two  kinds ;  the  ^'  39- 
firft  of  which  includes  the  fmal!  kind  of  Buccimim^ 
fo  called  from  the  refembiance  between   that  filh's 
ifhell  and  a  hunting-horn  j     and    the  fecond   the 
Ihells  called  purple,    from   the  dye  they  contain. 

•  Color  nimio  Icpore  vernnns,  obrcuritns  rul)cns,  ni^rcdo  fan- 
giunea  regnantem  difccrnit,  dominum  conf,.icuum  facit,  &  pri^ftat 
TaTTp  ?'"'''''  "'^  ^^  ^°"^^'^"  Piincipis  poflit  eiraii.     CaffioJ.  1.  i. 

-•,  ¥rom  thence  purpk  habits  are  called  in  Latin,  conchyliatx  vcftcs. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  latter  kind  were  called  alfo 
Murex. 
Jul.  Pol-  Some  authors  affirm,  that  the  Tyrians  difcovered 
hix.  1. 1.  jj^g  jjyg  ^g  {peak  of  by  accident.  An  hungry  dog 
Caffiod.  having  broke  one  of  thefe  fhells  with  his  teeth  upon 
I- ^-  the   fea-fide,  and  devoured  one  of  thefe  filh,  all 

Var.Ep.s.  ^^q^,,^^  j^-^  mouth  and  throat  were  dyed  by  it  with 
fo  line  a  colour,  that  it  furprifed  every  body  that 
faw  it,  and  gave  birch  to  the  defire  of  making  ufe 
of  it. 
Fiin.  1. 9,  The  purple  *  of  Getulia  in  Africa,  and  that  of 
ft  36—39-  ^  Laconia  in  Europe,  were  in  great  eftimation  ; 
but  the  Tyrian  in  Afia  was  preferred  to  all  others ; 
and  that  principally  which  was  twice  dipt,  called 
for  that  reafon  dibapha.  A  pound  of  it  was  fold  at 
Rome  for  a  thoufand  denarii,  that  is,  five  hundred 
livres. 

The  Buccimm  and  Murex  fcarce  differed  in  any 

thing  but  the  bignefs  of  fliell,  and  the  preparation 

of  them.     The  Murex  was   fifhed  for  generally  in 

tlie  open  fea;  whceas  i\\z  Buccinum  was  taken  from 

jf-f^vw^V-f  o/J^he  ftones  and  rocks  to  which  it  adhered.     I  fhali 

the  Acad,    fpg^k  here  only  of  the  Bucmtum,  and  fhall  extraft 

IjfiyTT''  a  fmall  part  of  what  I  find  upon  it,  in  the  learned 

difTertation  of  Monfic  ur  Reaumur. 

The  liquor  could  not  be  exuafted  from  the  Buc- 
c'mum^  without  em^^ioying  a  very  confiderable  length 
of  time  for  that  purpofe  Ic  was  firfl  neceffary  to 
break  die  hard  Ihell,  that  covered  them.  This  fheil 
being  broke  at  fome  diftance  from  its  opening,  or 
the  head  of  th^  Buaimms,  the  broken  pieces  were 
taken  away.  A  final!  vein  then  ar.peared,  to  ufe 
the  exprefllon  of  the  anttents  j  or  with  greater  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  a  fmail  rcfervoir,  full  of  the  pro- 

*  Veftes  Getulo  mnrice  teflas.  HOR. 

Robes  nviih  Gelulinn  purple  dyd. 
•\  Ncc  Laconicas  niihi 

Tralumt  honcftre  purpi:ras  clientae.  HOR, 

T^rr  do  7KV  noble  cU-e>its  H.vi'ves  ivith  care 

ljaco::':d's purple fp:?i  for  m?  to  iv£ar<, 

per 
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per  liquor  for  dying  purple.  The  colour  of  the 
liquor  contained  in  this  Imall  refervoir,  made  it 
very  dillinguifhable,  and  differs  much  from  the  flefh 
of  the  animal.  Ariftoie  and  Pliny  fay,  it  is  white; 
and  it  is  indeed  inclining  to  white,  or  between  white 
and  yellow.  The  little  refervoir,  in  which  it  is 
contained,  is  not  of  equal  bignefs  in  all  the  Buc- 
cinu;  it  is,  however,  commonly  about  a  line,  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three 

in  lensth. It  was  this  little  refervoir  the  antients 

were  oblised  to  take  from  the  Buccinum,  in  order  to 
feparate  the  liquor  contained  in  it.  They  were  un- 
der a  neceility  of  cutting  it  from  each  fifh,  which 
was  a  tedious  work,  at  ieali  with  regard  to  what  it 
held  :  for  there  is  not  above  a  large  drop  of  liquor 
in  each  refervoir.  From  whence  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  fine  purple  fhould  be  of  lb  high  a  price  amongit 
them. 

Ariftotle  and  Pliny  fay  indeed,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  cut  thefe  little  vefTels  from  the 
fmaller  fifh  of  this  kind  feparately,  but  only  pound- 
ed them  in  mortars,  which  v/as  a  means  to  fhorten 
the  work  confiderably.  Vitruvius  feem.s  even  to  Architc-a, 
give  this  as  the  general  preparation.  It  is,  how-  1.  7-c.  13- 
ever,  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  a  fine  purple  colour 
could  be  attained  by  this  means.  The  excrements 
of  the  animal  mult  confiderably  change  the  purple 
colour,  when  heated  together,  after  being  put  into 
the  water.  For  that  fubftancc  is  itfelf  of  a  brown, 
greenifli  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  iLcommunicateci 
to  the  water,  and  muft  very  much  have  changed 
the  purple  colour-,  the  quantity  of  it  being  exceed- 
ingly greater  than  that  (jf  the  liquor. 

In  the  preparation  of  purple,  the  cutting  out  the 
fmall  refervoir  of  liquor  from  each  Buccinum,  was 
not  tiie  whole  trouble.  All  thofe  fmall  ve.Tejs 
Were  afterwards  thrown  into  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  which  was  let  over  a  How  lire  lor  the  (pace 
of  ten  hours.  As  this  mixture  v/as  left  fo  long  up- 
on the  lire,  it  was  irnpollibk:  for  it  not  to  take  the 
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purple  colour :  it  took  it  much  fooner,  as  I  ani 
well  convinced,  lays  Mr.  Reaumur,  by  a  great 
number  of  experiments.  But  it  was  necelTai  y  to 
feparate  the  Hefhy  parts,  or  little  yeflels,  wherein 
the  liquor  was  contained  •,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  lofing  much  of  the  liquor,  but  by  making 
thofe  flefhy  membranes  difiblve  in  hot  water,  to  the 
top  of  which  they  rofe  at  length  in  fcum,  whi^h  was 
taken  off  with  great  care. 

This  was  one  manner  in  which  the  antients  made 
the  purple  dye-,  that  was  not  intirely  loft,  as  is  be- 
lieved, or  at  leaft,  was  difcovered  again  about  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  royal  fociety  of  England.  One 
fpeoes  of  the  fhells  from  which  it  is  extra6led,  a 
kind  of  Buccinum,  is  common  on  the  coaft  of  that 
country.  The  obfervations  of  an  Englifhman  upon 
this  new  difcovery,  were  printed  in  the  journals  of 
France  in  1686. 

Another  Buccinum,  which  gives  alfo  the  purple 
dye,  and  is  evidently  one  of  thofe  defcribed  by 
Pliny,  is  found  upon  the  coaft  ot  Poitou.  The 
greateft  fhells  of  this  kind  are  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen lines  (of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  from  feven  to 
eight  in  diameter,  in  the  thickeft  part  of  them. 
They  are  a  fingle  fhcll  turned  fpira'iy,  like  that 
of  a  garden  fnaii,  but  Ibmewhat  longer. 

In  the  journal  of  the  learned  for  16b  6,  the  various 
changes  of  colour  throu2;h  which  the  Buccinum^s 
liquor  pafTes  are  defciibed.  If  inftead  of  taking 
out  the  veflel  which  contains  it  according  to  the 
method  of  the  antients,  in  making  their  purple,. 
that  veflel  be  only  opened,  and  the  liquor  preffed 
out  of  it,  the  linnen  or  other  ftuffs,  either  of  filk  or 
wool,  that  imbibe  this  liquor,  will  appear  only  of 
a  yellowifti  colour.  But  the  fame  linnen  or  ftuffs, 
expofed  to  a  moderate  heat  of  the  fun,  fuch  as  it  is 
in  fummer- mornings,  in  a  few  hours  take  very  dif- 
ferent colours.  That  yellow  begins  at  firft  to  in- 
cline a  little  to  tliC  green  •,  thence  it  becomes  of  a 
lemon  colour.     To  that  fucceeds  a  livelier  green, 

which 
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v/hich  changes  into  a  deep  green  -,  this  terminates  in 
a  violet  colour,  and  afterwards  fixes  in  a  very  fine 
purple.  Thus  thefe  linnens  or  ftufFs,  from  their 
fi.ft  yellow,  proceed  to  a  fine  purple  through  all 
the  various  degrees  of  green.  I  pafs  over  many 
very  curious  obfervations  of  Monfieur  Reaumur's 
upon  thefe  changes,  which  do  not  immediately  come 
into  my  fubje6t. 

It  feems  I'urprifing,  that  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  in 
fpeaking  ot  the  purple  dye,  and  the  fhells  or  feveral 
countries  from  which  it  is  extracted,  fhould  not  lay 
a  word  of  the  changes  of  colour,  fo  worthy  of  re- 
mark, through  which  the  dye  pafles  before  it  attains 
the  purple.  Perhaps  not  having  fuiHciently  exa- 
mined thefe  fhells  themlblves,  and  being  acquainted 
with  them  only  from  accounts  little  exadt,  they 
make  no  mention  of  changes  which  did  not  happen 
in  the  ordinary  preparation  of  purple ;  for,  in  that, 
the  liquor  being  mingled  in  cauldrons  with  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  it  turned  immediately  red. 

Mr  Reaumur,  in  the  voyage  he  made  in  the  year 
1 7 10,  upon  the  coafl  of  Poitou,  in  confideringthe 
fhells  called  Bucciniim^  which  the  fea  in  its  ebb  had 
left  upon  the  fhore,  he  found  a  new  fpecies  of  pur- 
ple dye,  which  he  did  not  fearch  after ;  and  which, 
according  to  all  appearances,  had  not  been  known 
to  the  antients,  though  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
their  own.  He  obferved  that  the  Buccina  generally 
thronged  about  certain  ftones,  and  arched  heaps  of 
fand,  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  they  might 
be  taken  up  there  by  handfuls,  though  difperfed 
and  finglc  every-where  elfe.  He  perceived,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  thofe  ftones  or  heaps  of 
fand  were  covered  with  certain  grains,  of  which 
the  form  refembled  that  of  a  fmall  oblong  bowl. 
The  length  of  thefe  grains  was  foniewhat  more  than 
three  lines,  (a  quarter  of  an  inch)  and  their  bigncfs 
fomething  above  one  line.  They  fecmcd  to  him  to 
contain  white  liquor  inclining  to  yellow.  He  prelTcd 
out  the  juice  of  ibme  of  them  upon  iiis  ruffle,  whicJh 
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at  firft  feemed  only  a  little  foiled  with  it  -,  and  He 
could  perceive  with  difficulty,  only  afmall  yellowifh 
fpeck  here  and  there  in  the  fpot.  The  difFererit  ob- 
ie<5ls  which  diverted  his  attention,  made  him  forget 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  thought  no  farther  of  it, 
till  calling  his  eyes,  by  accident,  upon  the  lamp 
ruffle  abouL  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he  was  ftruck 
with  an  agreeable  furprife,  to  fee  a  fine  purple  colour 
on  the  places  where  the  grains  had  been  fqueezed. 
This  adventure  occafioned  many  experiments,  which 
give  a  wonderful  plealure  in  the  relation,  and  (liew 
what  great  advantage  it  is  to  a  nation  to  produce 
men  of  a  peculiar  genius,  born  with  a  tafte  and  na- 
tural difpofition  for  making  happy  difcoveries  m  the 

works  of  nature. 

Mr  Reaumur  remarks,  that  the  liquor  was  ex- 
trafted  from  thefe  grains,  which  he  cal.s  the  eggs  af 
purple,  in  an  infinitely  more  commodious  manner, 
than  that  pradifed  by  the  anticnts  for  the  liquor  of 
the  Buccinum.  For  there  was  nothing  more  to  do, 
after  having  gathered  thefe  eggs,  than  to  have  them 
well  wafhed  in  the  fea-water,  to  take  off  as  much 
as  pofllble  the  filth  which  might  change  the  purple 
colour  by  mixing  with  it;  there  was,  I  lay,  nothang 
more  to  do  than  to  put  them  into  clean  cloths.  The 
liquor  was  then  preffed  out,  by  twifting  the  ends 
of  thefe  cloths  different  ways,  in  the  fame  manner 
almoft  that  thejuice  is  prefledout  of  goofebernes  to 
make  jelly.  And  to  abridge  this  trouble  ftiU  more, 
fmall  prefies  might  be  ufed,  which  would  imme- 
diately prefs  out  all  the  liquor.  We  have  feen  be- 
fore, how  much  time  and  pains  were  neceilary  for 
extraaincT  the  liquor  from  the  Buccina.  _ 

Plin.l.  aa.      The  Cgccus  OX  Coccum  fupplied  the  antients  with 
^  ^'         the  fine  colour  and  dye  we  call  fcarlet,  which  in 
fome  meafure  difputed  beauty   and  ii^lendor  with 
purple.     Qiiintilian  *  joins  them  together;  where 

«  Quid  noil  adultus  concupiicet,  qui  in  purpmis  repit?  Nondutn 
prima^^erba  exprimit,  &  jam  coccuia  intell.git,  jam  conchyhum. 
polcit.     SinintlL  1.  I.  c.  I.  . 
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he  complains,  that  the  parents  of  his  times  drefled 
their  children,  from  their  cradles  in  fcarlet  and 
purple,  and  infpired  them  in  that  early  age,  with  a 
tafte  for  luxury  and  magnificence.  Scarlet,  accord- 
ing to  *  Pliny,  fupplied  men  with  more  fplendid 
garments  than  purple,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
innocent,  becaufe  it  was  not  neceffary  to  hazard  life 
in  attaining  it. 

Scarlet  is  generally  belived  the  feed  of  a  tree,  of 
the  holm-tree  kind.  It  has  been  difcovered  to  be  a 
fmall  round  excrefcence,  red,  and  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  pea,  which  grows  upon  the  leaves  of  a  little  flirub, 
of  the  holm  fpsciss,  called  ilex  aculeata  cocci^landi- 
fera.  This  excrefcence  is  caufed  by  the  bite  of  an 
infed,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  it.  The  Arabians 
term  this  grain  Kennes-,  the  Latins,  Coccus  and  ver- 
miciilaSy  trom  whence  the  words  'vermiliony  and  Ctif- 
culum  or  qidfquUiumy  are  derived.  A  great  quantity 
of  it  is  gathered  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The 
water  of  the  Gobshn's  river  is  proper  for  dying 
fcarlet. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fcarlet.  The  fcarlet  of 
France  or  of  the  Gobelins,  which  is  made  of  the 
grain  I  have  mentioned  -,  and  the  fcarlet  of  Hol- 
land, v/hich  derives  itfelf  from  cochineal.  This  is 
a  drug  that  comes  from  the  Eadi-Indies.  Authors 
do  not  agree  Upon  the  nature  of  cochineal.  Some 
believe  it  a  kind  of  worm,  and  others  that  it  is 
only  the  feed  of  a  tree. 

The  firit  kind  is  feldom  ufcd  fmce  the  difcovery 
of  cochineal,  which  produces  a  much  more  beauti- 
ful and  lively  fcarlet  than  that  of  the  X'^rwi'j,  which 
is  deeper,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  Roman  purple. 
It  has,  however,   one  advantage  of  the  cochineal- 

•  Tranfalpina  Gallia  herbis  Tyrium  atque  conchyliiim  tingit, 
•inncfque  alios  colores.  Nee  qii^eiii  in  piofundis  muricL-s — ut  inve- 
iiiat  per  cjuod  mr.trona  adultoo  |>htce.it,  conuptor  inildieiur  Tiuptr. 
Stans  i  in  ficco  carpit,  quo  fiuges  modo.     Vlln. 

Vol.  1.  H  fcarietj 
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fcarlet-,  which  is,  that  it  does  not  change  colour 
when  wet  falls  upon  it,  as  the  other  does,  that 
turns  blackiih  immediately  after. 

SECT.     IX. 

Offtlkcn  JI tiffs. 

SILK,  as  Monfieur  Mahudal  obferves  in  the 
differtacion  *  he  has  given  us  on  this  fubjeft, 
of  which  1  fnall  make  great  ufe  in  this  place  -,  fiik,  I 
fay,  is  one  of  the  thin,-s  made  ufe  of  for  many 
ages  alm.oft  through  all  Afia,  in  Africa,  and  many 
parts  of  Europe,  without  peoples  knovv'ing  what  it 
was  •,  whether  it  was,  that  the  people's  amongll 
whom  it  grew,  gave  if  rangers  little  accefs  to  them; 
or  that,  jealous  of  an  advantage  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  they  apprehended  being  deprived  of  it  by 
foreigners.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  the  difficulty 
of  being  informed  of  the  origin  of  this  precious 
thread  fo  many  fmgular  opinions  ot  the  mod  antient 
authors  took  birth. 
Herod.  1.  ^  To  judge  of  the  defcription  Elerodotus  makes  of 
3.C.  io6.    ^  |,-^^^|   ^j;  ^^,qq|   much  tiner  and   miOre   beautiful 

than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  which,  he  lays,  was 
the  growth  of  a  tree  in  the  Indies,  (the  moft  remote 
country  known  by  the  eallern  people  of  his  times 
£0  the  eauv/ard)  that  idea  feems  the  firft  they  had 
offilk.  It  was  not  extraordinary,  that  the  people 
fent  into  that  country  to  make  difcoveries,  feeing 
only  the  bacrs  of  the  filk-wornis  hanging  from  the 
trees  in  a  climate,  where  thole  infec^is  breed,  feed 
upon  the  leaves,  and  naturally  afcend  the  branches, 
fliould  take  thofe  bags  for  lun-^ps  of  vv^ool. 

It  is  likely,  that    Theophralfus,  upon   the  rela- 
tion of  thole  milfakeii  perfjns,  might  conceive  thcle 

*  Nhpwirs  '^f  the  academy  nf  I/'firipflo.'is,  Vol.  V. 

a  rcii 
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a  real  fpecied  of  trees,  and  rank  them  in  a  particu- 
lar clafs,  which  he  enumerates,  of  trees  bearino- 
wool.  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe  Virgil  of 
the  fame  opinion : 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depedlant  tenuia  Seres. 

Gecrg.  1.  2.  V.  121." 
As  India's  fons 
Comb  the  foft  Jlender  fleeces  of  the  bough. 

Ariftotle,  though    the  moft  antient  of  the  na- Arift.  i.  5. 
turalifts,  has  given  a  defcription  of  an  infe6l  that  ^"'*-  ^"'"^i 
comes  nearcft  the  filk-worm.  It  is  where  he  fpeaks  *^'  ^^' 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  caterpillar,  that   he 
defcribcs  one,  which  comes  from  an  horned  worm, 
to  which  he  does  not  give  the  name  of  EoVj?-.-!,  till 
it  has  Hiut  itfelf  up  in  a  cod  or  bag,  from  whence, 
he  fays,  it  comes  out  a  butterfly  -,  it  pafies  through 
thefe   feveral  changes,  according  to   him,    in  lix 
months. 

About  four  hundred  years  after  Arifl:o;le,  Pliny,  piin.  1. 1^ 
to  whom  that  philofopher's  hifcory  of  animals  was  ^- =^2>  -V 
pcrfeftly  known,  has  repeated  the  fame  fade  lire- 
rally  in  his  own.  He  places  ?lfo,  under  the  name 
Bomhyx^  not  only  this  fpecies  of  worm,  which,  as 
fome  report  produced  the  filk  of  Cos ;  but  f^vcral 
Other  caterpillars  found  in  the  fame  ifland,  tliat  he 
fuppofes  to  form  there  the  cods  or  bags,  from  which, 
he  fays,  the  women  of  the  country  fpin  filk,  and 
make  fluffs  of  great  finencfs  and  beauty. 

PaUfanias,  that  wrote  fome  ye^rs  after  Pliny,  is  Paufan.  i. 
the  firft  who  informs  us»  that  this  worm   was  of  ^-  !'•  ?^4« 
Indian  extraction^  and   that  the  Greeks  called   it 
z»!p',-,  from  whence  it  derived  the  nanie  of  Seres^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indies,  ainongft   whom  we  are 
fincc  convinced,  this  infuft  was  tirft  found. 

The  worm,  which  produces  filk,  is  an  mkCt 
ftill  lefs  wonderful,  tor  the  jirecious  matter  it  fup- 
plies  for  the  making   of  diifcrent   RulFs,  tlian   for 

H  2  the 
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the  various  forms  it  takes,  either  before  or  after  its 

having  wrapped  itfelf  up  in  the  rich  bag,  or  cod,  it 

fpins  for  itfelf.    From  the  grain  or  egg  it  is  at  firft, 

it  becomes  a  worm  of  confiderable  fize,  and  of  a 

white  colour  inclining  to  yellow.  When  it  is  grown 

larf^e,  it  inclofes  iifelf  within  its  bag,  where  it  takes 

the^form  of  a  kind  of  grey  bean,  in  which  there 

feems  neither  life  nor  motion.     It  comes  to  life 

again  to  take  the  form  of  a  butterHy,  after  having 

made  itfelf  an  opening  through  its  tomb   of  filk. 

At  laft,  dying  in  reality,  it  prepares   itfelf,  by  the 

eo-g  or  feed  it  leaves,  a  new  life,  which  the  fine 

vveather  and  the  heat  of  the  fummer  are  to  affift  it 

to  refumc.     In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Spe^ade  de 

la  Nature,    may  be  feen  a  more  extenfive  and  mors 

exa6l  defcription  of  thefe  various  changes. 

Ic  is  from  this  bag  or  cod,  into  which  the  worm 

Ihuts  itfelf,  that  the  different  kinds  of  filken  manu- 

faflures  are   made,  which  ferve  not  only  for  the 

Juxury  and  magnificence  of  the  rich,  but  the  fub- 

fiftance  of  the  poor,  who  fpin,  wind,   and  work 

them.     Each  bag  Or  cod  is  found  to  contain  more 

than  nine  hundred  feet  of  thread;  and  this  thread 

is  double,   and  glued  together  throughout  its  whole 

length,  which  in  confequence  amounts  to  almoft 

two  thoufand  feet.     How  wonderful  it  is,  that  out 

of  a  fubftance  lb  flight  and  fine,  as  almoft  to  efcape 

the  eye,  (luffs  fhould  be  compofed  of  fuch  flrength, 

and  duration,    as  thofe  made   of  filk  1  But  what 

lulb-e,  beauty,    and    delicacy,    are  there  in  thofe 

(tuffs!  It  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  commerce  of 

the  antients  confifted   confiderably  in  them;  and 

that,  as  they  were  very  fcarce  in  thofe  times,   their 

price  ran  exceding  high.     Vopifcus  *  allures^  us, 

that  the  emperor  Aurelian,  for  that  rcafon,  refulcd 

*  Velkm  holofcricam  ncqxie  ipfe  in  vcfliario  fuo  habuit,  neque 
alteri  utciulum  deJit.  Ec  cum  ab  eo  uxor  iua  peieier,  ut  ur.ico 
pallicblattcoSerico  utercUu,  iile  refpoiKlit :  Abjit,  ut  auro  fit^  pen- 
fcntur.    Libia  enim  iiuii  tunc  libra  Scnci  fuU.    l(<^pifc.  in  Aurei- 

^  the 
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the  emprcfs  his  v/ife  an  habit  of  filk,  which  fhe 
e;irneftly  lolicited  him  to  give  her;  and  that  he  faid 
to  Iier  :  The  gods  forbid  that  I  JJjould  fur  chafe  fJk  at 
the  price  of  its  ijocight  in  gold;  tor  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  filk  was  at  that  time  a  pound  of  gold. 

It  was  not  till  very  late,  that  the  ufe  of  filk  was  Procop. 
known  and  became  common  in  Europe.  The  hifto-  \^^[  ^^ 
rian  Procopius  dates  the  iera  of  it  about  the  middle  dal. 
of  the  fifth  century^  under  the  the  emperor  Juftinian. 
He  gives  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  two  monks, 
who,  foon  after  their  arrival  at  Conitantinople  from 
the  Indies,  heard,  in  converfation,  that  Juftinian, 
was  extremely  folicitous  about  depriving  the  Per- 
fians,  of  their  filk  trade  with  the  Romans.     They 
found  means  to  be  prefented  to  him,  and  propofed 
a  ftiorter  way  to  deprive  the  Perfians  of  that  trade, 
than  that  of  a  commerce  with  the  Ethiopians,  which 
he  had  thoughts  of  fetting  on  foot ;  and  this  was, 
by  teaching  the  Romans  the  art  of  making  filks  for 
themfelves.     The  emperor,  convinced  by  the  ac- 
count they  gave  him  of  the  pofTibility  of  the  means, 
fent  them  back  to  Serinda  (the  city's  name  where 
they  had  refided)  to  get   the  eggs  of  the  infedts, 
which  they  told  him  could  not  be  brought  alive. 
Thole  monks,  after  their  fecond  voyage,  returning 
to   Conftantinople,    hatched  the   eggs,    they   had 
brought  from  Serinda,  in  warm  dung.     When  the 
worms  came  out  of  them,  they  fed  them  with  white 
mulberry  leaves,  and  demonftrated  by   the  fuccefs 
of  that  experiment  all   the  mcchanifm   of  filk   in 
which  the  emperor  had  dcfired  to  be  informed. 

From  that  time,  the  ufe  of  filk  fpread  by  degrees 
into  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Manufactures  of  it 
were  fet  up  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth.  It 
was  not  till  about  1130,  th.at  Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  eftabliH-ied  one  at  Palermo.  It  was  at  that 
time,  in  this  ifland  and  Calabria,  workment  in  filk 
were  firft  feen,  who  were  part  of  the  booty  that 
prince  brought  from  the  cities  of  Greece  I  iuve 

11  3  n^.en- 
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mentioned,  which  he  conquered  in  his  expedition  i 
•  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  fine,  the  reft  of  Italy  and 
Spain  having  learnt  of  the  SiciUans  and  Calabrians 
to  ..r  ed  the  worms,  and  to  fpin  and  work  their  filk, 
the  ilufFs  made  of  it  began  to  be  manufaaured  in 
France,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  parts  of  that  king- 
dom, where  mulberry-trees  were  raifed  with  moil 
eafe.  Lewis  XI,  in  1470,  'eftablifhed  filken  manu- 
faftures  at  Tours.  The  tirft  workmen  employed  in 
them  were  brought  from  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  even  from  Greece.  Works  of  filk  were,  how- 
ever, fo  fcarce  even  at  court,  that  Henry  11.  was 
the  firft  prince  that  wore  Qlk  ftockings  which  he  did 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  fiiter. 

They  are  now  become  very  common,  but  do  not 
ceafe  to  be  one  of  the  moft  aftonifhing  wonders  oi 
namre.  Have  the  moft  fkilful  artificers  been  able 
hitherto  to  imitate  the  curious  work  of  the  filk- 
v/orm  ?  Have  they  found  the  fecret  to  form  fo  fine, 
fo  ftrong,  fo  even,  fo  fhining  and  fo  extended^  a 
thread  ?  Have  they  a  more  valuable  fubftance  for 
fhe  fabric  of  the  richeft  ftuffs .?  Do  they  know  ia 
■what  manner  this  worm  converts  the  juice  of  a  leat 
into  threads  of  gold  ?  Can  they  give  a  reafon  why 
a  matter,  liquid  before  the  air  comes  to  it,  fhould 
condenfe  and  extend  to  infinitude  afterwards.?  Can 
y/e  explain  how  this  worm  comes  to  have  fenfe  to 
form  itfelf  a  retreat  for  the  winter,  within  the  in- 
numerable folds  of  the  filk,  of  which  itfelf  is  the, 
principal ;  and  to  expeil,  in  that  rich  tomb,  a  kind! 
of  refurrea.ion,  which  fupplies  it  with  the  wings 
its  firft  birth  had  not  given  it  ?  Thefe  are  the  re- 
flexions made  by  the  author  of  the  new  commen- 
tary upon  Job,  upon  account  of  thefe  words :  ^m  ■' 
pojiiil  in  ncmibus  fapientiam  ?  IVho  hath  gi-ven  f^Vifacm 
'to  certain  animals^  ^ that  hav?  the  indupy  to  fpin  ? 

*  This,  Mr.  RaUinfnys  i>t  the  rnar^ent,  is  the  feiije,  according  to  th 
i^ehre-Tv  cf  the  7,6fh  -uerfe  of  the  i%:h  chapter  of  Job:  Winch  m  .v. 
Mtignjb  'verfion  is  only,  Who  hath  put  wifdom  in  the  inward  parts. 

CO  N 
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CONCLUSION. 

FROM  v.'hat  has  been  fald  hitherto,  we  may 
conclude  commerce  one  ol  the  parts  of  govern- 
ment, capable  of  contributing  the  mod  to  the  riches 
and  plenty  of  a  Hate  :  'and  therefore  that  it  merits 
the  particular  attention  of  princes  and  their  mini- 
fters.  It  dees  not  appear  indeed,  that  the  Romans 
fi-x  any  value  upon  it.  Dazzled  with  the  glory  of 
arms,  they  would  have  believed  it  a  difgrace  to 
ihem  to  have  applied  their  cares  to  the  intereft  of 
trade,  and  in  fume  meafure  to  become  merchants  : 
they,  who  believed  themfelves  intended  by  fate  to 
govern  mankind,  and  were  folely  intent  upon  the 
conqueft  of  the  univerfe.  Neither  does  it  feem  pof- 
fible,  that  the  fpirit  of  conqueft  and  the  fpirit  of 
commerce  fi:iould  not  mutually  exclude  erxh  other 
in  the  fame  nation.  The  one  necefiarily  introduces 
tumult,  diforder,  and  defolation,  and  carries  trouble 
and  confufion  along  with  it  into  all  places:  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  breathes  notliing  but  peace 
and  tranquillity.  1  fhall  not  examine  in  this  place, 
whether  the  averfion  of  the  Romans  for  commerce 
were  founded  in  reafon  ;  or  if  a  people,  iolely  de- 
voted to  v/ar,  are  thereby  the  happier.  I  only  lay, 
that  a  king  who  truly  loves  his  fubjeds,  and  en- 
deavours to  plant  abundance  in  his  dominions,  will 
fpare  no  pains  to  make  traffic  fiouiiui  and  fucrend 
in  them  without  diificulty.  It  has  been  often  laid, 
and  it  ir,  a  maxim  generally  received,  that  com- 
merce demands  only  liberty  and  protedion  :  liberty 
within  wn'e  reftriftions,  in  not  tying  down  fuch  as 
exercife  it  to  the  oblervance  of  inconvenient,  bur- 
thenfome,  and  frequently  ufelefs  regulations  •,  pro- 
tedion  in  granting  them  all  the  fuj^ports  they  have 
occafion  for.  We  have  jecn  the  vaft  cxpenccs 
Ptolomy  Philadelphus  was  at,  in  making  commert  e 
i-i  4  flouriai 
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flourifh  in  Egypt;  and  how  much  glorjirthe  fuccefjj 
of  his  meafures  acquired  him.  An  intelligent  and 
well-inclined  prince  will  intermeddle  only  in  com- 
merce, to  banifh  fraud  and  bad  arts  from  it  by  fe- 
veriey,  and  will  leave  all  the  profits  to  his  fubjefts, 
v/ho  have  the  trouble  of  it;  well  convinced,  that  he 
fhall  find  fufficient  advantages  from  it  by  the  great 
riches  it  will  bring  into  his  dominions. 

I  am  fenfible  that  commerce  has  its  inconve- 
niencies  and  dangers.  Gold,  filver,  diamonds, 
pearls,  rich  fluffs,  in  which  it  confifls  in  a  great 
meafure,  contribute  to  fupport  an  infinity  of  perni- 
cious arcs  which  tend  only  to  enervate  and  corrupt 
a  people's  manners.  It  were  to  be  defired,  that  the 
commerce  might  be  removed  from  a  Chriftian  na- 
tion, which  regards  only  fuch  things  as  promote 
luxury,  vanity,  effeminacy,  and  idle  expences.  But 
this  is  impoffible.  As  long  as  bad  defires  fliall  have 
dominion  over  mankind,  all  things,  even  the  befl, 
will  be  abufed  by  them.  The  abufe  merits  con- 
demnation, but  is  no  reafon  for  abolifhing  ufes, 
which  are  not  bad  in  their  own  nature.  This  maxim 
will  have  its  weight  with  regard  to  all  the  fciences 
I  fhall  treat  of  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  liberal  arts.     Honours  rendered  thofe  who 
excelled  in  them. 

E  come  now  to  treat  of  the  arts  which 
are  call  Liberal,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  as 
are  Mechanic^  becaufe  the  firft  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  moa  noble  and  more  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  underftanding.  TheTe  arts  are 
principally  architefture,  fculpture,  painting,  and 
muric. 

The  arts  as  well  as  fcicnces  have  had  their  happy 
ages,  in  which  they  have  appeared  with  greater 
fplendor,  and  caft  a  flronger  light :  but,  as  the  *  hifto- 
rian  obierves,  this  IjMendor,  this  light,  was  foon 
obfcured,  and  the  duration  of  thefe  times  of  per- 
fcaion  of  no  great  continuance.     It  was  longer  in 

*  Hoc  idem  evenifTe  gratnmaticis,  phftis,  piaorihus,  fculptorl- 
bus,  qiiifciuis  temporum  notis  inftiterit  reperiet,  &  emnieiitia  cujulq; 
operis  arftifilmis  temporum  daultris  circumdaia.  Tatcvc.  1.  i. 

Greece 
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Greece  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     To 
begin  the  reign  of  the  liberal  arts  no  higher  than 
the  time  ot  Pericles,  and  make   it  endure  only  to 
the  death  of  Alexander's  firfl  fuccelfors,  (and  each 
of  thefs  iEras  may  be   extended  both  at  their   be- 
ginning and  end,)   the  fpace   will   be   at  leaft  two 
hundred  years,  during  which  appeared  a  multitude 
of  perfons  illuftrious  for  excelling  in  all  the  arcs,     j 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  rewards,  honours,  aicj 
cmuladon,  contributed  very  much  in  forming  thefe  , 
great  men.  What  ardour  mud  the  laudable  cuftom  | 
have  excited,   which  prevailed  in  many  cities  ofi 
Greece,  of  exhibiting  in  the  fnews  fuch  as  fuoeed- 
ed  bed  in  the  arts  of  inftituting  public  difpuc(^s  be-  j 
tween  them,  and  of  diftributing  prizes   to  the  vic- 
tors, in  the  fight  and  with  the  applaufes  of  an  whole 
people! 

Greece,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee,  thought  herfelf 
obliged  to  render  as  much  honour  to  the  celebrated  | 
Polygnotus,  as  ilie  could  have  paid  to  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  •,  to  prepare  magnificent  entries  for  him 
into  the  cities  where  he  had  liniflied  fome  paintmgs; 
and  to  appoint,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphitryons, 
that  he  Iliouid  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence 
in  all  the  places  to  which  he  fhould  go. 

What  honours  have  not  the  greateit  princes  paid 
in  all  ages  to  fjch   as  difiinguilhed   themfelves  by 
the  'arts  !   We  liave  icen  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Demetrius  Poliorceces,  forget  their  rank   to   fami- 
liarize themfelves  with  two  illuftrious  painters,  and 
come  wiiere  they  worked,  to  pay  homage,  in  fome 
manner,   to  the  rare  talents  and  fuperior   merit  of 
tliofe  extraordinary  perfons. 
Ca^j.  Ki-         One  of  the  greatelt  emperors  that  reigned  in  the 
'il'tini'lf  "Weft  fmce  Charlemagne,  fliewed  the  value  he   kt 
Titiio!.       upon  painting  when  he  made  Titian  Count  Pala- 
tine, and  honoured  him  with  the  golden   key,  and 
all  the  orders  Oi  knighthood. 

f  rancis  I, 
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Francis  I    kin^  of  France,  his  illuftrious  rival  as  Vafari  in 
well  in  the  a6lion°  of  peace  as   thofe  of  war,  out-  fJ;J^;f 
did  him  much,  when   he  faid  to  the  lords  ot  his  da  ymci, 
court  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  then  expiring  in   his 
arms  :   l^ou  are  in  the  iJorong  to  wonder  at  the  honour 
J  pax  thh  zreat  pamter  •,  /  can  make  a  great  manyfucb 
Lords  as  you  every  day,  hut  only  God  can  make  fuch  a 
man  as  him  I  now  hfe. 

Princes  who  fpeak  and  aft  in  this  manner,  do 
themlelves  at  iealt  as  much  honour  as  thofe  whofe 
merit  they  extol  and  refpedl.  *  It  is  true,  the  arts, 
by  the  efteem  kings  profefs  lor  them,  acquire  a 
dignity  and  fplendor  that  render  them  more  iliui- 
tri°us  and  exalted  :  but  the  arts,  in  their  turn,  re- 
flect a  like  iuftre  upon  kings,  and  ennoble  them  alfo 
in  fome  meafure,  in  immortalizing  their  names  and 
aftions  by  works  tranfmitced  to  the  lateft  poftenty. 

Paterculus,  v/hom  1  have  already  cited  upon  the 
fhort  duration  of  arts  when  they  have  attained  their 
perfeaion,  makes  another  very  true  remark,  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  experience  of  the  remote, 
but  later,  ages;  which  is,  f  that  great  men  in 
every  kind,  arts,  fciences,  policy,  and  war,  are 
generally  cotemporaries.  .  ' 

If  we  recal  the  times  when  Apelles,  Praxiteles, 
Lyfippus,  and  other  excellent  artifts  tlouridied  m 
Greece,  we  find  her  greateft  poets,  orators,  and 
philofophers,  were  then  alive.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ariitotfe,  Demoilhenes,  Ifocrates,  '1  hujydides, 
Xenophon,  ^fchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ari- 
ftophancs,  Menander,  and  many  others,  lived  all 
of  them  aimoft  in  the  fmie  age.    What  men,  what 

•  De  niftura,  arte  quondam  nobiii,  tunc  cum  cxpctcretur  a  rcgi- 
buspopulilq;  ;x  iHos  riob.litante,  quos  dignata  edet  pollens  tiadoie. 

'+'Q"u?s^'abi.n(le  mirari  poteft,  quod  emlnentimma  cujufq;  pro^ 
fclliomrinca-niain  eandcm  form  am  &  lA  idem  aiilatx  icmpons  • 
conguKmrYpi'-liuin.     Pcurc  ].  i-  c.  i6. 

»  Sic  Lipilus  icfrit,  pro  ccngriicns, 

gene- 
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generals,  had  Greece  at  the  fame  time  ?  Had  ever 
the  world  any  fo  confummate  ? 

The  Auguftan  age  had  the  fame  fate  in  every  re- 
fpe6l.  In  that  of  Lewis  XIV,  what  a  number  of  great 
men  lived  of  every  kind,  whofe  names,  aftions, 
and  works,  will  celebrate  that  glorious  reign  for 
ever  ? 

It  feems  as  if  there  were  certain  periods  of  time, 
in  which  I  know  not  what  fpirit  of  perfedtion 
univerfally  diffufes  itfelf  in  the  famecountry  through- 
out all  profelTions,  without  it  being  pofTible  to  alTign 
how  or  why  it  fhould  happen  fo.  We  may  fay, 
however  that  all  arts  and  talents  are  allied  in  fome 
manner  to  each  other.  The  tafte  of  perfeftion  is 
the  fame  in  whatever  depends  upon  genius.  If  cul- 
tivation be  wanting,  an  infinity  of  talents  lie  buried. 
"When  true  tafte  awakes,  thofe  talents  deriving 
mutual  aid  from  each  other,  fhine  out  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  perfec- 
tion itfelf,  when  arrived  at  its  fupreme  degree,  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  decline  of  arts  and  fciences, 
which  are  never  nearer  their  ruin,  than  when 
they  appear  the  moft  remote  from  it :  Such  are 
the  inftability  and  variation  of  all  human  things ! 


CHAP. 


CHAPTER     III. 
OF    ARCHITECTURE, 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I. 

Of  Archite^ure  in  general. 

SECT.     I. 

Rife^  progrefs^  and  perfection  of  Archite5fure. 

IT  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  care  of  building 
houfes  immediately  lucceeded  that  of  cultivat- 
ing lands,  and  that  architefture  is  not  of  a  much 
later    date   than    agriculture.     Hence    Theodoret  Theodor. 
calls  the  latter  the  eldeit  fifter  of  architefture.  The  or^^-.j-  ^^ 
exceflive  heats  of  fummer,  the  feverity  of  winter,  p!^°355." 
the   inconvenience    of   rain,    and    the  violence   of 
wind,  foon  inftruded  mankind  to  feek  for  fhelter, 
and  provide  themfelves  a  retreat  to  defend  them 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  weather. 

At  firft,  thefe  were  only  little  huts,  built  very 
rudely  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  very  indif- 
ferently covered.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvlus,  they  vitr.  1. 1. 
Ihewed  at  Athens,  as  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  ^-  ^* 
the  roofs  of  the  Areopagus,  made  of  clay;  and  at 
Rome  in  the  temple  of  the  capitol,  the  cottage  of 
Romulus,  thatched  with  draw. 

There  were  afterwards  buildings  of  wood,  which 
fuggcltcd  the  idea  of  columns  and  architraves. 
Thofe  columns  took  their  model  from  the  trees 
which  were  uled  at  firft  to  fupport  riv.-  roof,  and 
the  architrave  is  only  the  large  beam,  as  its  name 

implies. 
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implies,  that  was  laid  between  the  columns  and  the 

roof.  r       • 

The  workmen,  in  confequence  of  their  applica- 
tion to  building,  became  every  day  more  in- 
duftrious,  and  expert.  Inftead  of  thofe  Qight  huts 
with  which  they  contented  themfelves  at  firft^  they 
began  to  ered  walls  of  ftone  and  brick  upon  folid 
foundations,  and  to  cover  them  with  boards  and 
tiles.  In  procefs  of  time,  their  reflexions,  founded 
upon  experience,  led  them  on  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  jud  rules  of  proportion  -,  the  tafte  of  which  is 
natural  to  man,  the  author  of  his  being  having  im- 
planted in  him  the  invariable  principles  of  it,  to 
make  him  fenfible  that  he  is  born  for  order  in  all 
thincrs.  *  Hence  it  is,  as  St.  Auftin  obferves,  that 
in  a%uilding,  where  all  the  parts  have  a  mutual  re- 
lation to  each  other,  and  are  ranged  each  in  its  pro- 
per place,  the  fymmetry  catches  the  eye,  and  occa- 
fions  pleafure  : '  whereas  if  the  windows,  for  in- 
ftance,  are  ill  difpofed,  fome  large  and  others  finally 
fome  placed  higher  and  fome  lower,  the  irregularity 
offends  the  fight,  and  feems  to  do  it  a  kind  of  in- 
jury, as  St.  Auftin  expreffcs  it. 

It  was  therefore  by  degrees,  that  architefture  at- 
tained the  height  of  perfection,  to  which  the  mafters. 
in  the  art  have  carried  itw    At  firft  it  confined  itfelf 
to  what  vv'as  necefiliry  to  man  in   the  ufcs   of  life,- ; 
having  nothing  in  view  but  foVidlty,  healthfulnefs,  i 
and  conveniency.     An  hcule  fliould   be  durable,- 1 
fituatcd  in  an  wholefome  place,  and  have  all   the 
conveniencies    that  can  be   defired.     Architedure 
aiterwards  laboured  to  adorn  buildings,  and  make 
them  more  fplsndid,  and  for  that   reafon  called  in 
other  arts  to  us  aid.    Ac  laft  came  pomp,  grandeury 

*  Itaque  ir.  lioc  ipfo  tedificio  fin8;nlabene  confiderantes,  non  pof- 
fdiTV-s  nor  offendi,  auoi  iinum  oitiuiTi  v'tUmus  in  latere,  alterum 
propein  medio,  nte  tamen  in  medio  collocatum.  Qi>ippe  m  lebus 
fabriCatis,  nulla  co^ente  necefiitatc,  Inioua  dnnenfio  partnim  facere 
ipf.  adiptatii  velut  ctuarndam  vldctur  mjunam.    i^  Augujlin.  de  ord. 

and 
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and  magnificence,  highly  laudable  on  many  occa- 
fions,  but  loon  ftrangely  abufed  by  luxury. 

The  holy  Scripture  (peaks  of  a  city  built  by  Cain,  c^n.  iv. 
after  God  had  curfed  him  for  the  murder  of  his  '"• 
brother  Abel ;  which  is  the  firfl  mentioned  of  edi- 
fices in  hiftory.  From  thence  we  learn  the  time 
and  place  in  which  architetture  had  its  origin.  The 
delcendants  of  Cain,  to  whom  the  fame  Scripture 
afcribes  the  invention  of  aimoft  all  the  arts,  carried 
this  no  doubt  to  a  confiderabie  height  of  perfedion. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  deluge,  men,  before 
they  feparatcd  from  each  other,  and  difperfcd  them- 
felves  into  the  difierent  regions  of  the  world,  re- 
folved  to  fignalize  themfeives  by  a  Riperb  building,, 
which  again  drew  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
them.  Afia  therefore  was  the  cradle  of  architec- 
ture, where  it  had  its  birth,  where  it  attained  a 
great  degree  of  perfedion,  and  from  whence  it 
fpread  into  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

Babylon  and  Nintveh,  the  va'left  and  moil  ma.fjni- 
ficent  cities  mentioned  in  hiftory,  were  built^by 
Nimrod,  Noah's  great  grandfon,  and  the  molt 
ancient  of  conquerors.  1  do  not  believe,  that  they 
were  carried  at  firfl:  to  that  prodigious  magnificence, 
which  was  afterwards  the  afloniChment  of  the 
world  •,  but  certainly  they  were  very  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  from  thenceforth,  as  the  *  names  of  fcveral  Gen.  x. 
other  ciries,  built  in  the  fame  times  atcer  the  model  ""■  ">  '-■ 
of  th.e  cf.pira],  teflify. 

The  erection  of  the  famous  pyramids,  of  the 
lake  Moeris,  the  labyrinth,  of  the  confiderabie 
number  of  temples  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  obelifk-; 
which  are  to  this  day  the  admiration  ar^d  ornament 
ot  Rome,  fliew  with  what  ardour  and  fucccfs  the 
F>gypt;ans  applied  thcmfclvL^s  to  architeccure. 

it  is  however  neither  to  Afia  nor  Kgypr  that  th'is 
art   is  indebted  for   that  degree  of  perit'L~^.loa,    to 

_  *  Erccl),  tfif  lofig  city.  Rchobjib,  tls  krc.tJ  cHy.  Relrr,  ll's  ^rc^t 

which 
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which  it  attained  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  doubt^ 
whether  the  buildrngs,  fo  much  bbafted  by  bothy 
were  as  eftimable  for  their  juilnefs  and  regularity, 
as  their  enormous  magnitude ;  in  which  perhaps 
their  principal  merit  confifted.  The  defigns,  which 
we  have  of  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  prove  that  the 
kings  of  Perfia,  of  whofe  opulence  ancient  hillory 
fays^fo  much,  had  but  indifferent  artiils  in   their 

pay. 

However  it  be,  it  appears  from  the  very  names 
cs)f  the  three  principal  orders  of  architecture,  that 
the  invention,  if  not  perfedion,  of  them  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  Greece,  and  that  it  was  flie  who  pre- 
fcribed  the  rules,  and  fupplied  the  models  of  them. 
As  much  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
arts,  and  almoft  all  the  fciences.  Not  to  fpeak  in- 
this  place  of  the  great  captains,  philoibphers  of 
every  kdi^  poets,  orators,  geom.ecricians,  painters,- 
fculptors,  architeds,  and,  in  general,  of  all  chat  re- 
lates to  the  underftanding,  which  Greece  produced : 
-  whither  we  muft  ftill  go  as  to  the  fchool  of  good 
tafte  in  every  kind,  if  we  defire  to  excel. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  is  nothing  written  by, 
the  Greeks  upon  architedure  now  extant.  The 
only  books  we  have  cf  theirs  upon  this  fubjed,  are 
the  ftru6lures  of  thole  ancient  mailers  ftill  fubfift- 
ing,  whofe  beauty,  univerfally  acknowledged,  has 
for  almoft  two  thouiand  years  been  the  admiration' 
of  all  good  judges:  works  infinitely  fuperior  to  all: 
the  precepts  they  could  have  left  us ;  *  pradice  in 
all  things  being  infinitely  preferable  to  theory. 

For  want  of  Greeks,  Vitruvius,  a  Latin  author^ 
will  come  in  to  my  affiftance.  His  being  architect 
to  Julius  and  Auguftus  Crefar  (for  according  to  the 
moft  received  opinion  he  lived  in  their  times)  gives' 
good  reafon  to  prcfume  upon  the  excellency  of  his 
work,    and  the  merit  of  the   author.     And   the 

■     »  In. omnibus  feve  minus  vaknt  pvxccpta,    qu.m  eKocnmenta. 

Critics 
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Critics  accordingly  place  him  in  the  firfl:  clafs  of 
the  great  geniuffes  ot"  antiquity.  To  this  firft  mo- 
tive may  be  added  the  charafter  of  the  age  in 
■which  he  lived,  when  good  tafte  prevailed  iiniver- 
fally,  and  the  emperor  Augullus  piqued  himfelf 
upon  adorning  Rome  with  buildings  equal  to  the 
grandeur  and  majefty  of  the  empire ;  which  made 
him  fay,  *  that  he  found  the  city  of  brick,  but 
left  almoft  entirely  of  marble.  I  had  great  occafion 
for  fo  excellent  a  guide  as  Vitruvius,  in  a  fubje6l 
entirely  new  to  me,  I  fhall  make  great  ufe  of  the 
notes  Mr.  Perrault  has  annexed  to  his  trandation  of 
this  author,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Chambrai's  rejec- 
tions in  his  work  intitled,  Ancient  and  modern  archi- 
ieolure  compared,  which  1  know  is  in  highefteem  with 
the  judges;  and  thofe  of  Mr.  Felibian,  in  his  book, 
called.  Of  the  principles  of  archite^urc,  &c. 

The  antients,  as  well  as  v/e,  had  three  forts  of 
architedure ;  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  naval. 
The  firft  lays  dov/n  rules  for  all  public  and  privaie 
buildings  for  the  ufe  of  citizens  in  time  of  peace. 
The  fecond  treats  of  the  fortification  of  places,  and 
every  thing  of  that  kind  relating  to  war :  And  the 
third  the  building  of  fliips,  .and  whatever  is  con- 
fequential  of,  or  relates  to  it.  I  fliall  fpeak  here 
only  of  the  firfb,  intending  to  fay  fumerhing 
elfewhere  of  the  tv/o  others-,  and  fhall  begin  by 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  feveral  orders  of 
building. 

;  •  Urbem,  neque  pro  majeRafc  imperil  ornatam,  &  inundntionibus 
incencliifquf  obiioxiarn,  excolunt  adio,  ut  jure  lit  gloriatus,  niar- 
riorcam  lb  relinquere,  quam  latoritiam  acccpiffct.     Sueton,  in  Aug,' 
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SECT.     II. 

Of  the  three  orders  of  archite5fure  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  two  others^  which  have  been  added  to  them, 

THE  occafion  there  was  for  creeling  different 
forts  of  buildings  made  artifts  alio  eftablifh 
ditterent  proportions,  in  order  to  have  fuch  as  were 
proper  for  every  kind  ot  ftrufturc,  according  to 
the  magnitude,  ftrength,  fplendor  and  beauty,  they 
were  diredled  to  give  them :  and  from  thefe  diffe- 
rent proportions  they  compofed  different  orders. 

Order,  as  a  term  of  architecture,  fignifies  the 
different  ornaments,  meafures  and  proportions  of 
the  columns  and  pilafters,  which  fupport  or  adorn 
great  buildings. 

There  are  three  orders  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  They 
may  with  reafon  be  called  the  fupreme  perfection 
of  the  6rders,  as  they  contain  not  only  all  that  is 
fine,  but  all  that  is  neceffary  in  the  art;  there  being 
only  three  ways  of  building,  the  folid,  the  middle, 
and  the  delicate,  which  are  all  perfectly  executed 
in  thefe  three  orders. 

To  thefe  the  Latins  have  added  two  others,  the 
Tufcan  and  Compofite  orders,  which  are  far  below 
the  former  in  value  and  excellency. 

I.  Doric  Order, 

The  Doric  order  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  regular  idea  of  architecture^  and  as  the  eldeft 
fon  of  this  art,  had  the  honour  to  be  alfo  the  firft 
in  building  temples  and  palaces.  The  antiquity  of 
Vitr.  1.  4-  its  origin  is  almoll  immemorial:  Vitruvius  how 
^-  ^-  ever  alcribes  it  with  probability  enough  to  a  prince  i 
of  Achaia,  named  Dorus,  the  fame  evidently  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  Dorians,  and  being  fovereign 

of 
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of  Peloponnefus,  caufed  a  magnificent  temple  to 
be  eredted  in  the  city  of  Argos  to  the  goddefs  Juno. 
That  temple  was  the  firfl:  model  of  this  order  j  in 
imitation  of  which,  the  neighbouring  people  built 
feveral  others :  the  moft  famous  of  thefe  was  that 
confecrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  th^e  city  of  Olym- 
pia  to  Jupiter,  iurnamed  the  Olympic. 

The  eiFential  charader  and  fpecific  quality  of 
the  Doric  order  is  folidity.  For  this  reafon  it 
ought  principally  to  be  uled  in  great  edifices  and 
magnificent  ftrudures,  as  in  the  gates  of  citadels 
and  cities,  the  outfides  of  temples,  in  public  halls, 
and  the  like  places,  where  delicacy  of  ornaments 
feems  lefs  confiftent:  whereas  the  bold  and  gigantic 
manner  of  this  order  has  a  wonderful  happy  efFecft, 
and  carries  a  certain  manly  and  fimple  beauty, 
■which  forms  properly  what  is  called  the  grand 
manner. 

II.  Ionic  Order. 

After  the  appearance  of  thefe  regular  buildingSp 
and  famous  Doric  temples,  architecture  did  not 
confine  itfelf  long  to  thefe  firft  eflays  :  the  emula-^ 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  people  foon  enlarged  and 
carried  it  to  its  psrfcclion.  The  lonians  were  the  vitr.  1.  4, 
firft  rivals  of  the  Dorians  •,  and  as  they  had  not  the  c  i. 
honour  of  the  invention,  they  endeavoured  to  refine 
upon  the  authors.  Confidering,  therefore,  that  the 
form  of  a  man,  fuch  for  example  as  Hercules  was, 
from  which  the  Doric  order  had  been  formed,  was 
too  robuft  and  heavy  to  agree  with  facred  manfions 
and  the  rcprefentation  of  heavenly  things,  they  com- 
pofed  one  after  their  own  manner,  and  chofe  a 
model  of  a  more  delicate  and  elegant  proportion, 
■which  was  that  of  a  woman,  having  more  regard 
to  the  beauty  than  folidity  of  the  work,  to  which 
they  added  abundance  of  ornaments. 

I  2  A  mono  ft 
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Amongft  the  celebrated  temples  built  by  ths 
people  ot  Ionia,  the  moft  memorable,  though  the 
moil  antient,  is  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  aC 
Ephefus,  of  which  I  fhall  foon  fpeak. 

III.  Corinthian  Order. 

The  Corinthian  order,  which  is  the  highefl  de- 
gree of  perfection  architeiflure  ever  attained,  wa5 
Invented  at  Corinth.  Thcugh  its  antiquity  be  no-t 
exaftly  known,  nor  the  precife  time  in  which  Calli- 
nlachus  lived,  to  whom  Vitruvius  gives  the  whole 
glory  of  it,  we  may  jtidge,  however,  from  the 
noblensfs  of  its  ornaments,  that  it  was  invented 
during  the  magnificence  and  fplendor  of  Corinth,  and 
foon  after  the  Ionic,  which  it  much  refembles,  ex- 
cept only  in  the  capital  or  chapiter.  A  ki'nd  of 
Vitr.  1.4.  chance  gave  birth  to  it.  Callimachus  having  feen', 
^'  ^'  as  he  palled  by  a  tomb,  a  bafket,  which  fomebody 
had  fet  upon  a  plant  of  Acanthus  or  bearsfoot,  was 
ftruck  with-  the  accidental  fymmetry  and  happy 
effeCi;  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  growing 
through  and  incircling  the  bafket  •,  and  though  the 
bafket  with  the  Acanthus  had  no  natural  relation 
to  the  capital  of  a  column  and  a  maffy  buildingy 
he  imitated  the  manner  of  it  in  the  columns  he 
afterwards  made  at  Corinth,  eftabiifhing  and  regu-  \ 
lating  by  this  model  the  proportions  and  orna- 
ments of  fhe  Corinthian  order. 

This  Callimachus  was  called  by  th^  Athenians 
xAiiiTixj'^->  expert  and  excellent  in  art^  from  his  deli- 
cacy and  addrefs  in  cutting  marble :  and  according. 
PHn.  1. 34.  to  Pliny  and  Pairfanias,  he  was  alio  called  xoLy.v'(lTi-^v^y 
'^  9-  becaufe  he  was  never  contented  with  himtelf,  and' 

1. 1.  p.  4.8.  ^2s  always   retouching  his  works,  with  which  he  il 
was  never  entirely   fiLisned :   fall   of  fuperior  ideas  " 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  he  never  found  the 
execution  fufficiently  equal  to  them  ;  femper  cahnn- 
mator  fuiy  nee  finem  habefis  diligentio'^  fays  Pliny. 

IV.  T life  an 
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IV.  ^ufcan  Order, 

The  Tufcan  order,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  had  its  origin  in  Tufcany,  of  which  it  re- 
tains the  name.  Of  all  the  orders  it  is  the  moft 
fimple,  and  has  the  feweft  ornaments.  It  is  even 
fo  grofs,  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  except  for  fome 
rultic  building,  wherein  there  is  occafion  only  for  a 
fingle  order  j  or  at  beft  for  fome  great  edifice,  as 
an  amphitheatre,  or  other  the  like  works. 

In  Mr.  Chambrai'sJLidgmentthe  Tufcan  column, 
without  any  architrave,  is  the  only  one  that  deferves 
to  be  ufed ;  and  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  this  order, 
he  cites  an  example  of  it  from  Trajan's  pillar,  one 
of  the  mofl  fuperb  remains  of  the  Ronian  magni- 
ficence now  in  being,  and  which  has  more  immor- 
talized that  emperor,  than  all  the  pens  of  hiftorians 
could  have  done.  This  maufoljeum,  if  it  may  be 
called  fo,  was  ereded  to  him  by  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
iervices  he  had  done  to  his  country.  And  that  the 
memory  of  them  might  fubfift  throughout  all  ages, 
and  endure  as  long  as  the  empire,  they  caufed  them 
to  be  engraven  in  marble,  and  in  the  richeft  ftile 
that  ever  was  conceived.  Architedure  was  the 
writer  of  this  ingenious  kind  of  hiftory  :  and  be- 
caufe  fhe  was  to  record  a  Roman,  fhe  did  not  make 
life  of  the  Greek  orders,  though  incomparably  more 
perfed,  and  more  ufed  even  in  Italy  than  the  two 
others  of  their  own  growth  •,  left  the  glory  of  that  ad- 
mirable monument  fhould  in  fome  meafure  be  divid- 
ed, and  to  fhew  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no- 
thing fo  fimple  to  which  art  cannot  add  perfedion. 
She  chofe  therefore  the  column  of  the  Tufcan 
order,  which  till  then  had  been  only  ufed  in  grofs 
and  ruftic  things,  and  made  their  rude  mafs  bring 
forth  the  choiceft  and  moft  noble  mafter- piece  of 
;irt  in  the  world,  which  time  has  fpared  and  prc- 

I  3  fervct\ 
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ferved  entire  down  tous,  amidft  the  infinity  of  ruins, 
with  which  Rome  abounds.  And  indeed  ic  is  a 
kind  of  wonder  to  fee  that  the  Colii~sum,  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  the  great  Circufes,  the  baths  of 
Dioclefian,  Caracalla,  and  Antoninus,  the  fuperb 
mole  of  Adrian's  burying-place,  the  Septizonum  of 
Severus,  the  Maufol^um  of  Auguftus,  and  fo 
many  other  ftrudtures,  which  feemed  to  be  built  for 
eternity,  are  now  fo  defaced  and  ruinous,  that 
their  original  form  can  fcarce  be  difcerned,  whilfl 
Trajan's  pillar,  of  which  the  ftructure  feems  farlefs 
durable,  Ifill  fubfills  entire  in  all  its  parts. 

V.  Conipofite  Order. 

The  Compofite  order  was  adck-d  to  the  others  by 
the  Romans.  It  participates  and  is  compofed  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  which  occaiioned  it^ 
being  called  the  Compcfite  :  but  it  has  ftill  more 
ornaments  than  the  Corinthian.  Vjtruvius,  the 
father  of  the  archicefts,  fays  nothing  of  it. 

IMr.  Chainbrai  objefts  ftrongly  againft  the  bad 
tafle  of  the  modern  Compofitors,  who,  amldft  {o 
many  examples  of  the  incomparable  architefture  of 
the  Greeks,  v/hich  alone  merits  that  name,  aban- 
doning the  guidance  of  thofe  great  mafters,  take 
a  quite  different  route,  and  blindly  give  into  that 
bad  tafte  of  art,  which  has  by  their  means  crept 
into  the  orders  under  the  name  of  Compofite. 

Gothic  archite5lure. 

That  which  is  remote  from  the  antient  propor- 
tions, and  is  loaded  with  chimerical  ornaments,  is 
called  the  Gothic  architefture,  and  was  brought  by 
the  Goths  from  the  north. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  Gothic  architedure ; 
the  one  antient,  the  other  modern.  The  antient  is 
that  which  the  Goths   brought  from  the  north  iri 

the 
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the  fifth  century.  The  edifices  bulk  in  tbt  antient 
Gothic  manner  were  marr.',  heavy,  and  grofs.  The 
works  of  the  modern  G  ,.ii.c  ftile  were  more  deli- 
cate, eafy,  hght,  and  ot  an  aftonifhing  boldnefs  of 
workmanlhip.  It  was  long  in  ufe,  efpecialJy  in 
Italy.  It  is  furprifing,  that  Italy,  abounding  with 
monuments  of  fo  exquifite  a  taile,  fnouid  quit  its 
own  noble  architecture,  eftabliflied  by  antiquity, 
fuccefs,  and  pofieirion,  to  adopt  a  barbarous,  foreign, 
confuted,  irregular,  and  hideous  manner.  But  it 
has  made  amends  for  that  fault,  by  being  the  firft 
to  return  to  the  antient  tafte,  which  is  now  fojely 
and  univei  fally  pradifed.  The  modern  Gothic  con- 
tinued from  the  thirteenth  century  till  thereeftablifh- 
ment  of  the  antient  architecture  in  the  fourteenth. 
All  the  antient  carhedrals  are  of  Gothic  architecture. 
There  are  fune  very  antient  churches  built  entirely 
in  the  Gothic  tafte,  that  want  neither  folidity  nor 
beauty,  and  which  are  ftill  admired  by  the  greatefl; 
architects,  upon  account  of  fome  general  propor- 
tions remarkable  in  them. 

A  plate  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  of 
which  I  have  fpoken,  will  enable  youth,  whom  I 
have  always  in  view,  to  form  fome  idea  of  them. 
I  fhall  prefix  to  it  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of 
art,  which  Mr.  Camus,  fellow  of  the  academy  of 
fciences,  and  profefTor  and  fecretary  of  the  academy 
of  architecture,  was  pleafcd  to  draw  up  exprefsly 
for  my  work.  At  my  requeft  he  abridged  it  very 
much,  which  makes  it  lefs  compleat  than  it  might 
other  wife  have  been. 
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SECT.     III. 

Explanation  of  the  terms  of  art,  relating  to  the  fh&^ 
orders  of  archite5fiire» 

Mongft  the  Greeks,  an  order  was  compofed  of 
columns  and  an  entablature.  The  Roman^ 
added  pedeftals  under  the  coiumns  of  mofl  orders 
to  increale  their  height. 

The  Column  is  a  round  pillar,  made  either  to 
fupport  or  adorn  a  bqilding. 

Every  column,  except  the  Doric,  to  which  the 
Romans  giye  no  bafe,  is  compofed  of  a  bafe,  a 
ihafc,  and  a  capital  cr  chapiter. 

The  Base  is  that  part  of  the  column,  which  is 
beneath  the  fhaft,  and  upon  the  pedeftal,  when 
there  is  any.  It  has  a  plinth,  of  a  flat  and  fquare 
form  like  a  brick,  called  in  Greek  ^^;^e^  and  mould- 
ings, that  reprefent  rings,  with  which  the  bottoms 
of  pillars  were  bound,  to  prevent  their  cleaving, 
Thefe  rings,  when  large,  are  called  'Tm,  and,  when 
fmall,  AjJragals.  The  Tori  generally  have  hollow 
fpaces  cut  round  between  them,  called  Rundelsy 
Scotia  or  Trochylus. 

The  Shaft  of  the  column  is  the  roqnd  and  even 
part  extending  from  the  bafe  to  the  capital.  This 
part  of  the  column  is  narrov/er  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom. Some  architefts  are  for  giving  the  column  a 
greater  breadth  at  the  third  part  of  their  height, 
than  at  the  bottom  of  their  fhaft.  But  there  is  no 
inftancc  of  any  fuch  practice  amongft  the  antients, 
Pthers  make  the  fhaft  of  the  fame  fize  from  the 
bottom  to  the  third,  and  then  leflen  it  from  the 
third  to  the  top.  And  ibme  are  of  opinion,  that 
It  fhould  begin  to  leflen  from  the  bottom. 

The  Capital  is  that  upper  part  of  the  column 
;^yhich  is  placed  immediately  upon  the  fhaft. 

The  Entablature  is  the  part  of  the  order 

above 
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ftbovc  the  columns,  and  contains  the  architrave,  the 
frize,  and  the  cornifli. 

The  Architrave  reprefents  a  beam,  and  lies  next 
immediately  to  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  The 
Greeks  call  it  Epiilyle,  'EcT(rt;x»o». 

The  Frize  is  the  fpace  between  the  architrave 
and  the  cornifti.  it  reprefencs  the  cieling  of  the 
building. 

The  Cornifij  is  the  beginning  of  the  whole  order. 
It  is  compofed  of  feveral  mouldings,  which  project- 
ing over  one  another,  ferve  to  Ihelter  the  order  from 
the  waters  of  the  roof. 

The  Pedejial  is  the  lowed  part  of  the  order. 
It  is  a  fquare  body,  containing  three  parts  :  The 
foot^  which  ftands  on  the  area  or  pavement ;  the 
die^  that  lies  upon  the  foot ;  and  the  wave  (cyma- 
tium)  which  is  the  cornifh  of  the  pedeftal,  upon 
which  the  column  is  placed. 

Architeds  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  about 
the  proportion  of  the  columns  to  the  entablature 
and  pedeftals.  In  following  that  of  Vignola,  when 
an  order  with  pedeftals  is  to  be  made  to  an  height 
given,  the  height  muft  be  divided  into  nineteen 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  column,  with  its  bafe 
and  capital,  is  to  have  twelve,  the  entablature  three, 
and  the  pedeftal  four.  But  if  the  order  is  to  have 
no  pedeftal,  the  height  given  muft  be  divided  into 
fifteen  parts  only,  of  which  the  column  is  to  have 
twelve,  and  the  entablature  three. 

It  is  by  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhaft 
of  the  columns  that  all  the  parts  of  the  orders  are 
regulated.  But  this  diameter  has  not  the  fame  pro- 
portion with  the  height  of  the  column  in  all  the 
orders. 

The  femidiameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhaft  is 
called  module  or  model.  This  model  ferves  as  a  fcale 
to  meafure  the  fmaller  parts  of  the  orders.  Many 
architecfls  divide  it  into  thirty  parts,  fo  that  the 
whole  diameter  contains  fixty,  which  may  be  called 
\wmies, 

.The? 
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The  difference  between  the  relation  of  the  heights 
of  columns  to  their  diameters,  and  between  their 
bafes,  capitals,  and  entablatures,  forms  the  dif- 
ference between  the  five  orders  of  architefture.  But 
they  are  principally  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  capi- 
tals;  except  the  Tufcan,  which  might  be  con- 
fcmnded  with     the  Doric,    if  only  their  capitals 

were  confidered.  .     ,    .         .    , 

The  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars  have  in  their  capitals 
only  mou'dings  in  the  form  of  rings  with  a  flat 
fquare  ftone  over  them,  called  Plinth  or  Abacus. 
But  the  Doric  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  Tuf- 
can order  -,  the  frize  is  plain,  and  in  the  Doric 
adorned  with  Triglyphs,  which  are  long,  fquare 
ruftics,  not  unlike  the  ends  or  feveral  beams  which 
proie6l  over  the  architrave  to  torm  a  roof  or  cieling. 
This  ornament  is  afi^ded  by  the  Doric  order,  and 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  others.  ^ 

The  Ionic  capital  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  by  its 
volutes,  ears,  or  fpiral  rolls,  projeding  underneath 
the  plinth  or  abacus.  ^ 

The  Corinthian  capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows 
of  eight  leaves  each,  and  with  eight  fmall  volutes, 
which  projed  between  the  leaves. 

And  laltiy,  the  Compofite  capital  is  compoundec 
from  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  capitals.  It  has  two 
rows  of  eight  leaves,  and  four  great  volutes,  whicl^ 
feem  to  projed  under  the  abacus.  _ 

To  relate  at  large  all  the  particularities  affe(^ted 
by  the  different  orders,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  ex- 
patiate upon  particulars  much  more  than  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  plan  of  my  work. 

Mr  Buache,  Fellow  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
has  given  himfdf  the  trouble  to  trace  the  plan  o: 
the  five  orders  of  architefture  in  the  plate  annexed. 
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ARTICLE     II. 

jo/  the  archiie^s  and  buildings  moji  celebrated  by  the 
I  .  antients. 

ICan  only  touch  very  lightly  upon  this  fubjeft, 
which  would  require  whole  volumes  to  treat  it 
m  iis  extent  •,  and  Ihali  make  choice  of  what  feems 
moft  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  and  fatisfy  his 
u(t  curiofny,  without  excluding  what  the  Roman 
liftory  may  fupply,  as  I  have  before  obferved. 

The  Holy  .Scripture,  in  fpeaking  of  the  building  Exod. 
3f  trie  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of  the  temple  of  ^xv.  s,  g. 
Jcrufaieni  that  fucceeded  it,  tells   us   one   circum-  xxviiL^^o. 
Itance  highly  to  the  honour  of  architecture,  which 
is,  that  God  vouchiafed  to  be  the  firfl  architedb  of 
:hofe   tv.'o  great  works,    and    tr.''ced    the  plans  of 
^hem  hiirfelf  with  his  own  divine  hand,  which  he 
iiterwards   gave  to   Moles  and  David,  to   be  the 
node's  for  the  workmen  employed  in  them.     This 
jvas  not  all.   That  the  execution  might  fully  anfwer 
lis  defigns,  he  filled  Eezakel  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  Exod. 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  prefide  in   building  the  ^^^^'  ^^' 
;abernac!e;   that  is  to  fay,  in  the  exprefs  words  of 
:he  Scripture,  he  had  filled  him  "joith  the  Spirit  of  God 
n  wifdom^  av.d  iyi  underjlanding^  and  in    knozvledge, 
md  in  all  manner  of  -workmanfJoip.     To  dcvife  cunning 
'vorks,  to  'xork  in  geld,  and  in  filver,  and  in  brafs. 
^nd  in  cutting  of  flcnes  to  fet  them,  and  in  carving  of 
'imher,  to  "joork  in  till  manner  of  zvorkmanfhip.     And 
le  joined  Aholiab  with  him,  whom  he  had  filled  with 
vifdom  as  zvell  as  all  I  he  other  Artifans,  ihai  they 
nay  make  all  that  1  have  cor.ir,ia;:dcd  thee.     It  is  fa  id 
ii  like   manner,  that  Hiram,  who   was   employed 
■^"  *^olomon  in  building  the  temple,  was  filled  with  1  Kings, 
./(fw,  and  uncUrfanding,  and  cunning,  to  work  in  ^"-  '+• 

all 
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all  works  of  hrafs.  The  words  I  have  now  quoted 
efpecially  thofe  from  Exodus,  fhew  that  the  know 
ledge,  fkill,  and  induftry  of  the  mofl:  excellen 
■workmen  are  not  their  own,  but  the  gift  of  God,  c 
which  they  feldom  know  the  origin,  and  make  th 
nfe  they  ought.  We  muft  not  expeft  to  find  fuc 
purity  of  fentiments  amongft  the  Pagans,  of  whor 
we  have  to  fpeak. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  famous  building, 
of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  that  I  have  mentionel 
more  than  once  elfewhere,  and  in  which  brick  wc 
ufed  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  1  fhall  only  infert  hei 
a  remark  from  Vitruvius,  that  has  fome  relatioh  t 
them. 
Vitruv.  Xhis  excellent  archite6t  obferves,  that  the  ar 

r*'*^'  *  tients  in  their  buildings  made  moft  ufe  of  bricl- 
becaufe  brick-work  is  far  more  durable  than  that  (} 
ftone.  Hence  there  were  many  cities,  in  whic 
both  the  public  and  private  buildings,  and  eve 
the  royal  palaces,  were  only  of  brick.  Among 
many  other  examples,  he  cites  that  of  Maufolu 
king  of  Caria.  In  the  city  of  HalicarnafTus,  faj 
he,  the  palace  of  the  potent  king  Maufolus  is  walk 
with  brick,  though  univerfally  adorned  with  tl 
marble  of  Proconnefus  ;  and  thofe  walls  are  *  fti 
very  fine  and  entire,  cafed  over  with  a  pjaifler  ; 
iiTiooth  as  glafs.  It  cannot  however  be  faid,  th 
this  king  could  not  build  walls  of  more  coftly  m; 
terials,  who  was  fo  powerful,  and  at  the  fame  tin 
had  fo  great  a  tafie  for  fine  architedure,  as  tl 
fuperb  buildings,  with  which  lie  adorned  his  ca|: 
tal,  fufHciently  prove. 

*  Vitruvius  U'ued  ^c^o years  after  Maufolus, 


I.  Tcnoi 


ot  architecture;  i2j 

I.  temple  of  Ephefus, 

The  temple  of  Diana,  of  Ephefus,  was  deemed 
one  of  the  feven  wonders  *  of  the  world. 

Ctefiphon  or  Cherfiphron  (for  authors  differ  inPH".  l-s^V 
the  name)  made  himfelf  very  famous  by  building  '^'  ^^' 
this   temple.      He   traced  the  plans  of  it,  which 
were  partly  executed  under  his  own  direftion,   and 
that  of  his  fon  Metagenes ;  and  the  reft  by   other 
architects,  who  worked  upon  it  after  them,  for  the 
(fpace  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  tha^ 
[fuperb    edifice  took  up   in   building.      Ctefiphon 
worked   before  the   LXth   olympiad.      Vitruvius  A.  M. 
[fays,  that  the  form  of  this  temple  is  dipteric^  that  ^t^^+'j 
is  to  fay,  that  it  was  furrounded  with  two  rows  of  c.  i. 
columns  in  form  of  a  double  portico.     It  was  al- 
moft  one  hundred  and  forty  two  yards  in  length, 
and  feventy  two  in  breadth.  *  In  this  edifice  there 
were  one  hundred  and   twenty   feven  columns  of 
marble  fixty  feet  high,  given  by  as  many  kings. 
Thirty  fix  of  thefe  columns  were  carved  by  the  moft 
excellent  artifts  of  their  times.     Scopas,  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fculptors  of  Greece,  finifhed  one  of 
them,  which  was  the  fineft  ornament  of  this  mag- 
nificent ftru6lure.     All  Afia  had  contributed  witii 
incredible  ardour  to  the  erecting  and  adorning  it. 

Vitruvius  relates  the  manner  of  getting  the  marble  Vkr.  l.  lo.- 
for  this  pile.  Though  the  account  feems  a  little  '^'  /• 
fabulous,  I  fiiall,  however,  repeat  it.  A  fliepherd, 
named  Pyxodorus,  often  drove  his  fheep  to  fted  in 
the  country  about  Ephefus,  at  the  time  when  the 
Ephefians  propofed  to  bring  the  marble  that  was 
neceffary  for  building  the  temple  of  Diana,  from 
Pares,  Proconnefus,  and  other  places.  One  day, 
whilft  he  was  with  his  flock,    it  happened,    two 

*  See  plain  nfiJ  further  defcripdon  of  this   temple ^  as  the  fixtb 
f^tcHs  oj  the  Uihpks  of  the  antienti,  a  liuU  lozuer. 

rams 
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rams  that  were  fighting  niifTed  each  other  in  theii 
carier,  and  one  of  them  hit  his  horn  fo  violent!) 
againfl  a  rock,  that  he  flruck  off  a  piece  of  it 
which  feemed  fo  exquifitely  white  to  the  Ihepherd, 
that  immediately  leaving  his  flock  upon  the  moun' 
tain,  he  ran  with  that  fpHnter  to  Ephefus,  at  tha 
time  in  great  difficulty  about  the  importation  o: 
marble.  Great  honours  were  inftantly  decreed  him, 
His  name  Pyxodorus  was  changed  into  Evangelus. 
which  fignifies  the  mejfenger  of  good  news ;  and  co  thij 
day,  adds  Vitruvius,  the  magiftrate  of  the  citj 
goes  every  month  to  facrifice  upon  the  fpot ;  anc 
in  cafe  he  fails  to  do  fo,  is  fubjed  to  a  feven 
penalty. 
v;tr.  1. 10.      It  was  not  fufficient  to  have  found  marble  ; 

was  neceifary  to  remove  it  into  the  temple,  afte 
being  worked  upon  the  fpot,  which  could  not  b( 
executed  without  difficulty  and  danger.  Ctefiphoij 
invented  a  machine,  which  very  much  facilitatec 
the  carriage  of  it.  His  fon  Metagenes  inventec 
another  for  carrying  the  architraves.  Vitruvius  ha! 
left  us  the  defcription  of  both  thefe  machines. 
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PLATE     IT.   explained. 

^he  fnachines  of  Ctef.phon^  Metagenes^  and  Paconius, 
fcr  remo'ving  great  Ji ones. 

CITE  SIPHON  obferving  that  the  ways  vin-.l.  ic. 
^:  Yv-civi  not  firm  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  ^•"* 
aft  columns,  from  the  quarry  to  Ephefus,  upon 
arriages,  and  that  the  wheels  would  fink  into  the 
round,  and  fruftrate  the  endeavour  of  removing 
lem  in  that  manner,  he  contrived  a  frame,  as  in 
'ig.  I .  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  four  inches  fquare  •, 
NO  of  them,  fomething  more  than  the  length  of 
le  column  A  A,  crofled  at  the  ends  by  the  other 
ft'o,  fomething  more  than  its  diameter. 

At  each  end  of  the  column,  in  the  center,  he  af- 
xed  a  large  iron  pin,  barbed  at  the  ends  within 
tie  ftone,  and  well  fealed  with  lead ;  thefe  came 
hrough  iron  rings  in  the  crofs  pieces  of  the 
rame,  B. 

To  each  corner  of  the  frame,  on  the  fide  the 
machine  was  to  be  drawn,  poles  of  oak  were  joined, 
ty  iron  hooks  to  ftrong  iron  rings,  C. 

When  the  oxen  dicw  at  thefe  poles,  the  columns 
DD  turned  round  in  the  manner  of  a  rollincy- 
tone,  and  were  drawn  with  no  great  difficulty  to 
iphefus  i  eight  thoufand  paces.  Thefe  pillars 
!'/ere  only  rough  hewn  at  the  quarry. 

Fig.  2.  Upon  the  model  of  the  former  machine, 
^etagenes,  the  fon  of  Ctefiphon,  contrived  another 
or  the  carriage  of  architraves.  He  made  ftrono- 
.nd  broad  wheels,  of  about  twelve  feet  in  diame- 
er  DD,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  fixed  the  ar- 
:hitraves  EE  with  large  iron  pins  in  the  center,  at 
ach  end  of  them,  F.  The  pins  came  through  a  ring 
)f  iron  in  a  frame,  like  that  of  Fig.  i.  to  which 
)oles  for  the  beads  to  draw  by  were  affixed  in  the 
ame  manner  *«i>. 
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Fig.  3.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  Paconius  un 
dertook  to  bring  from  the  mines  the  bafcr,  for  a  va: 
ftatue  of  Apollo,  of  twelve  feet  high,  eight  broad 
and  fix  thick.  His  machine,  though  not  unlik 
that  of  Metagenes,  was  of  a  different  make.  } 
confifted  of  two  ftrong  wheels  of  fifteen  feet  high 
H  H.  Into  thefe  he  fixed  the  ends  of  the  ftone  G 
Throuo-h  the  whole  circumference  of  both  thel 
wheelsf  at  only  a  foot's  diftance  from  each  othei 
he  drove  round  fpokes  two  inches  thick,  1 1.  Roun 
thefe  fpokes  the  cable  K  was  wound,  which,  whe 
drawn  by  the  oxen,  fet  the  machine  a  moving 
but  Vitruvius  fays,  that  the  cable  never  drawin 
ffom  any  fixed  or  cefttral  point,  the  engine  cont 
nually  turned  either  to  the  right  or  left,  in  fuc 
a  manner,  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  per  fori 
what  it  was  defigned  for.  Mr.  Perrault  exprelTt 
his  furprife  at  this,  as,  fays  he,  by  adding  only  am} 
ther  cable,  to  draw  equally  on  each  fide  at  the  fan-; 
time,  it  might  have  been  made  a  better  machir 
than  that  of  Metagenes.  He  adds,  that  it  w: 
llrange  a  man  could  have  fenfe  enough  to  invei 
fiich  an  engine,  arid  not  know  fo  eafy  an  expedie] 
to  redify  its  operations.] 


in  prxf.  The  fame  Vitruvius  informs  u^,  that  Demetriu 
*•  7-  whom  he  calls  the  fervant  of  Diana,  fervUs  Btarn 
and  PsEonius,  the  Ephefian,  finifhed  the  buildir 
of  this  temple,  which  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  t 
does  not  precifely  mark  the  time  when  thefe  ty\ 
architedts  lived. 

The  frantic  extravagance  of  a  private  man  d 
flroyed  in  one  day  the  work  of  two  hundred  yeai 
Every  body  knows  that  Heroftratus,  to  immort 
lize  his  name,  fee  fire  to  this  famous  temple,  ar 
Confumed  it  to  afiies.  This  happened  on  the  d; 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born  •,  which  fuggeft( 
the  frigid  conceit  to  an  hiftorian,' that  Diana  w 
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■  bufy  at  the  labour  of  OJympia,  that  fhe  could 
:Jt  fpare  time  to  preferve  her  temple. 

The  fame  Alexander,  who  was  infatiably  fond 
of  every  kind  of  glory,  offered  afterwards  to  fupply 
tlie  Ephcfians  with  all  the  expences  neceflary  for 
tiic  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  provided  they  would 
confenti  that  he  fnould  have  the  fole  honour  of  ir, 
and  that  no  other  name  fhould  be  added  to  his  in 
the  infcription  upon  it.  The  Ephefians  did  not 
approve  this  condition  :  but  they  covered  their  re- 
tulal  with  a  flattery,  with  which  that  prince  feemed  ^ 

iatisfied,  in  anfwering  him.  That  it  zvas  fiot  confijlent 
dr  one  god  to  ereB  a  monummt  to  another.  The  tem- 
ple was  rebuilt  with  flill  greater  magnificence  than 
the  firft. 

2.  Buildings  ere£fed  at  Athens,  efpecially  under  Pericles. 

I  fhould  never  have  done,  if  I  undertook  to  de- 
fcribe  all  the  famous  buildings  with  which  the  city 
of  Athens  was  adorned.     I  Ihall  place  the  Pirseum 
at  the  head  of  the   red,   becauie  that  port  contri- 
buted mofi:  to  the  grandeur  and  powder  of  Athens. 
Before  Themiftocles,    it  was  a  fimple  hamlet,  theCor.  Nep. 
Athenians,  at  that  time,  having  no  port  but  Pha-  "".The- 
lerus,  which   was   very  fmall  and  incommiOdious.  PKn.'in^"    • 
rhemiftocles,  whofe  defign  was  to  make  the  whole  ThemiiK 
Force  of  Athens  maritime,  rightly  obferved,  that,  ^\l^^^^'^ 
:o  accomplifli  a  defign  truly  worthy  of  fo  great  a  c.  i.p.  62. 
3ian,  it  was  neceffary  to  provide  a  fecure  retreat  P^^'^-'"-  '• 
:or  a  very  confiderable  number  of  ihips.     He  caft  y.''  ** 
lis  eyes  upon  the  Pirjeum,  which,    by  its  natural 
ituation,  afforded  three  different  ports  within  the 
"ame  inclofure.     He  immediately  caufed   it   to  be 
vorked  upon  with  the  utmoll  difpatch,  took   care 
0  fortify  it  v/ell,  and  loon  put  it  into  a  conditio^ 
o  receive  numerous  fleets.     This  port  was   about 
wo  leagues  (forty  fl:adia)   from  tlie  city  -,    an  ad- 

VoL,  I,  K  vantageous 
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vantageoLis  ficuation,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  for  re- 
moving trom  the  city  the  licentioufaefs  wnich  ge- 
nerally prevails  in  pons.  The  city  might  be  lup- 
ported  by  the  Pi.^um,  and  the  Piiasum  by  the 
city,  without  prejudice  ro  the  good  ordei  it  was 
necefiary  to  obiervc  m  the  city.  Paufanias  men- 
tions a  great  numt)er  of  temples,  which  adorned 
this  part  of  Athens,  that  in  a  manner  formed  a 
fecond  city  diftinft  from  the  firfl". 

Pericles  joined  thcfe   two  parts  by  the  famous 
*  wall,  that  extended  two  leagues,  and  was  the  beauty 

and  fecurity  of  both  the  Pir^eum  and   the  city  :   it 
Clc.  I.  T.    was  called   the   long  wall     Demetrius  Phalerseus, 
de  orat.      ^^\-(^\<^   he  gove>  ncd  Athens,  applied  himfelf  parti- 
cularly in  fortifying  and  embellifhing  the  Pir^uoT. 
The  arfena!,  built  at  that  time,  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  fineR  pieces  of  work  Greece  ever  had 
Demetrius  gave  the  diredion  of  it  to  Philo,  one  oi 
the  mcft  famous  architeds  of  his  time.     He  dif 
charged  that  commifTion  with  all  the  fuccefs  whict 
could   be  expedlcd   from   a  man  of  his  reputation 
*  When  he  gave  an   account  of  his  condu6l  in  th< 
public  affembly,  he  expreflcd  himfelf  v/ith  fo  mucl 
elegance,  perfpicuity,  and  precifion,  that  the  peo 
pie  of  Athens,  excellent  judges  in  point  of  elo 
qucnce,  conceived  him  as  fine  an  orator  as  he  wa 
un   archited,  and  admired  no  lefs   his   talent  fo 
Vitr.  1.  7.  fpeaking  than  his  ability   for  building.     The  fam* 
inpiffifat.  philofopher  was  charged  with  the  alterations  it  wa 
thought  proper  to  make  in  the  magnificent  tempi 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  at  Eleufis,  of  which  I  flial 
foon  fpeak. 
Plut.  in  To  return  to  Pericles,  it  was  under  his  equall; 

Perici.       long  and  glorious  government,  that  Athens,  in, 


p.  158. 


*  Glorinrtur  Atbcncs  nrrnament:^rio  fuo,  nee  fine  caufa  :  eft  eni 
ilhul   opus   &   impenCa  &  eleganti.i  viiendum.     Ciijus  architeftui; 
Philonem  ita  facundu  rationem  inftitutior.is  fuse  in  theatro  leddidifj 
conlt:it,  ut  dilcrtiilimus    populus  non  miuorein  laudeni  eloquent! 
ejus,  quam  arti  tribueiit.     Val.  Max.  ].  8.  c.  12. 
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Hched  with  temples,  porticoes,  and  flatiie.^  became 
the  admiration  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and 
rendered  herfelf  almoffc  as  illuftrious  by  the  mao-- 
nificence  of  her  buildings,  as  flie  was  for  the  glory 
of  her  military  exploits.  Pericles,  finding  her  the 
depofirary  and  difpenfer  of  the  public  treafures  of 
Greece,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  contributions  paid  by 
the  feveral  ftaces,  for  the  fupport  of  troops  and  fleets, 
believed,  after  having  fufficiently  provided  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  employ 
the  fums  that  remained  to  better  purpofe,  than  to 
adorn  and  improve  a  city,  that  was  the  honour  and 
great  defence  of  all  the  r.il. 

I  do  not  examine  here  whether  he  were  in  the 
right  or  not;  for  this  condud  was  imputed  to  him 
is  a  crime  ;  nor  whether  this  ufe  of  ihe  public  mo- 
ley  was  conformable  to  the  intention  of  thofe  who 
upplied  ic :  I  have  Hiid  ellcwhere  what  we  ought 
:o  think  of  it ;  and  content  myfelf  with  obierving, 
hat  a  fingle  man  infpired  the  Athenians  with  a 
arte  for  all  the  arts  -,  that  he  let  all  the  able  hands 
It  work,  and  raifed  fo  lively  an  emulation  amongft 
he  moft  excellent  workmen  in  every  kind,  that, 
blely  intent  upon  immortalizing  their  names,  they 
ifed  their  utmoft  cnueavours,  in  all  the  works  con- 
ided  to  their  care,  to  fLirmouht  each  odier,  and 
iirpafs  the  magnificence  of  the  defign  by  the 
)eauty  and  fpirit  of  tlie  execution.  One  would 
lave  believed,  that  there  was  not  one  of  thofe 
mildings  but  muft  have  required  a  great  number 
f  years,  and  a  long  fucceflion  of  men,  to  compleat 
: :  and  yet,  to  the  aftonifhmen!:  of  every  body, 
hey  had  been  all  carried  to  fo  fupreme  a  deoree 
fperfedion  during  the  government  of  one  man  •, 
nd  that  too  in  no  confiderable  number  of  years, 
onfidering  the  difficulty  and  excellency  of  woik- 
lanfliip. 

Another    confideration,    which   I    have   already 
Duched  upon  elfewhere,   ftill  infinitely  exalts  their 

K  2  value ; 
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value  :    I  only  copy  Plutarch  in  this  place,    and 
fhould  be  very  glad  if  I  could  come  near  the  energy 
and  vivacity  of  his  expreffions.     Facility  and  expe- 
dition do  nor  generally  communicate  Iblid  and  lafh- 
in(T  graces,  nor  perfeft  beauty  to  works :  but  time, 
vimted  with  labour,    pays  delay  with  ufury,  and 
gives  the  fame  works  a  force  capable  of  preferving, 
j»nd  of  making  them  triumph,  through  all  ages. 
This  renders  the  works  of  Pericles  the  more  admi- 
rable, which  were  finilhed  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  and 
yet  had  fo  long  a  duration.    For,  from  the  moment 
they  came  from  the  workman's  hands,  they  had 
the  beauty  and  fpirit  of  antiques  -,    and  even  now, 
fays  Plutarch,  that  is   to   fay,  about  fix   hundred 
years  after,  they  have   the  frefhnefs  of  youth,  as  if 
but  lately  finiflied  •,    fo  much  do  they  ftill   retain 
a  bloom  of  grace  and  novelty,  that  prevents  time 
itfelf  from  diminifhing  their  beauty,  as  if  they  pof- 
feffed  within  themfelves    a   principle  of  immortal 
youth,  and  an  animating  fpirit  incapable  of  grow- 
ing old. 

Plutarch  afterwards  mentions  feveral  temples  anc 
fuperb  edifices,  in  which  the  moH  excellent  artifts 
had  been  employed.  Pericles  had  chofen  Phidias 
to  prefide  in  ereding  thefe  ftrudures  He  was  th( 
moil  famous  architect,  and,  at  the  f^me  time,  th( 
mofl  excellent  fculptor  and  ftatuary  of  his  times 
I  fliall  fpeak  of  him  prefently,  when  I  come  t<j 
treat  of  the  article  of  fculpture. 

3,  The  MaufoUum. 

The  fuperb  monument  which  Artemifia  eredec 
for  her  hufband  Maufolus,  king  of  Caria,  was  om 
of  the  moft  famous  buildings  ot  antiquity,  as  it  wa 
thought  worthy  of  being  ranked  amongft  the  fevei 
wonders  of  the  world.  1  lliall  cite,  in  the  follow 
ing  article  upon  fculpture,  what  Pliny  fays  of  it. 

4.  OV 
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4.  City  and  light 'hoiife  of  Alexandria. 


m 


It  is  natural  to  exped:,  that  whatever  derives  it- 
feU  from  Ale.xander,  muil  have  ibmething  great, 
noble,  and  majeftic  in  it;  which  are  the  charaders 
of  the  city  he  cauled  to  be  built,  and  called  after 
his  name  in  Egypt.  He  charged  Dinocrates  with 
ihe  diredion  of  this  important  undertaking.  The 
hiilory  of  that  architcd  is  very  fingular. 

He  was  a  Macedonian.     Confiding  in  his  genius  Vitr.  in 
and  great  ideas,  he  let  out  for  the  army  of  Alex-  P'a^fat.l.i, 
ander,  with  ^t^ign  to  n^ake  himfelf  known  to  that 
prince,    and  to  propoie  views  to  him  as  he  con- 
ceived would  fuit  his  tafle.     He  got  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  his  relations  and  friends  to  the 
great  omcers  and  leading  men  at  the  court,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  more  eafy  accefs  to  the  king.     He 
was  very  well  received  by  thofe  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied, who  promifed  to  introduce   him  as  foon  as 
pofilble  to  Alexander.     As  they  deferred  doing  it 
trom  day  to  day,  under  pretence  of  wanting  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  he  took  their  delays  to  im- 
ply evafion,  and  refo'.ved  to  prefent  himfelf.     His 
lhtui;e  was  advantageous,  his  vifage  agreeable,  and 
his  addrefs  fpoke   a  perfon  of  condition.      Relying 
thi-refore  upon  his  good  mien,  he  itripped  himfelf 
of  his  ufual  habit,  anointed   his  whole  body   with 
oil,  crowned  himfelf  with  a  wreath  of  poplar,  and 
throwing  a   lion's  flvin  over  his  fhou'ders,  took   a 
club  in  his  hand,  and  in  that  equipage  approached 
the   throne,    u-.;on   which   the  kin2  iat  difienfins 
juilice.     I'he  novelty  of  his  light  having  opened 
his  way  through  the  crowd,   he  was  perceived   by 
Alexander,  who,  furprifed  at  his  appearance,  or- 
dered him  to  approach,  and  aflved  him  who  he  was. 
He  replied,    "    1   am  Dinocrates   the  Macedonian, 
**  an  archited,  w!i0  bring  thoughts  and  defigns  to 
K^3  '^  Alex- 
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"  Alexander  worthy  his  greatnefs."  The  king 
gave  him  the  hearing.  He  told  him,  that  he  had 
formed  a  defi^.i  o(  cutting  mount  Athos  into  the 
jfo  m  of  a  man,  that  ihould  hold  a  great  city  in  his 
left  h.ind,  and  in  his  right  a  cup  to  receive  all_  the 
rivers,  which  ran  from  that  mountain,  and  to  pour 
them  into  the  fea.  Alexander,  relifhing  this  gi- 
gantic defign,  afked  him  wlieuier  there  were  lands! 
enough  about  this  city  to  fupply  corn  for  its  fub- 
fiftence  ?  And  having  been  aniwered,  that  it  v;ci:ld 
be  neceflary  to  bring  that  by  fea,  he  lold  him  that 
he  applauded  the  boldnefs  of  his  defign,  but  could 
not  approve  the  choice  of  the  place  he  had  pitchec 
upon  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  however  regained 
him  near  his  perfon,  adding,  that  he  would  em- 
ploy his  ability  in  other  undertakings. 

Alexander  accordingly,  in  the  voyage  he  madfi 

into  Egypt,  having   difcovered   a  port  there,  tiial 

v/as   very   well   fheltered  and  of  eafy   accefs,  fur 

rounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  abounding  witl 

conveniencics  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  tc 

the  Nile,    he  commanded   Dinocrates  to   build 

city  adjoining  to  it,  which  v^as  called  Alexandria 

after   his    name.       The   architect's   fkill    and   th 

prince's  magnificence  vied  with  each  other  in  em 

bellifhing  it,  and  feemed  to  exceed  themielves  ii 

order  to  render  it  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  fu! 

strab.1.17.  perb  cities   of  the  world.     It  was  inclofed  withil 

«  79ij-^^-a  vafi:  extent  of  walls,  and  fortified  with  towers.    I 

had   a  port,    aqueduils,' fountains,    and  canals  0 

great  beauty;  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  houfe 

tor  the  inhabitants,  fquarcs,  lofty  edifices,  publi 

places  for  the  celebration  of  games  and  fhews  ;  i 

a  wo;  d,  temples  and  palaces  i^o  fpacious,  and   i 

fo   great    a   number,  that  they  took  up  almoft 

t'fird  part   of  the   whole  city,     I   have  obferve 

elfewhere  in  what  manner  x\lexandria  became  th 

center  of  the  commerce  of  the  eaft  and  weft. 

A  cor 
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A  confiderable  ftruclure,  afrerwards  erefted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  ftill  rendered  it 
more  iamous  ;  I  mean  the  light- houle  of  the  ifland 
of  Pharos,  Sea-ports  were  ufuaily  fortified  with 
towers,  as  well  for  their  defence,  as  to  guide  thole 
who  failed  in  the  night,  by  the  means  of  fires 
kindled  upon  them.     Thefe    towers  were  at  firft  ' 

of  a  very  fimple  fpecies  :  but  Pcolomicus  Philadel- 
phus  caufed  one  lb  great  and  magnificent  to  be 
erefted  in  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  that  fome  have 
ranked  it  amongft  the  wonders  of  the  world :  it 
coft  eight  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  lay,one  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thouland  livres. 

The  ifle  of  Pharos  was  about  feven  fladia,  or  strab.lbid. 
fomething  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league,  from  i'lin.l.  36. 
the  continent.  It  had  a  pomontory  or  rock  againft 
which  the  waves  of  the  fea  broke.  It  was  upon 
this  rock  Ptolom^us  Philadelphus  built  the  tower 
of  Pharos  of  white  (lone,  offurprifing  magnificence, 
with  feveral  arched  Itories  not  unlike  the  tower  of 
Babylon,  which  had  eight  fuch  (lories.  He  gave 
the  diredion  of  this  work  to  a  celebrated  architedl 
called  Soilrarus,  who  cut  this  infcription  upon  the 
tower  :  Sofivatus  of  CniJos,  fon  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the 
gods  preferz'crs^  in  favcur  of  thofe  who  go  by  fea.  In 
the  hillory  of  Philadelphus,  the  reader  may  fee 
what  has  been  faid  upon  this  infcription. 

An  author,  who  lived  about  fix  hundred  years  The  NuH- 
ago,  fpeaks  of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  as  of  an  edifice  ^A^f"^^^" 
fubfifling  m  his  time.     The  height  of  the  tower, 
according  to  him,  was  three   hundred  cubits,   that 
is  to  lay,  four  hundred   and  fifty  he.t^  or  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards.     A  manufci  ipt  fcholiaft  upon  jr.  VofT 
Lucian,  cited   by   Ifaac  Vollius,  allirms,    that  for  -i^'  Pomp, 
its  fize  it  might  be  compared  with  the  pyramids  of    ^^^ 
Egypt;  that  It  was  fquare,  that  its  .Hdcs  were  almoft 
a  lladium,  near  two  hundred  and  eight  yards  \  that 
its  top    might    be   delcried  an  hundred  miies,  or 
about  thirty  or  forty  leagues. 

K  4  This 
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This  tower  foon  took  the  name  of  the  idand,  and 
was  called  Pharos-,  which  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  other  towers  eredled  for  the  fame  ufe.  The 
ifle  on  which  it  was  built  became  a  peninfula  in 
Tzetzes  procels  of  time.  Qiieen  Cleopatra  joined  it  to  the 
hift  \^!  main  land  by  a  mole,  and  a  bridge  from  the  mole 
to  the  ifland  :  a  confiderable  work,  in  which  Dexi- 
phanes,  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  prefided. 
She  gave  him  by  way  of  reward  a  confiderable 
office  in  her  court,  and  the  diredion  of  all  the  build- 
ings fhe  afterwards  caufed  to  beereded. 

We  find  from  more  than  one  example,  that  ex- 
pert architedts  were  very  much  honoured  and  efteem- 
Vitr.  1-  lo.  ed  amongft  the  antients.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes 
f-  33-  had  fettled  a  confiderable  penfion  upon  Diognetus, 
one  of  their  citizens,  to  reward  him  for  the  ma- 
chines of  war  which  he  had  made  tor  them.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  foreign  architedl:,  who  called  himfelf 
Callias,  had  made  a  model  in  little,  of  a  machine 
capable,  as  he  pretended,  of  lifting  and  removing 
any  weight  whatfoever,  and  thereby  excelling  all 
other  machines.  Diognetus.  judging  the  thing  ab- 
folutely  impoinble,  was  not :  fhamed  to  confefs  that 
ic  furpaffed  his  fkill.  The  penfion  of  the  latter  was 
transferred  to  Caliias,  as  far  the  more  expert  artift. 
"When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  preparing  to  make 
his  terrible  IPkpolh  approach  the  wails  ot  Rhodes, 
which  he  befieged,  the  inhabitants  called  upon 
Callias  to  make  ufe  of  his  machine.  He  declared 
it  to  be  too  weak  to  remove  fo  great  a  weii2;hr.  The. 
Rhodians  then  perceived  the  enormous  fault  they 
had  commmitted,  in  treating  a  citizen  to  whom, 
they  had  fuch  great  obligations  with  fo  much  in- 
gratitude. They  befecched  Diognetus  in  the  molt 
earneft  manner  to  afTiil  his  country,  expofed  to  the. 
Utmoft  danger.  He  refufed  at  firft,  and  remained 
for  fome  time  inflexible  to  their  intreaties.  But 
when  he  faw  th.e  priefls,  and  the  mod  noble  children 
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of  the  city,  bathed  in  their  tears,  come  to  implore 
his  aid,  he  complied  at  laft,  and  could  not  with- 
itand  lb  moving  a  Ipedacle.  The  queftion  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  approaching  their  formidable 
machine  to  the  wall.  He  efFeded  it  without  much 
difficulty,  having  laid  the  land  under  water,  over 
which  the  Helepolis  was  to  pafs,  which  rendered  it 
abfolutely  ufelefs,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  raife 
the  fiege,  by  an  accommodation  with  the  Rhodians. 
Diognetus  was  loaded  with  honours,  and  double  his 
former  penfion  fettled  upon  him. 

5.  The  four  principal  temples  of  Greece* 

Vitruvius  fays,  that  there  were  amongft  others  Vitmv.  In 
four  temples   in  Greece,  entirely  built  of  marble,  pr«f-l-7f 
and  adorned  wirh   fuch  exquifite  ornaments,  that 
they  were  the  admiration  of  all  good  judges,  and 
became  the  rule  and  model  of  buildings  in  the  three 
orders  of  architecture.     The  firft  of  thefe  ftrudures 
is  the  temple   of  Diana  at  Ephefus.     The   fecond 
that  of  Apollo  in  the  city  of  Miletus :   Both   thefe 
were  of  the  Ionic  order.     The  third  is  the  temple  Her.  I.  3. 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine   at  Eleufjs,  which  Rtinus  g'^^.^^^'  . 
built  in  the  Doric  order,   of  extraordinary  dimen-  p.  395. 
fions,    capable  of  containing  thirty  thouland  per- 
fons  :  for  there  were  as  many,  and  often  more,  at 
:he  celebrated   procefTion  of    the  fcaft  of  Eleufis. 
This   temple  at   firft  had   no  columns  without,  in 
Drder  to   leave  the  more   room  for   the  facrifices. 
But  Phiio  afterwards,  when  Demeirius  Phaler^eus 
5ove:ned  Athens,   pLaced.  fonie  pillars  in  the  front, 
o  render  the  edifice   more  majedic.     The  fourth 
s  the  tcm^-'le  of  Jupiter   Olympius  at  Athens,  of 
he  Corinthian  order.     Pifilbatus  had  begun  it,  but  vitr.  ibid, 
t  remained  unfinifhed  after  his  death,  upon  account 
)f  the  troubles  in  which  the  republic  was  involved. 
VIore  than  three  hundred  years  alter,  Antiochus 
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Liv.  1.4I'  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  took  upon  him  to  de-^ 
».  20.  fj.^y  i]^Q  expences  that  were  necefTary  for  finifliing 
the  body  of  the  temple,  which  was  very  large,  and 
the  columns  of  the  portico.  Coflutius,  a  Roman 
citizen,  who  had  made  himfelf  famous  ?mongft 
the  architects,  was  chcfen  to  execute  this  great 
work.  He  acquired  gi  eat  honour  by  it,  this  pile 
being  efteemed  to  have  very  few  equal  to  it  in  mag- 
nificence. The  fame  ColTurius  was  one  of  the  firfl: 
amongft  the  Romans  who  buiit  in  th<r  Grecian  tafte. 
He  gives  me  occafion  to  fpeak  o?  feveral  edifices  at 
Rome,  which  often  employed  Gieek  architects,  and 
thereby  in  fome  meafure  to  relume  my  plan. 
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[In  order  to  render  this  article  upon  architefture 
the  more  ufeful  and  entertaining,  ic  was  thought 
propel  CO  add  here  the  following  plates  of  thefeven 
different  kinds  of  ancient  temples,  with  a  brief  de- 
f  r  -stion  of  each  of  them.  The  reader  may  obferve 
tha-  ail  the  different  orders  of  architecture  are  in^- 
troduced  m  them. 


TEMPLE     I.     Plate  3. 
0/  Fortune. 

THIS  kind  of  temples  wTre  called  Ani^e  or 
Pa-'  Jiat^^  becaufe  they  had  no  pillars  at  their 
angles,  but  only  pilafters,  which  the  ancients  called 
Antje  or  ParuitaijE.  The  examples  Vitruvius  gives 
or  rhern  are  three  teinples  of  Fortune  at  Rome, 
efpeciaily  that  near  the  Porta  CoUina.  As  he  does 
not  dcfcribe  it  j)articuiarly,  Mr.  Perrault  thought 
proper  to  make  it  of  the  Tufcan  order,  which  fuits 
the  moft  fimple  of  all  temp'es,  and  an  Arajlyle^ 
that  is  to  fay,  one  having  few  pillars.  There  was  a 
nccefilty  for  giving  it  a  doubie  pediment  upon  ac- 
count of  its  having  tsvo  different  coverings,  that  of 
the  temple,  and  that  of  the  pornco,  fupported  by 
the  tv/o  Tufcan  pillars.  The  height  of  thofe  pedi- 
pients,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  confiderable. 
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TEMPLE     II.     Plate  4. 
Of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  at  Eleufis, 

THIS  fecond  fpecies   of  temple  was  called 
Projlylos^  from  having  pillars  only  in  front. 
It  IS  called  alfo  Tetrajiylos,  that  is  to  fay,  having 
four  pillars  in  front.     The  example  of  this  is  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Eleufina,  mentioned  above  as  one 
of  the  four  principal   temples  of  Greece.     It  was 
begun  by  Idlinus,  and  finifhed  by  Philo,  who  made 
it  a  Proityle  or  Tetraftyle,  by  adding  columns  _ta 
its  front.     The  baffo  relievo  in  the  pannel   of  its 
pediment   reprefents  a  piece  of  hiftory  related  by 
Paufanias,  who  fays,  that,  near  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
Eleufina,  were  two  large  ftones,  that  lay  upon  one 
another,  from  between  which  the  priefts  went  an- 
nually in  proceffion  to  take   a  writing,  that   con- 
tained the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  the  facri- 
fices  during  the  reft  of  the  year.     And  becaufe  thC; 
ancients  ufed   to  reprefent  upon  the   pediments  of 
their  temples  the  particular  manner  in  which   the 
facrifices  were  performed  in  them,  and  the  facrinces.! 
of  this  temple,  which  changed  every  year,  couldi 
not  be  reprefentcd,  it   was  thought   proper  to  put 
this  piece  of  hiftory  upon  the  front  of  it,  as  it  iTiews 
one  of  the  principal  circumftarxces  relating  to  thefe 
ceremonies;  which  was  to  take  the  writing,  that 
prefcribed  the  order  to  be  obferved  in  the  facrifices 
during  the  year,  from  betwixt  the  ftones. 
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TEMPLE    III.     Plates. 
Of  Concord  at  Rome. 

THIS  kind  of  temple  is  called  Amphifroftyhs^ 
that  is,  a  double  Proftyle,  having  pillars  both 
Detore  and  behind  it.  It  is  alfo  a  Tetraftyle,  as 
ivell  as  a  Proftyle.  This  example  is  of  the  Com- 
pofite  order,  for  the  fake  of  diverfifying  the  plates ; 
ind  is  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
ord  ftili  to  be  feen  at  Rome.  It  is  called  Com- 
pofite,  from  being  compofed  of  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
;hian  orders,  having  the  volutes  and  eggs  of  the 
former,  and  the  plinth  of  the  latter. 
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TEMPLE    IV.     Plate  6. 
Of  virtue  and  hcmur  at  Rome. 

THIS  fourth  kind  of  temple  is  called  Pfrip 
tera^  from  having  pillars  all  around  it.  It ' 
an  Hexajlyle^  that  is,  having  fix  pillirs  in  front : 
has  eleven  on  each  fide,  including  thofe  at  th 
corners.  The  example  Vicruvius  gives  of  it 
the  temple  of  virtue  and  honour  built  by  Marius 
and  adorned  with  a  portico  all  around  it  by  Mutiu 
the  architcdl.  St.  Auguftin  mentions  this  temple 
and  tells  us,  that  the  ibre-part  of  it  was  dedicate^ 
to  virtue,  and  the  back-part  to  honour,  in  order  t 
eftablifh  a  refined  morality,  to  which  Vitruviu 
adds  a  circumftance,  omitted  by  that  Saint,  tha 
makes  for  the  fame  effed::  viz.  that  this  temple  ha 
no  pofiicum^  or  back-door,  as  moft  others  had 
which  intimates,  that  it  is  not  only  necefTary  to  pal 
through  virtue  to  arrive  at  honour,  but  that  honon 
obliges  her  votaries  to  return  alfo  through  virtue 
that  is  to  fay,  to  perfevere  and  improve  in  ic.  I 
the  plan  there  is  a  back-door  defigned,  conformable 
to  what  Vitruvius  lays  down  as  ellential  to  this  kini 
of  temples.  The  elevation  is  of  the  Ionic  ordei 
that  all  the  orders  might  be  here  reprefented  (as  ii 
faid  before)  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  temples,: 
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TEMPLE    V.     Plate  7. 
Of  Diana  in  the  city  of  Magmfia, 

rH  I  S  fifth  kind  of  temple  is  called  Pfeiidc- 
diptera,  that  is,  falfe  or  imperfedl  Diptera,. 
:caufe  it  had  not  the  double  rows  of  pillars  which 
e  Diptera  had.  It  is  an  O^iojiyle^  that  is,  having 
ght  pillars  in  front;  and  a  Syjiyky  or  having  its 
liars  clofe,  there  being  only  two  diameters  of 
pillar  between  each  of  them.  It  has  fiheen  pillars 
I  the  fides,  including  thofe  at  the  corners.  Vitru- 
us  fays,  there  were  no  examples  of  this  kind  of 
mple  at  Rome,  wherefore  he  cites  that  of  Diana 
Magnefia,  built  by  Hermogenes  Alabandinus, 
e  fiift  and  molt  celebrated  architedl  of  antiquity, 
ho  was  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  temple.  The 
ace  between  the  walls  and  the  pillars  was  two  in- 
rcolumniations,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bafe  of  a 
liar,  or  five  diameters  of  a  pillar.  There  was 
fo  a  temple  of  Apollo  of  this  kind  at  Magnefia, 
Jilt  by  Mneftes. 
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T  E  M  P  L  E    VL     Plate  S. 
Of  Diana  at  Ephefus. 

THIS  fixth  kind  of  temple  is  called  Dipter, 
from  having  two  rows  of  pillars  all  round  i 
It  is  an  O^oftyk^  that  is  to  fay,  having  eight  pi  11a 
in  front  of  the  Ionic  order,  according  to  the  e> 
ample  cited  by  ViLruvius,  which  is  the  temple  <| 
Diana  at  Ephefus  built  by  Ctefiphon,  the  firft  (i 
the  four  principal  temples  of  Greece  •  Pliny  tel{ 
VIS,  it  had  been  feven  times  rebuilt.  It  is  repr 
fented  in  the  plate  as  an  Eujiyle^  that  is  to  fa 
having  its  intercolumniations  ot  two  diameters,  ar 
the  fourth  of  a  pillar,  in  order  to  render  it  in  fon 
meafure  conformable  to  the  proportions  given 
by  Pliny,  for  which  reafon  alfo  the  fpace  betwei 
the  two  middle  pillars  is  fomewhat  larger  th 
ordinary.  For  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  architrave 
the  middle  was  fo  exceeding  large,  that  it  was  feig 
ed  the  goddefs  placed  it  there  herfelf,  upon  t 
archited's  defpaiiing  of  being  able  to  do  it.  Scai 
are  reprefented  in  the  plan  \  becaufe  the  fame  auth 
fays,  there  were  flairs  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
made  all  of  a  piece  out  of  one  tree,  and  that 
vine  too. 
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TEMPLE     VII.     Plate  g: 
Of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 

rH  E  feventh  kind  of  temple  is  called  Hyp^" 
ira,  that  is,  open  and  expoled  to  the  weather. 
;  is  a  Decajlyle^  having  ten  pillars  in  front;  and  a 
^ycnojlyle,  that  is  to  fay,  having  its  pillars  clofe  to 
ich  other,  Vitruvius  fays,  there  were  no  temples 
f  that  kind  at  Rome,  and  gives  that  of  Jupiter 
)lympius  as  an  example  of  it ;  which,  he  tells  us, 
I  the  preface  of  his  feventh  book,  was  built  at 
tthens  by  Coflutius,  a  Roman  archited.  Paufanias 
;ys,  it  had  pillars  within  it  that  formed  a  Periftyle, 
hich  is  effential  to  this  kind  of  temple:  but  this 
'erifbyle  could  be  reprefented  on  this  plate  only  in 
le  plan.  Paufanias  alfo  relates  the  ceremony  re- 
refented  on  the  pediment;  which  is  the  priefl 
awbing  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with  a  mixture  of 
!hes  brought  from  the  PrytanfEum,  and  the  water 
f  the  river  Alpheus  -,  this  was  done  every  year  on 
le  nineteenth  of  February.  He  tells  us  befides, 
lat  there  was  an  afcent  to  this  altar  of  feveral 
leps.] 
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6.  Celebrated  buildings  at  Rome. 

The  art  of  building  was  almdft  as  foon  known  i 
Italy  as  Greece,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  Tulcans  ha 
not  had  any  communication  with  the  Greeks,  whe 
they  invented  the  particular  order,  which  retair 
Plin.  1. 36.  their  name  to  this  day.  The  tomb  which  Porfenm 
*^' ^^'  king  of  Etruria,  caufed  to  be  eredled  for  himfel] 
during  his  hfe-time,  fhews  the  great  knowled^ 
they  had  in  thofe  days  of  this  art.  This  flrudur 
was  of  ftone,  and  built  almoft  in  the  fame  manne 
as  the  labyrinth  of  D^dalus  in  the  ifland  of  Crete 
if  the  tomb  were  fuch  as  Varro  has  defcribed  it 
a  paflage  cited  by  Pliny. 

Tarquinius  Prifcus  had  a  little  before  ere6le 
very  confidcrable  works  at  Rome.  For  it  was  h 
who  firfl:  inclofed  that  city  with  a  wall  of  ftom 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupitt 
Capitolinus,  which  his  grandfon  Tarquinius  Super 
bus  finiflied  at  a  great  expence,  having  for  that  pur 
pofe  called  in  the  belt  workmen  from  Etruria.  Th 
Roman  citizens  were  not  difpenfed  with  from  fhar 
ing  in  that  work,  which,  though  very  *  painft 
and  laborious,  being  added  to  the  fatigues  of  war 
they  did  not  think  too  heavy ;  fo  much  joy  the 
conceived,  and  fo  much  honour  they  thought  it 
to  build  the  temples  of  their  gods  with  their  owi 
hands. 

The  fame  -f  Tarquinius  Prifcus  raifed  tv^fo'othei 
works,  not  fo  fplendid  indeed  in  outward  appearance! 
but  far  more  confiderable  in   resard  to  labour  an( 

*  Qui  cum  liaii.-l  pnivus  Sc  iofe  iniHtire  adderetlir  lal)cr,  minu'?  ta 
men  plcbs  gravabatur,  lb  tempia  deum  exasdificaie  nianibus  fuii 
I.l-v.  1.  1.  n.  56. 

-f"  Qu^;fi.(plebs)  poftliac  &  ad  aliaj  lU  fpecic  minora,  fie  labori 
aliqtiaiito  majoris,  tradncebatiir  opera:  fores  in  circo  faciendai 
rloacamq;  maximnivi  rcceptaculum  omnium  puigamentoriim  urbi 
fub  teirani  agendam  :  q\iil)iis  duobus  optribus  vix  nova  hoec  magni 
firentia  qulcquam  adx^ri^ire  potiiit.     Ltv,  ibid. 

expence 
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ipxpence :  works,  fays  Livy,  to  which  the  magni- 
ficence of  our  days,  in  its  mofi:  fupreme  degree,  has 
fcarce  been  capable  of  producing  tT\y  thing  com- 
parable. 

One  of  thefe  works  was  the  fubterrancoiis 
fewers  and  canals  tliat  received  all  the  dirt  and  iikh 
of  the  city;  the  remains  of  which  ftili  raife  admira- 
tion and  aftonilHment  from  the  boldnefs  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  greatnefs  of  the  expence  it  muft 
necedarily  have  cod  to  compleat  it.  And,  indeed, 
of  what  thicknefs  and  Iblidity  muft  thefe  vaulted 
watcr-courfes  have  been,  which  ran  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  city  as  fdr  as  the  Tyber,  to  fupport, 
for  io  many  age?,  without  ever  giving  way  in  the 
ieaft,  the  enormous  v/eight  of  the  vaft  ftreets  of 
Rome  eredted  upon  them,  through  which  an  in- 
finity of  carriages  of  immenfe  weight  were  con- 
tinually  pafTing! 

M.  Scaurus,  to  adorn  the  fiage  of  a  theatre  piin.i.3S. 
during  his  edilefliip,  which  was  to  continue  only  a  <^-  ^• 
month  at  moft,  had  caufed  three  hundred  and  fixty 
columns  of  marble  to  be  prepared,  many  of  which 
were  thirty-eight  feet  high.  When  the  time  for  th6 
fhews  was  expired,  lie  had  all  thofe  pillars  carried 
into  his  own  houfe.  The  undertaker,  for  making 
good  the  common  fewers,  obliged  that  edilc  to  give 
nim  fecurity  for  repairing  the  damage,  that  the 
carriage  of  fo  many  heavy  pillars  might  occafion 
to  thole  vaults,  v/hich  from  the  lime  ol  Tarquinius 
I'rircus,  that  is  to  fay,  for  almoft  eight  hundred 
years,  had  continued  immoveable,  and  Hill  bore  (b 
excelTive  a  load  v/iihout  givirig  way. 

Befides  which,  thefe  fubtenaneous  canals  contri- 
buted exceedingly  to  the  clean! inefs  of  the  houfes 
and  ftreets,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  and  wholefome- 
hefs  of  the  air.  The  water  of  feven  brooks,  which 
had  been  united  together,  and  which  was  frequently 
turned  into  thefe  fubterraneous  beds,  clcanfcd  them 
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entirely,  and  carried  off  along  with  them  all  the 
filth  into  the  Tyber. 

Works  of  this  kind,  though  hid  under  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  darknefs,  will  no  doubt  appear  to 
every  good  judge  more  v/orthy  of  praife,  than  the 
moft  magnificent  edifices,  and  moft  fuperb  palaces. 
Thefe  fuit  the  majefty  of  kings  indeed,  but  do  not 
exalt  their  merit,  and,  properly  fpeaking,  refled 
no  honour  but  on  the  ll^ill  of  the  architeft :  where- 
as the  others  argue  princes,  who  know  the  true 
value  of  things  •,  who  do  not  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  dazzled  by  falfe  Iplendor  •,  who  are  more  intent 
upon  the  public  utility  than  their  own  glory  ;  and 
who  are  fludious  to  extend  their  fervices  and  bene- 
ficence to  the  lateft  pofterity  :  objefts  worthy  the 
ambition  of  a  prince  ! 

After  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  Rome,  the 
people,  having  abolifhed  monarchical  government, 
and  refumed  the  fovereign  authority,  were  folely 
intent  upon  extending  the  bounds  of  their  empire. 
When,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  came  to  have  more 
commerce  with  the  Greeks,  they  began  to  ered 
more  fuperb  and  more  regular  buildings.  For  it 
was  from  the  Greeks  that  the  Romans  learned  to 
excel  in  architedure.  Till  then  their  edifices  had 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  folidity  and 
magnitude.  Of  all  the  orders  they  knew  only  the 
Plin.  1.35.  Tufcan.  They  were  almoft  entirely  ignorant  ol 
*"  6.  fculpture,  and  did  not  even  ufe   marble  :  at  lead 

they  neither  knew  how  to  polilh  it,  nor  make  pil- 
lars and  other  works  of  it,  that  by  their  beauty 
and  excellent  workmanfliip  might  make  a  magni-| 
ficent  appearance  when  applied  in  proper  places. 

It  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  till  towards  thei 
latter  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors.! 
that  is  to  fay,  when  luxury  was  grown  to  a  greaij 
height  at  Rome,  that  architeclure  appeared  there! 
in  all  its  fplcndor.  What  a  multitude  of  fuperbl 
buildings  and  mao-nificent  works  were  ereded,  which 
^  Ml 
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ftill  adorn  Rome !  The  pantheon,  the  baths,  the 
amphitheatre  called  the  Colifeum,  the  aqueducts, 
the  caufeways,  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine, 
and  the  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  built  by 
the  order  of  Trajan.  This  work  alone  would  have  Dio.  1.  68. 
fufficed  to  have  immortalized  his  name.  It  had  P-  776. 
twenty  piles  to  fupport  the  arches,  each  fixty  feet 
thick,  and  hundred  and  fifty  high,  without  includ- 
ing the  foundations,  and  an  hundred  and  feventy 
feet  diftant  from  one  another,  which  makes  in 
all  a  breadth  of  fifteen  hundred  fourfcore  and  ten 
yards.  This  was,  however,  that  part  of  the  whole 
country  in  which  the  Danube  was  narrowed,  but  at 
the  fame  time  deeped  and  mod  rapid ;  which  feem- 
ed  an  obdacle  not  to  be  furmounted  by  human  in- 
duftry.  It  was  impoffible  to  make  dams  in  it  for 
Lying  the  foundation  of  the  piles.  Indead  of  which, 
it  was  necc0ary  to  throw  into  the  bed  of  the  river  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  different  materials,  and  by 
that  means  to  form  a  kind  of  bafes  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  water,  in  order  afterwards  to  ere<5t  the 
piles  upon  them,  and  the  whole  fuperdrufture  of 
the  bridge.  Trajan  made  this  bridge  with  the  view 
of  ufing  it  againd  the  Barbarians.  His  fuccefix>r 
Adrian,  on  the  contrary,  apprehended  its  being 
ufed  by  the  Barbarians  againd  the  Romans,  and 
caufed  the  arches  of  it  to  be  demolifhed.  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Damafcus  was  the  architedt  who  prefided 
in  ereding  this  bridge  :  he  had  been  employed  in 
many  other  works  by  Trajan.  His  end  was  very 
unfortunate. 

The  emperor  Adrian  had  caufed  a  temple  to  be  Dio. !.  69. 
built  in  honour  of  Rome  and  of  Venus,  at  the  ex-  1^-^789, 
tremitics  of  which   they  were   placed,  each  fitting  ' 
upon  a  throne:  there  is  reafon   to  believe  that  he 
had  drawn  the  plan,  and  given  the  dimenfions  him- 
felf,  becaufe  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  his  excelling 
in  all  arts  and  fciences.     After  it  v/as  built,  Adrian 
fent  the  draught  of  it  to  Apoliodorus.  He  remeni- 
L  3  bered. 
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bsred,  that,  one  day  indiping  to  give  his  oplnloFj 
upon  a  building  Trajan  was  difcourfing  about  tq 
Apollodorus,  that  archited  had  rejeded  what  he 
faid  with  contempt,  as  talking  of  what  he  did  not 
underfland.  It  was  therefore  by  way  of  infuk,  and 
to  fnew  him  that  lomething  great  and  perfe<5t  might 
be  done  without  him,  that  lie  fent  him  the  defign 
of  this  temple,  with  exprcfs  order  to  let  himknow 
his  opinion  of  it.  Apollodorus  was  naturally  no 
flatterer,  and  faw  plainly  the  affront  intended  him. 
After  having  praifed  the  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
magnificence  of  the  building,  he  added,  that,  fince 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion  of  it,  he  could 
not  deny  but  it  had  one  fault  •,  which  was,  that,  if 
the  goddcfTes  fliould  have  an  inclination  to  rife  up, 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  their  heads, 
becaufe  the  arch  of  the  roof  was  too  confined,  and 
the  temple  not  high  enough.  The  emperor  was 
immediately  fenfible  of  the  grofs  and  irreparable 
fault  he  had  committed,  and  was  inconfolable  upon 
it.  But  the  architeft  paid  for  it,  and  his  too  great 
ingenuity,  which  was  not  perhaps  fufficiently  re- 
fer ved  and  refpedful,  coll  him  his  life. 
Sueton.  in  I  have  not  ranked,  in  the  number  of  the  magni- 
Ner.  c.  31.  fjcent  buildings  of  Rome,  the  palace  called  the 
Golden  Houfe,  which  Nero  caufed  to  be  ereded 
there,  though  perhaps  nothing  like  it  v/as  ever 
feen,  either  for  the  extent  of  its  walls,  the  beauty 
of  its  gardens,  the  number  and  delicacy  of  its  por- 
ticoes, the  fumptuofity  of  its  buildings,  or  the 
gold,  pearls,  jewels,  and  other  precious  materials 
with  v.-hich  it  glittered.  I  do  not  think  it  allowable 
to  give  the  name  of  magnificence  to  a  palace  built 
with  the  fpoils,  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the 
Roman  citizens.  Whence,  fays  Suetonius,  the 
buildings  of  Nero  were  more  deftru6live  to  the 
empire  than  all  his  other  follies  :  IS  on  in  alia  re 
damnofior  qiiam  in  ccdif.cando, 

Cicero 
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Cicero  had  pafled  a  flilj   more  fevere  judgment  cic  1.  2. 
upon  ir,  ^vho  held  no  expenccs  to  be  really  laud-  <^it  offic. 
able,  but  fuch  as  had  the  public  utility  in  view;  as  "' 
the  walls  of  cities   and   citadels,    arfenals,    ports, 
aquedu6ls,  caufeways,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 
He  carried  his  rigour  fo  far,  as  to  condemn  theatres, 
piazza's,  and  even  new  temples  •,  and  fupported  his 
opiRion  by  the  authority  ot  Demetrius  Phalerseus, 
who  abfolutely  condemned   the  excefllve  expenccs 
of  Pericles  in  fuch  llrudtures. 

The  fame  Cicero  makes  excellent  refledlions  upon  cic.  1. 1. 
the  buildino-s  of  private  perfons  :  for  there  is   cer-  ^'^  offic.  n. 

or  r  .      14.0. 

tainly  a  difference  to  be  made  in  this  point,  as  well  ^^' 
as  all  others,  in  regard  to  princes.  *  He  is  for 
having  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  ilate  lodged 
in  an  honourable  manner,  and  that  they  fhould  fup- 
port  their  dignity  by  their  habitations ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  houfes  fhould  not  be  their  prin- 
cipal merit,  and  that  the  mafter  fhould  do  honour 
to  the  dwelling,  and  not  the  dwelling  to  the  mafter. 
He  recommends  to  the  great  men  that  build  care- 
fully to  avoid  the  exceffive  expences  incurred  by  the 
magnificence  of  flrucflures:  expences,  which  become 
of  fatal  and  contagious  example  to  a  city  ;  the  ge- 
nerality not  failing,  and  making  it  a  merit  to  imi- 
tate, and  fometimes  even  to  exceed,  the  great. 
Palaces  thus  miultiplied  are  faid  to  do  honour  to  a 
city.  They  rather  difnonour  it,  becaufe  they  cor- 
rupt it,  by  rendering  luxury  and  pomp  continually 
necefTary,  by  the  cofllinefs  of  furniture,  and  the 
other  expenfive  ornaments,  required  in  lofty  build- 
ings; which  are,  befides,  often  the  caufe  of  the 
ruin  of  families. 

*  Oinanda  eft  dignitns  domo,  non  ex  domo  dignifas  tota  quae- 
renda  :  nee  domo  dominus,  fed  domino  donius  honeftanda  eft — Ca- 
vendum  eft  etiam,  prxllntim  fi  ipCc  edifices,  nc  extra  modum  lumptu 
&  magnificentia  piodeas.  Quo  in  gcnere  multiim  niali  in  cxcmplo 
eft  :  iiudiole  cnim  plciiq;  prxfcrtim  in  hac  paile,  fai:^a  principum 
imitanlur. 

L  4  Cato, 


Vitniv. 
prxtat. 

1.   10. 
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Cato,  in  his  book  upon  rural  life,  gives  very  wife 
advice.  *  When,  lays  he,  to  buiJd  is  the  queftion, 
we  fhould  deliberate  a  great  while,  (and  often  not 
bui.ld  at  all  •,)  but,  when  to  plant,  we  ihould  not 
deliberate  but  plant  direftly. 

In  cafe  we  build,  prudence  requires  our  taking 
good  precautions.  "  Formerly,  fays  Vitruvius, 
"  tn^re  was  a  fevere  but  very  juft  law  at  Ephe- 
**  fus,  by  which  the  architefts  who  undertook  a 
*«  public  building,  were  obliged  to  declare  what 
"  it  would  coll,  and  to  do  it  for  the  price  they  had 
"  demanded,  for  the  performance  of  which  their 
"  whole  ellare  was  bound.  When  the  wo:k  was 
"  finifned,  they  were  publicly  honoured  and  re- 
"  warded,  if  the  expence  was  according  to  their 
"  eftimate.  If  the  expence  exceeded  the  agreement 
"  only  a  fourth,  the  public  paid  the  furplus.  Bur, 
"  if  it  went  beyond  that,  the  archited:  made  good 
*'  the  deficiency.  It  were  to  be  wjfhed,  contmues 
"  Vitruvius,  that  the  Romans  had  fuch  a  regulation 
*'  in  regard  to  their  buildings,  as  well  public  as 
"  private :  it  would  prevent  the  ruin  of  abundance 
"  of  perfons." 

This  is  a  very  juft  refleftion,  and  argues  a  very 
eflimable  charafter  in  Vitruvius,  and  a  great  fund 
of  probity,  which  indeed  diftinguillies  itfelf  through- 
out his  whole  work,  and  does  him  no  lefs  honour 
than  his  great  capacity.  He  followed  his  profef- 
fion  with  a  noble  difintereftednefs,  very  uncommon 
in  thofe  who  praftife  it.     f  Reputation,  not  gain, 

PncHit-i.e.  was  his  motive.     He  had  learned  from  his  maflers, 
that  an  architeft  ought  to  flay  till  he  is  defned  to  un- 

*  ^(Hficare  din  cogitare  oportet,  conferere  cogitare  non  oportet, 
fed  facerc. 

+  Ego  autem,  Cxfar,  non  ad  pecuniam  parandam  ex  arte  dedi 
iliidium,  kd  poliiis  tenuitatem  cum  bona  fama.  quam  abiindantlam 
cum  infamia  iequendam  probavi.  Cjeteri  architefti  rogant  Sc  am- 
b;unt,  ut  aichileiStentur  :  mihi  autem  d  praceptoribus  eft  tradltura, 
rogatum  non  rognntem  oporteie  fulcipere  curam,  quod  ingenuus 
coJor  raovctur  pudore  petcjido  rem  lurpiciofam.  Nam  benehcium 
dantcsj  nqn  lecipicntes,  ambiuntur.     Viirwv. 

dertake 
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jertake  a  wcrk ;  and  that  he  cannot,  without  fhame 
make  a  demand,  that  fhews  him   interellcd   in  it: 
oecauic   ^very  body  knows  people  do  not  follicit 
xhe.stodo  tiiem  good,  but  to  receive   it  from 
:hem. 

He  requires  in  his  profelTion  an  extent  of  know-  vitr.  1.  x, 
cJge,  that  occafions  aftonifhment.     Accordino-  to  ^-  *' 
lijn,  an  archited:  mull  be  both  ingenious  and^la- 
lorioj.s  :  for  capacity  without  apphcation,  and  ap- 
iic'ition  without  capacity ,  never  make  an  excellent 
irtiit.     He  n-uft  therefore  know  how  to  defio-n 
nderdanu   geometry,  not  be   ignorant  of  optics, 
r.vc    lea.nc   arithmetic,    know   much   of  hiftory, 
lave  well   lludied  philofophy,    with   fome   know- 
edge  of  mufir,  pliyf'ic,  civil  law,  and  agronomy. 
Tie   arter wards  proceeds   to  flicw  particularly,    in 
i^-hit  m.;nner  each  of  thefe   branches  of  learnino- 
nay  be  uieiul  to  an  aichiteft.  ° 

When  he  comes  to  philofophy,  befides  the  know- 
:dge  neceiiary  to  his  art,  to  be  derived  from 
hyfics,    he   confiders   it   with  regard    to  morals. 

•  The  fludy  of  philofophy,  fays  he,  ferves  alfo 
I  to  render  the  architect  more  compleat,  who 
'  ought  to   have  a  foul  great  and  bold,  without 

•  arrogance,  equitable  and  faithful,  and,  what  is 

•  ftill  more  important,  entirely  exempt  from  ava- 
rice :  for  it  is  utterly  impofiible  ever  to  do  any 
thing  well,  or  to  attain  any  excellence  without 
fidelity  and  honour.  lie  ought  therefore  to  be 
difinterefhed,  and  to  have  lefs  in  view  the  ac- 
quiring of  riches,  than  honour  and  reputation, 
by  architecture  ;  never  acting  any  thing  unwor- 
thy of  fo  honourable  a  proteffion  :  for  this  is 
what  philofophy  prefcribcs." 

Vitruvius  has  not  thought  fit  to  require  in  his 
•chitect  the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  it  is  often 
roper  even  to  dilb-uH:,  as  a  very  happy  fiyino- 
iiirarch  has  preferved  explains.  It  was  occafioneS 
y  a  confiderable  building  that  the  Athenians  in- 
tended 
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tended  to  ered:,  for  the  execution  of  which  two 
architedts  offered  themfelves  to  the  people.  The 
one,  a  fine  fpeaker,  but  not  very  expert  in  his  art, 
charmed  and  dazzled  the  whole  affembly  by  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  he  exprelfed  himfelf  in 
explaining  the  plan  he  propofed  to  follow.  The 
other,  as  bad  an  orator  as  he  was  an  an  excellent 
architedl,  contented  himfelf  with  telling  the  Athe- 
nians :  *  Men  of  Athens^  1  will  do  what  he  has  faid. 
I  conceived,  that  I  could  not  conclude  this  arti- 
cle  upon  architefture  better,  than  with  giving  fome 
idea  of  the  ability  and  manners  of  him,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  good  judges,  pradlifed  and 
taught  it  with  moft  reputation. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
OF    SCULPTURE. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  different  fpecies  offculpture. 

"SCULPTURE  is  an  art,  which  by  the  means 
J  oi  2l  defign  or  plan  and  of  foHd  matter,  imi- 
ites  the  palpable  objefls  of  nature.  Its  matter  is 
^ood,  flone,  marble,  ivory  •,  different  metals,  as 
old,  filver,  copper  •,  precious  ftones,  as  agate,  and 
le  like.  This  art  includes  alfo  calting  or  found- 
ig,  which  is  fubdivided  inlo  the  art  of  making 
gures  of  wax,  and  that  of  cafting  them  in  all  forts 
f  mecals.  By  fculpture  I  underftand  here  all  thefe 
ifi^erent  fpecies. 

The  fculptors  and  painters  have  often  had  great 
ifputes  amongft  themfelves  upon  the  pre-emi- 
snce  of  their  feveral  profeffions  ;  the  firlt  found- 
lig  the  preference  upon  the  duration  of  their 
orks,  and  the  latter  oppofing  them  with  the  ef- 
6ls  of  the  mixture  and  vivacity  of  colours.  But, 
ithout  entering  into  a  queftion  not  eafy  to  decide, 
ulpture  and  painting  may  be  confidered  as  two 
fters,  that  have  but  one  origin,  and  vvhofe  ad- 
antages  ought  to  be  common-,  I  might  almoll  fay 
;  die  fame  art,  of  which  defign  is  the  foul  and 
iile,  but  which  work  in  a  different  manner,  and 
pon  different  materials. 

It  is  difficult  and  little  important  to  trace,  thro' 
le  obfcurity  of  remote  ages,  the  full:  inventors  of 
ulpture.     Its  origin  may  be  dated  with  th<it  of 

the 
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the  world,  and  we  may  fay  that  God  was  the  firf 
ftatuary,  when,  having  created  all  beings,  he  feemec 
to  redouble  his  attention  in  forming  the  body  o 
man,  for  the  beauty  and  perfedtion  of  which  h 
feems  to  have  wrought  with  a  kind  of  fatisfadioi 
and  complacency. 

Long  after  he  had  finifhed  this  mafter-piece  c 
his  all-powerful  hands,  he  was  willing  to  be  ho 
noured  principally  by  the  fculptor's  application  ii 
building  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  of  vv^hich  himj 
felf  gave  the  idea  to  the  legin.itor  of  the  Hebrew; 
But  in  what  terms  does  he  fpeak  to  the  admirabi 
Exodus  artift  he  thought  fit  to  employ  in  it  ?  1  have  chofeh 
xxxi.  fays  he  to  his  prophet,  a  man  of  the  tribe  ofjudal 
and  1  have  filled  him  with  the  fpirit  of  God,  in  wij 
dom,  and  in  underfianding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  t 
all  manner  of  workmanfloip.  To  devife  cunning  work 
to  work  in  gold,  ayid  injilver,  and  in  hrcfs.  And  i 
cutting  cfftones,  to  fet  them,  and  in  cutting  of  timbei 
to  work  in  all  man7ier  of  workmanfhip.  Does  nc 
this  feem  as  if  the  queftion  were  the  infpiration  c 
the  prophet  himfelf  to  give  laws  to  his  people.  H 
fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner  in  refped  to  the  work 
men  that  are  to  build  and  adorn  the  temple  c) 
Jerufalem. 

Nothing  could  exalt  the  merit  of  fculpture  f; 
much  as  lb  noble  a  delVmation,  if  it  had  fulfilled 
faithfully.  But,  long  before  the  building  of  thj 
temple,  and  even  the  tabernacle,  it  had  Ihamefull 
proftituted  itfelf  for  hire  to  idolatry,  which  by  il 
means  filled  the  world  with  ftatues  of  falfe  divl 
nities,  and  expofcd  them  for  the  adoration  of  tH 
people.     *  We  find  in  the  Scripture,  that  one  d 

*  Alfo  thefingular  dtUgeuce  of  the  artificer  did  help  tofrtfornvm 
the  ignorrjit  to  moreficpcrflition.  For  he,  ferad-venture,  nvilling  to  pleA 
vne  in  authority,  forced  all  his  skill  to  7nakc  ibe  refemblance  of  the  h 
jafoion.  Andfo  the  multitude,  allured  by  the  grace  of  the  ^-ork,  to 
kirn  fiotu  for  a  god,  nvho  a  Utile  before,  'was  but  honoured  as 
man.  And  this  ^ivas  an  occafon  to  deceive  the  ivorld.  Wifd.  xi 
18,  19,  20,  21.  I 

th 
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he  caufes  which  had  conduced  moft  to  the  fpread- 
ng  of  this  impious  worfhip,  had  been  the  extreme 
)eauty  which  the  workmen,  in  emulation  of  each 
)ther,  had  exerted  themfelves  to  give  thofe  ftatues: 
rhe  admiration,  excited  by  the  view  of  thefe  ex- 
:ellent  works  of  art,  was  a  kind  of  enchantment, 
vhich,  by  ftrongly  affedling  the  fenfes,  conveyed 
he  ilkifion  to  the  mind,  and  drew  in  the  multitude, 
t  is  againft  this  univerfal  delufion  Jeremiah  ad- 
nonifhed  the  Ifraelites  to  beware,  when  they  fhould 
ee  in  Babylon  the  ftatues  of  gold  and  filver  carried 
'.bout  in  pomp  upon  the  days  of  folemnity.  At 
hat  time,  fays  the  prophet,  when  the  whole  mul- 
itude,  filled  with  veneration  and  awe,  fhall  pro- 
bate themfelves  before  the  idols  (for  the  captivity, 
n  which  the  people  of  God  were  in  a  flrange  land, 
vould  not  admit  them  to  exprefs  themfelves  aloud) 
ay  within  yourfelves :  It  is  only  thou,  O  Lord,  Bamch  ri. 
rHAT  ought  to  be  adored.  ^• 

It  muft  be  owned  alfo  that  fculpture  did  not 
^  contribute  a  little  to  the  corruption  of  manners, 
)y  the  nudity  of  the  images,  and  reprefentiitions 
:ontrary  to  modefty,  as  the  Pagans  themfelves 
lave  confefTed.  I  though:  it  proper  to  premife  this 
emark,  that,  in  what  I  fhall  fay  hereafter  in  praife 
)f  fculpture,  the  reader  may  fee  I  diftinguifli  the 
;xcellency  of  the  art  in  itfelf,  from  the  abufe  which 
nen  have  made  of  it. 

The  firft  fculptors  made  their  works  of  earth,  P.in.i.  34. 
vhether  they  were  ftatues,  or  moulds  and  models.  "^' '"' 
rhis  made  the  ftatuary  Pafiteles  fay,  that  the  works 
vhich  were  either  caft,  or  cut  with  a  chifTel  or 
graver,  owed  their  being  to  the  art  of  making  fi- 
gures of  earth,  called  Plajlice.  It  is  faid  that  De- 
Tiaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Frifcus,  who 
ook  refuge  from  Corinth  in  Erruria,  brought  thi- 
her  abundance  of  workmen    with  him,  who  ex- 

*  Auxcip  &:  artera  vitiorum  irrltamenta.     PLr,.  Proam.  1.  33. 

celled 
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celled  in  that  art,  and  introduced  the  taPie  for  i 
there,  which  afterwards  communicated  itfelf  to  the 
reft  of  Italy.  The  ftatues  ereded  in  that  country 
to  the  gods,  were  at  firft  only  of  earth,  to  which 
for  their  whole  ornament,  was  added  a  red  colour 
We  ought  not  to  be  afhamed  of  the  men,  fays 
Plinyj  who  adored  fuch  gods.  They  fet  no  valui 
upon  gold  and  filver,  either  for  themfelves  or  thei 
deities.  Juvenal  calls  a  ftatue,  like  that  eredled  b' 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  in  the  temple  of  the  father  o 
the  gods : 


t3^ 


Fidtilis,  &  nullo  violatus  Jupiter  aurd. 
yf  Jove  of  earth,  nor  yet  by  gold  profaned. 

It  was  very  late  before  they  began  -f-  to  fet  u] 

A.  Mo     golden  or  gilt  ftatues  at  Rome.     This  was  fir( 

^^^°*       done  in  the  confulftiip  of  P.  Corn.     Cethegus,  an( 

M.  Bjebius  Tamphilus,  in  the  57iftj  or  573d  yea 

of  Rome. 

Plin.  1. 35.     Portraits  were  afterwards  made  alfo  of  plaifte 

^'^^'       and  wax,  the  invention  of  which  is  afcribed  to  Ly 

fiftratus  of  Sicyone,  the  brother  of  Lyfippus. 

We  find  that  the  antients  made  ftatues   of  al 

Paufan.     moft  all  forts  of  wood.     There  was  an  image  0 

]z^-         Apollo  at  Sicyone  made  of  box.    At  Ephefus,  acj 

c.  40.'     'cording  to  fome  writers,  that  of  Diana  was  of  ce 

dar,  as  well  as  the  roof  of  the  temple.     The  le 

mon-tree,    the  cyprefs,  the  palm,    the  olive,    th 

ebony,  the  vine  •,  in  a  word,  all  trees  not  fubjed 

to  rot,  or  to  be  worm-eaten,  were  ufed  for  ftatues 

Plln.  1. 36.      Marble  foon  became  the  moft  ufual,  and  the  moi 

^-  4-        efteemed  material  for  works  of  fculpture.    It  is  be 


•  Hje  turn  efRgies  deoruni  erant  laudatiflimae.  Nee  poenitet  no 
illorum,  qui  tales  deos  coluere.  Aurum  eiiim  &  argentum  ne  dii 
quidem  conficiebant.     Plin. 

f  Acilius  Glabrio  duumvir,  ftatuam  aurp.tain,  quse  prima  orti 
nium  in  Italia  llatua  aurata  eft,  palri  Glabrioni  pol'uit.  Liv.  I.  4-C 
n.  34. 

feevei 
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lieved  that  Dipasnes  and   Scyllis,  both  of  Crete, 
[Were  the   firft  who  ufed   it   at  Sicyone,  which   was 
jlong,  in  a  manner,  the  centre  and  fchool  of  arts  : 
They  lived  about  the  50th  olympiad,  a  little  before  A.  m, 
Cyrus  reigned  in  Perfia.  s+h- 

I  Bupalus  and  Anthermus,  two  brothers,  made 
Ithemlelves  famous  for  the  art  of  carving  marble, 
in  the  time  of  Hipponax,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
5oth  olympiad.  That  poet  had  a  very  ugly  face.  a.  m. 
They  made  his  portrait  in  order  to  expofe  it  to  the  3+64- 
iaughter  of  fpeftators.  Hipponax  conceived  a  more 
:han  poetic  fury  againft  them,  and  made  fuch  viru- 
lent verfes  upon  them,  that,  according  to  fomd, 
:hey  hanged  themfelves  through  grief  and  fhame. 
But  this  fa6t  cannot  be  true,  becaufe  there  were 
ivorks  of  their  making  after  that  time. 

At  firft  the  artifts  ufed  only  white  marble,  PUn.  1. 3^. 
Drought  from  the  ifle  of  Pharos.  It  was  reported,  ^'  ^' 
:hat,  in  cutting  thefe  blocks  of  marble,  they  fome- 
imes  found  nrtural  figures  of  a  Silenus,  a  god 
?an,  a  whale  and  other  fifhes.  Jafper  and  fpotted 
narble  became  afterwards  the  fafhion.  It  was 
wrought  principally  from  the  quarries  of  Chio,  and 
ibon  was  commonly  found  in  almoft  all  countries. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  manner  of  cutting  large 
i)locks  ot  marble  into  many  thin  pieces,  to  cover 
ihe  walls  of  houfes,  was  invented  in  Caria.  The 
oalace  of  king  Maufolus  at  Halicarnaffus  is  the 
^oll  antien:  hcufe  that  had  thefe  incruftations  of 
narble,  which  were  one  of  its  greateft  ornaments. 
I  The  u{c  of  ivory,  in  works  of  fculpture,  was 
pnown  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece.  Ho-  OdyfT.  a. 
ner  fpeaks  of  them,  though  hs  never  mentions  ^-  73- 
lephants. 

I  The  art  of  cafting  gold  and  filver  is  of  the  great- 
fft  antiquicy,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  its  orio-in. 
fhe  gods  of  Laban,  which  Rachel  ftole,  feem'^to 
^ave  been  of  this  kind.  The  jewels  offered  to  Re- 
)ecca  were  of  caft  gold.     Before  the  Ifraelites  left 
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Egypt,  they  had  feen  caft  ftatues,  which  they  Iml^ 
tated  in  calling  the  golden  calf,  as  they  did  after- 
wards in  the  brazen  ferpent.  From  tliat  time  al 
the  nations  of  the  eaft  caft  their  gods,  dcos  ccjifla- 
tiles ;  and  God  forbad  his  people  to  imitati 
them  upon  pain  of  death.  In  the  building  o 
the  tabernacle,  the  workmen  did  not  invent  thi 
art  of  founding :  God  only  diredted  their  tafte.  I 
is  faid,  that  Solomon  caufed  the  figures  ufed  in  tht 
temple,  and  elfewhere,  to  be  caft  near  Jericho,  be 
caufe  it  was  a  clayey  foil,  in  argillofa  terra :  whicl 
fhews  that  they  had  even  then  the  fame  manner  o 
founding  great  maftes  as  we  have. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  Greek  or  Romai 

authors  had  informed  us  in  what  manner  the  an 

tients  caft  their  metals  in  making  figures.     W 

Plin.1. 37' find,  by  what  Pliny  writes  upon  that  head,  tha 

they  Ibmedmcs  made  ufe  of  ftone- moulds.    Vitru 

Vitruv.      vius  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  ftones  found  about  th 

i.  2.  c.  7.  lake  Volfenus,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  whic 

would  bear  the  force  of  fire  without  breaking,  am 

of  which  moulds  were  made  for  cafting  feven 

Plin.l.  54.  forts  of  works.    The  antients  had  the  art  of  ming 

'^-  ^'^'        ling  different  metals  in  the  mould,  to  exprefs  dii 

ferent  paffions  and  fentiments  by  the  diverfity  c 

colours. 

There  are  feveral  manners  of  carving  metals  an 
precious  ftones  :  for  in  both  the  one  and  the  othe 
they  work  in  relief,  and  in  hollow,  which  is  calle 
engraving.  The  antients  excelled  in  both  way! 
The  baflb  relievo's,  v/hich  we  have  of  theirs,  at 
Infinitely  efteemed  by  good  judges :  and  as  to  er 
graved  ftones,  as  the  fine  agates  and,  cryftals,  c 
which  there  are  abundance  in  the  king  of  France' 
cabinet,  it  is  generally  faid,  that  there  is  nothin, 
fo  exquifite  as  thofe  of  the  antient  mafters. 

Though  they  engraved  upon  almoft  all  kinds  c 
precious  Hones,  the  moft  finiflied  figures,  whic 
we  have  of  theirs,   are  cut  upon  onyxes,  whic 
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is  a  kind  of  agate  not  tranfparent,  or  on  cornelians, 
which  they  found  more  fit  for  engraving  than  any 
other  ftones,  becaufe  they  are  more  firm  and  even, 
and  cut  more  neatly-,  and  alfo  becaufe  there  are 
different  colours  that  run  one  above  the  other  in 
the  onyx,  by  the  means  of  which  in  relievo  the 
bottom  continues  of  one  colour,  and  the  figures  of 
another  To  engrave  upon  gems  and  cryftals  they 
ufcd,  as  now,  the  point  of  a  diamond. 

The  antients  highly  extolled  the  gem  in  the  ring  Plin.l.  7. 
of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  which  he  threw  *^*** 
into  the  fea,  and  was  brought  back  to  him  by  a 
very  extraordinary  accident :  in  Pliny's  time  it  was 
pretended  to  be  at  Rome.  It  was,  according  to 
fome,  a  fardonyx  -,  to  others  an  emerald.  That  of 
Pyrrhus  was  no  lefs  efleemed  •,  upon  which  might 
be  ken  Apollo  with  his  harp  and  the  nine  mufes, 
each  with  their  particular  iymboi:  And  all  this  not 
the  effeft  of  art  but  of  nature :  non  arte,  fed  fpcnte 
mtura. 

The  art  of  fculpture  was  principally  employed 
upon  cups  ufed  at  feafts  :  thefe  pieces  were  very  rich 
and  curious,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  coftly  mate- 
rials. 

One  of  the  greatefl:  advantages  the  art  of  making 

Dortraits  ever  received,  for  the  eternifing  its  worksj 

s  that  of  engraving  upon  wood  and  copper-plates, 

:)y  the  means  of  which  a  great  number  of  prints 

(|irc  taken  off",  that  mukiply  a  defign  almoft  to  in- 

iiiity,  and  convey  the  arti[l*s  thoughts  into  dift-erent 

jjarts,  which  before  could  only  be  known  from  the 

ringle  piece  of  his  own  work.     There  is   reafon  to 

p.der,  that  the  antients,  who  engraved  fo  many 

,::-ccllerit  things  upon  hard  ftones  and  cryftals,   did 

Iiot  difcover  fo  fine  a  fecret,  which  indeed  did  not 
ippear  till  after  printing;  and  was,  no  doubt,  an 
-Ire^t  and  imitation  of  it.  For  the  impreftlon  of 
ires  and  cuts  did  not  begin  to  be  ufed  till  the  end 
I  the  fourteenth  century.  The  world  is  indebted 
Vol.  I.  M  for 
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for  the  invention  of  them  to  a  goldfmith,   that 
worked  at  Florence. 

After  having  related,  by  way  of  abridgment,  the 
greateft  part  ot  what  employed  the  fculpture  of  the 
anticnts,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  an  account  of 
fome  of  thofe  who  pradifed  it  with  moll  fuccefs 
and  reputation. 

SECT.    IT. 

Sculptors  moft  celebrated  amon^fl  the  antients, 

THongh  fculpture  had  its  birth  in  Afia  and 
Egypt,  it  was  from  Greece,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  that  it  derived  its  luftre  and  perfection.  Not 
to  mention  the  firft  rude  efiays  of  this  art,  which 
always  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  their  infan- 
tile ftate,  Greece  produced,  efpecially  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  *  and  after  him,  a  multitude  of  excel- 
lent artifts,  who  laboured,  in  emulation  of  each 
other,  to  place  fculpture  in  honour  by  an  infinite 
number  of  works,  which  have  been,  and  will  be, 
the  admiration  of  all  ages.  Attica  -j-,  fertile  in 
quarries  of  marble,  and  ftill  more  abundant  in  happy 
genius's  for  the  arcs,  was  foon  inriched  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  ftatues. 

I  fhall  mention  here  only  fuch  of  them,  as  were 
moft  diftinguiilied  by  their  abiUty  and  reputation. 
The  moft  celebrated  are  Phidias  Polycletus,  Myron,| 
Lyfippus,  Praxiteles,  and  Scopas. 

There  is  another  ftill  more  illuftrious  than  all  I 
have  named,  but  in  a  different  wjy  :  this  is  the 
famous  Socrates.  I  ought  not  to  envy  fculpture  the 
honour  llie  had  of  reckoning  Socrates  amongft  her 

*  Miiltas  artes  ati  animorum  corponiraq;  cultum  nobis  erudl- 
tiffima  omnium  gens  (Grxca)  invenif-.     Li'V.  1.  39.  c.  8. 

t  Exornata  eo  genere  operum  eximie  terra  Artica,  &  copia  do- 
meftici  marmorls,  &  ingenio  artilicum.  Zra.  1.  31.  n.  26.  Tlicfe 
marhks  n'.'crc  dug  in  the  Peiitclic  mountain,  'which  <vjas  in  Attica. 

pupils. 
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pupils.  He  was  the  Ton  of  a  ftatuary,  and  was  oni^  ^'^og. 
himfelf,  before  he  commenced  philofoplier.  The  l^^^^^' '" 
three  graces,  which  were  carefully  prefei  ved  in  tlie 
citadel  of  Athens,  were  generally  afchbed  to  him. 
They  were  not  naked,  as  it  was  ufual  to  reprcfent 
them,  but  covered :  which  jOhews  what  inclination 
he  had  at  that  time  for  virtue.  He  faid,  that  this 
art  had  taught  him  the  firft  precepts  of  philofo*  hyi 
ind  that,  as  fculpture  gives  form  to  its  fubjeCls  by 
'emoving  its  fuperliuities,  fo  that  fcience  introduces 
I'irtue  into  the  heart  of  man,  by  gradually  rctrench- 
ng  all  his  imperfedions. 

Phidias, 

Phidias,  for  many  reafons,  deferves  to  be  placed 

t  the  head  of  the  fculptors.    He  was  an  Athenian,  A.  M; 

nd  flourifhed  in  the  83d  olympiad;  happy  times,  ^^s^. 

therein,  after  the  viftories  obtained  over  the  Per- 

ians,    abundance,    the   daughter    of   peace,    and 

aother  of  arts,   produced  various  talents  by  the 

irotedion  Pericles  afforded  them  !  Phidias  was  not 

ne  of  thofe  artifts  who  only  know  how  to  handle 

le  tools  of  their  profcfiion.  He  had  a  mind  adorn- 

d  with  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  ufeful  to 

man   of  his   profefllon;  hiftory,    poetry,    fable, 

eometry,  and  optics.     A  fa(ff,  not  a  little  cuiious, 

ill  fliew  in  what  manner  the  latter  was  ufeful  to 

im. 

Alcamenes  and  he  were  each  employed  to  make 

ftatue  of  Minerva,  in  order  that  the  fineft  of  them 

light  be  chofen,  and  placed  on  a  very  high  column, 

irhen  the  two  ftatucs  were  finiflicd,  they  were  ex- 

bfed  to  the  view  of  the  public.     The  Minerva  of 

Icamenes,  when  feen  near,  fecmed  admirable,  and 

irried  all  the  voices.     That   of  Phidias,  on  the 

mtrary,  was  thought  infupporrable  ;  a  great  open 

outh,  noflrils  which  fecmed  drawn  in,  and  fome- 

ling  rude  and  grofs  throughout  the  whole  viiage- 

hi  z  Phidias 
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Phidias  and  his  flatues  were  ridiculed.  Sei  them,  faid 
he,  -where  they  are  to  be  placed:  which  was  accord- 
inaly  done  alternately.  The  Minerva  of  Alcamenes 
appeared  then  like  nothing,  whilft  that  of  Phidias 
had  a  wonderful  effeft  from  its  air  of  grandeur  and 
majefty,  which  the  people  could  never  fufficiently 
admire.  Phidias  received  the  approbation  his  rival 
had  before,  who  retired  with  fhame  and  confufion, 
very  much  repenting  that  he  had  not  learnt  the 
rules  of  optics. 

The  flatues,  fo  much  extolled  before  the  times  we 
now  fpeak  of,  were  more  eftimable  for  their  anti- 
quity than  merit.     Phidias  was  the  firft  who  gave 
the  Greeks  a  taite  for  the  Fine  m  nature,  and  taught 
them  to  copy  it.    *  Hence,  as  foon   as  his  works 
appeared,  they  were  univerflilly  admired  ;  and  what^ 
is  ftill  more  aftonifhing  than  that  he  made  admirable 
ftatues,  is,  his  making  fo  many  of  them  :  for  their 
number,  according  to  authors,  feems  incredible ; 
and  he  perhaps  is  the  only  one  that  ever  united  fo 
much  facility  with  fuch  perfeftion. 
J^aufan  in       I  bcHeve  he  worked  with  great  pleafure  upon 
Attic.  ■      block  of  marble,  found  in  the  Perfian  camp  aftei* 
P-  ^^'        the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  thofe  Barbarians 
were  entirely  defeated.     They  had  afTured  them- 
felves  of  vidory,  and  had  brought  that  (tone  thither, 
in  order  to  ered  it  as  a   trophy.     Phidias  made  a 
Nemefis  of  it,  the  goddefs  whofe  funftion  it  is  to 
humble  and  punifh  the  infolent  pride  of  men.  The| 
natural  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Barbarians,] 
and  the  grateful  pleafure  of  avenging  their  country, 
undoubtedly  animated  the  fculptor's  genius  with 
new  fire,  and  lent  new  force  and  addrefs  to  his 

hands  and  chifTel.  ,       r         1     r      li 

l^  in  At  the  price  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  famell 

Bcrot.       enemies,  he  made  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  alfo  for  the 
p-  5+8. 

*  Quinti  Hoitenfii   admodum  adolefcentis  ingenium,  ut  Pludb 
%num;  liinul  afpeaum  &  prcbatum  eit.  Cic.  de  clar.  Orat.  n.  ^^% 
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PlatJEans,     It  was  of  wood  gilt.     The  face,  as  well 
as  the  hands  and  feet,  were  of  Pentelic  marble. 

His  ta!ent  lay  principally  in  reprefenting  the 
gods.  His  imagination  was  great  and  noble;  fo 
that,  *  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  not  copy  their 
features  and  refemblance  from  any  vifible  obje6b, 
but  by  the  force  of  genius  formed  an  idea  of  true 
beauty,  to  which  he  continually  applied  himfelf, 
ar.d  which  became  his  rule  and  model,  and  directed 
hiS  art  and  execution. 

Hence  Pericles,  who  had  an  higher  opinion  of 
him  than  of  all  the  other  architedts,  made  him  di- 
reftor  and  a  kind  of  fuperintendant  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  republic.  When  the  Parthenon,  that 
magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  was  finiflied,  of 
which  fome  remains  not  ill  preferved  Hill  charm 
travellers,  and  it  was  to  be  dedicated,  which  confift- 
ed  in  fetting  up  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  in  it, 
Phidias  was  charged  with  the  work,  in  which  he 
excelled  himfelf  He  made  a  flatue  of  gold  and 
ivory,  of  twenty-fix  cubits  (or  thirty- nine  feet)  hio-h. 
The  Athenians  chofe  to  have  it  of  ivory,  which  at 
that  time  was  much  more  Icarce  and  valuable  than 
the  fined  marble. 

How  rich  foever  this  prodigious  flatue  was,  the  Plln.  1.35, 
fculptor's  art  infinitely  furpafled  the  materials  of  it.  ^'  5- 
Phidias  had  carved,  upon  the  convex  part  of  Mi- 
nerva's fhield,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Amazons  •,  and,  upon  the  concave,  that  of  the 
giants  with  the  gods;  -upon  the  biifkins  of  the  god- 
defs he  added  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
tha^j  on  the  pedeftal  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  all 
that  fable  fays  of  it.  Cicero,  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
Paufanias,  and  feveral  other  great  writers   of  anti- 

*  Phidias,  cum  faceret  Jovis  formam  ant  Mincrvce,  non  contcm- 
plabatiiraliqvicmaquo  fmiilitmlineni  diiceict :  fed  ipfiiis  in  mcntc  in- 
fidebat  fpccies  inilchiitudinis  cxiinia  qiredani,  quani  intiuMis,  in  eaq; 
defixu-',  ad  illius  finnilitudincni  artcm  oc  aniuuim  dirigcbat.  C/c.  i/t 
Orai.  n.  9. 

M  3  quity. 
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quity,  all  connoifTeiirs,  and  eye-witnefles  of  it,  have 
fpoke  ot  this  ftatue.     Their  teftimony  leaves  n 
room  to  doubt  its  having  been  one  of  the  finel 
pieces  of  workmanfhip  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
Pint,  in  Some  affure  us,  fays  Plutarch,  that  Phidias  put 

p  "i^' .  ^^^  name  upon  the  pedeftal  ot  his  Mmerva  at  Athens. 
Paufanias  does  not  mention  this  circumftance,  which 
Cicero  entirely  denies,  who  fays  exptcfsly,  that 
*  Phidias,  not  being  permitted  to  put  his  name  tc 
the  ftatue,  had  cut  his  portrait  upon  the  goddefs's 
fhieid.  Plutarch  adds,  that  Phidias  had  reprefented 
himfelf  in  the  form  of  an  old  man,  quite  bald, 
raifing  a  large  ftone  with  both  his  hands ;  and  had 
alfo  reprefented  Pericles  fighting  with  an  Amazon^ 
but  in  fuch  an  attitude,  that  his  hand,  which  was 
extended  to  throw  a  javelin  hid  part  of  his  face. 

The  moft  excellent  artids  have  always  affeftec 
to  infert  theii'  names   in   their  works,  in   order  tc 
partake  of  the  immortality  they  gave  others.    My- 
ron, -f  that   famous   ftatuary,   to  immortalize   hi< 
name,  put   it   in   characters  almoft  imperceptible, 
upon  one  of  the  thighs  of  the  ftatue  of  Apollo. 
Pliny  relates,  that   two  Lacedaemonian   architefts, 
Saurus  and  Batrachus,  without  accepting  any  re- 
ward,  built  fome  temples  in  a  part  of  the  city  ol 
Rome,  which  Oftavia  caufed  afterwards  to  be  in- 
clofed  with  galleries.     They  flattered  themfelves, 
that  they  fhould   have   liberty   to  fet  their  names! 
upon  them,  which  indeed  feems  the  leaft   recomi 
pence  due  to  their  generous  difmtereftednefs.     BuJ 
we  find  that,  in  thofe  days,  the  perfons,  who  eni 
ployed  the  moft  able  artifts,  took  all  pofTible  pr^ 
cautions  to  avoid  fharing  the  efteem  and  attentio 
of  pofterity  with  fimple  workmen.    Thefe  were  ab 
folutely  refufed  their  demand.     Their  addrefs  how 

*  Phidias  fimilem  fiii  fpeciem  inclufit  in  clypeo  Minervae,  ci 
infciibere  non  llceref.     Tufcul.  \.  i.  n,  34..  .  " 

t  S'gniim  Apollinis    pulchenimum,    ciijus   in    femore    litenilS 
minutis  argcr;fcis  nomen  inlcriptum  Myronis.    Cic.  Ferri/i.  i'e  rm 
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ever  fupplied  them  with  an  amends.  They  threw 
in,  by  way  of  ornament,  lizards  and  frogs  upon  the 
bafes  and  capitals  of  all  the  columns.  I'he  name 
of  Saiirus  was  implied  by  the  lizard,  which  the 
the  Greeks  call  o-ayp,  and  that  of  Batrachus  by  the 
trog,  which  they  call  B^T^ctx'^- 

The  prohibition  I  fpeak  of  was  not  general  in 
Greece,  of  which  we  lliall  foon  fee  a  very  extraor- 
dinary inftance  in  relation  to  Phidias  himfelf :  it  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Athens.  However  it  was,  his  Piut.  m 
having  given  the^  two  portraits  a  place  in  the  Hiield  Pencl. 
of  Minerva,  was  made  criminal.  Nor  was  that  all  i^" '  ^* 
Menon,  one  of  his  pupils,  demanded  to  be  heard, 
and  made  himfelf  his  accufer.  He  alledged  that 
he  had  applied  to  his  own  ufe  part  of  the  *  forty- 
four  talents  of  gold,  v/hich  were  to  have  been  ufed 
in  the  ftatue  of  Minerva.  Pericles  had  torefeen  what 
would  happen,  and  by  his  advice  Phidias  had  ufed 
the  gold  in  his  Minerva  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
could  eafily  be  taken  out  and  weighed.  It  was 
weighed  accordingly,  and  to  the  accufer's  fhame 
found  to  amount  to  the  forty-four  talents.  Phidias, 
who  plainly  fiw  that  his  innocence  would  not  fecure 
him  againft  the  malignant  jealoufy  of  thole  who 
envied  him,  and  the  intrigues  of  Pericles's  enemies, 
who  had  hatched  this  affair  againft  him,  withdrew 
privately  to  Elis. 

He  there  conceived  thoughts  of  avenging  him- 
felf upon  the  injuftice  and  ingratitude  of  the  A- 
thenians,  in  a  manner  pardonable  and  allowable  in 
an  artift,  if  ever  revenge  could  be  fo  :  which  was 
by  employing  his  whole  induftry  in  making  a  ftatue 
for  the  Kleans,  that  might  eclipfe  his  Minerva, 
which  the  Athenians  looked  upon  as  his  mafter- 
piece.     This  he  effefted.     His  Jupiter  Olympius 

*  hi  fupp'^fing  the  proportion  of  gold  fo  ftl-ver  as  ten  to  onr,  forty-Jour 
talents  ofgoU  a?nou'ited  to  four  hundred  and  forty  talents,  that  is  to 
fiv,  to  oi-  tniUion  three  hundred  and  tixjenty  ihoufand  iivres,  fomc- 
tbiiig  Icfs  thanfixty  thotifand pounds ferlifig. 

M  4  was 
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was  a  prodigy  oF  art,  and  fo  perfe6tly  fuch,  that,  tq 
fet  a  jull  value  upon  it,  it  was  thought  that  it  de- 
ferved  to  be  ranked  amonCTll  the  leven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Nor  had  he  forgot  any  thing  that 
Ludan  in  might  conduce  to  its  perieition.  Before  he  had  en- 
jmnginib.  tirely  finifhed  it,  he  expoled  it  to  the  view  an4 
^^'  judgment  of  the  pul?hc,  hiding  himfelf  in  a  corner, 
from  whence  he  overheard  all  that  was  faid  of  it. 
One  thought  the  nofe  too  thick,  another  the  face 
too  long-,  and  different  perfons  found  difl^erent 
faults.  He  made  the  bed  ufe  he  could  of  all  the 
criticifms  that  feemed  to  have  any  juft  foundaLion  ;i 
convinced,  fays  Lucian,  who  relates  this  fa6l,  that 
many  eyes  fee  better  than  one.  An  excellent  re- 
fle6lion  in  every  kind  of  work ! 

This  flatue  of  gold  and  ivory,  lixty   feet  high, 
and    of    a    proportionate    magnitude,     made    alj 
Plin.l.  34..  fucceeding    iiatuarics    defpair.       None    of    theni 
*•  ^'  had   the  prefumpiion  only   to  imagine   that   they 

could   imitate  it :    Pr^eter    Jovem  Olympinm,    quetjf 
Qiuntil.      nemo  ^mulaiur,    fays  Phny.     According  to   Quin- 
1.  iz.c.  10.  tiiian,    the  majelly   of  the  work  equalled   that  of 
the  god,  and   even   added  to    the  religion  of   ali. 
vvho  faw   it:    Ejus  pulcriiudo  adjeciffe  aliquid  etian^^ 
receptee  religioni  ijidetur,  adco   majefias   cperis  deuni; 
^equa^vU.     I'hofe  who  beheld   it,  were  firuck  witl^ 
aftonifhment,  and  alked  whether  the  god  had  de- 
fcended  from  heaven  to  iliew  himfelf  to  Phidias,  or 
Phidias  had  been  carried  thither  to  contemplate  the.l 
Vai.  Max.  god.     Phidias   himfelf,    upon     bein^   allied    frqrri 
\'}-  c.  7-    whence  he  had  taken  his  idea  of  his  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  repeated  the  thiee  fine  verfes  of  Homer,  in; 
which  the  poet  reprefents  the   miajefty  of  that  go^j 
in  the  m.oft  fublime  terms  ;  thereby  lignifying  that' 
the  genius  of  Homer  had  infpired  him  with  it. 
Parif^n.  ^j.  ^.j,^^  j^^^^  ^£  ^j^^   ftatue  was   this   infcription  : 

I.  5.  p.  303.   ^  r 

iHiDiAS  THE  Athenian,  the  son  of  Char- 
MiDES,  MADE  ME.  Jupiter  fcems  here  to  glory  in 
%  manner  that  he  is  tjie  work   of  Phidias,  and  tp 

declare 
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Jeclare  fo  by  this  infcription  ;  tacitly  to  reproach 
:he  Athenians  with  their  vicious  dehcacy,  in  not  iuf- 
iering  that  excellent  a.  till  to  annex  his  name  or 
DOrtrait  zu  the  Itatue  of  Minerva. 

Pauianias,  who  had  leen  and  carefully  examined 
:his  (latne  of  Jupitt- r  Olympus,  has  left  us  a  very 
ong  'ind  very  fine  defcription  of  it.  The  Abbe 
jca  -yn  has  inferted  it  in  his  diiTertation  upon  Phi- 
iias,  whi.h  he  has  read  in  the  academy  of  infcrip- 
ions  and  was  p;eafed  to  communicate  to  me.  I 
lave  made  ufe  of  it  in  what  I  have  related  of  this 
amous  ftatuary. 

The  flatue  of  Jupiter  Olymplus  raifed  the  glory 
)f  Phidias  to  its  highefl  degree,  and  eltablifhed  him 

reputation,  which  two  thoufand  years  have  not 
)blii;erated.  He  finiflied  his  labours  with  this  great 
nailer-piece.  The  fliop  where  he  worked  was  pre- 
brved  long  after  his  death,  and  travellers  ufed  to 
ifit  it  out  of  curiofity.  The  Eleans,  in  honour  of  Pauf.  i.  5. 
lis  memory,  inftituted  an  office  in  favour  of  his  P-  3i3« 
elcendants,  the  whole  duty  of  which  confifted  in 
:eeping  this  magnificent  ftatue  clean,  and  in  pre- 
::rving  it  from  whatever  might  fully  its  beauty. 

Pol  YCLETus. 

Polycletus  was  of  Sicyone,  a  city  of  Peloponne-  piin.i.  34, 
lis,  and  lived  in  the  87th  olympiad.    Ageladus  was  ^  ^^ 
is  mafter,  and  feveral  very  famous  fculptors  his  3771.* 
ifciulcs,  of  which  number  was  Myron,  of  whom 
/e  [hall   foon  fpeak.     He  made  feveral  flatues  of    - 
rafs,  which  were  highly  efteemed.     One  of  them 
sprefenred  a  beautiful  young  man,  with  a  crown 
n  his  head,  which  was  fold  for  an  hundred  talents, 
liat  is,  an  hundred   thoufand  crowns.     But  what 
;ave  him   the   moft  reputation  was  the  *  ftatue  of 

•  Fecit  &  quem  cajiona  artifices  vocant,  lincamcnta  artis  ex  eo 
stentes  vclut  a  lege  quadam  ,  lolufquc  liyminum  artem  ipfe  fecifie 
ttis  opeje  judicatur.     P/;//. 
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a*  Doryphorus,  in  which  all  the  proportions  of  ^ 
human  body  were  io  happily  united,  that  it  w« 
called  the  Rule  -,  and  the  fculptors  came  from  a 
parts,  to  form  in  themfelves,  by  ftudying  this  ftj 
tue,  a  juft  idea  of  what  they  had  to  do,  in  ord« 
to  excel  in  their  art.  +  Polycletus  is  univerfal 
admitted  to  have  carried  the  art  of  fculpture  to  i 
higheft  perfection,  as  Phidias  is  for  having  ba 
the  firfb  to  place  it  in  honour, 
^^ilian.  Whilfl  he  was  at  work  upon  a  flatue,  by  ordti 

\.  14=  c.  s.  of  the  people,  he  had  the  complaifance  to  hearkd 
to  all  the  advice  they  thought  fit  to  give  him,  I 
retouch  his  work,  and  to  change  and  cofreft  in 
whatever  difpleafed  the  Athenians.  But  he  mac 
another  in  private,  in  which  he  followed  only  h 
pwn  genius,  and  the  rules  of  art.  When  they  wei 
expofed  together  to  the  view  of  the  public,  tH 
people  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  firf 
and  admiring  the  other.  What  you  coitdemn^  fa) 
Polycletus  to  them,  is  yciir  work  ;  what  you  admif 
is  mine. 

Myron, 

Little  is  known  of  this  ftatuary.  He  was  a 
Athenian,  or  at  leail  pafifed  for  one,  becaufe  th 
inhabitants  of  Eleutheria,  the  place  of  his  nativity 
had  taken  refuge  at  Athens,  and  were  regarded  a 
A.M.  citizens  of  it.  •  He  lived  in  the  84th  olympiad 
is'^o.  pjjg  .^yorks  rendered  him  very  famous,  efpecially 
cow,  which  he  made  in  brafs,  and  which  gave  oc 
cafion  for  abundance  of  fine  Greek  epigrams,  ir 
ferted  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anthologia,  (Fk 
rileza.) 

L  Y  S  I  P  P  u  s. 

Piin.1.34.      Lyfippus  v/as  a  Sicyonian,  and  lived  in  the  tim 
*^- ^-         of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  113th  olympiad 

3676.  *  So  the  guanfs  of  the  king  of  Perfia  'vjerl  called. 

i  Flic  confummaffe  hanc  fcientiam  judicatur,  &  toreuticenficen 
dilTc,  ut  Phidias  aperuiiTc.     Plin. 
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He  followed  ut  fiift  the  bufinefs  of  a  lockfmith  j 
Duc  his  happy  genius  loon  induced  him  to  take  up 
1  profefllon  more  noble  and  more  worthy  of  him. 
He  ufed  to  fay,  *  that  the  Doryphorus  of  Poly- 
pletus  had  fervcd  him  inftead  of  a  mafter.  But  the 
Dainter  Eupompus  direfted  him  to  a  much  better 
ind  more  certain  guide.  For-f  upon  Lyfippus^s 
liking  him,  which  of  his  predeccffors  in  the  art  of 
cuipture  it  was  beft  to  propofe  to  himftlf  as  a  mo- 
id and  mp.fter  •,  no  man  in  -partkular^  replied  he, 
'mt  nature  herfelf.  Ke  afterwards  fludied  her  folely, 
md  made  great  improvemenrs  from  her  lefTbns. 

He  worked  with  fo  much  eafe,  that,  cf  all  the 
mtients,  none  made  fo  great  a  number  of  fiatues 
is  himfelf ;  they  are  faid  to  amount  to  fix  hun- 
dred 

He  made,  amongd  others,  the  ftatue  of  a  man, 
•ubbing  himfelf  after  baching,  of  exquifite  beauty, 
^grippa  fet  it  up  in  Rome  before  his  baths.  '^  Ti- 
berius, who  was  charmied  with  ir,  having  attained 
he  empire,  could  not  refift  his  defire  to  pofiefs  it, 
hough  in  the  firfl:  years  of  his  reign,  in  which  he 
Aras  futficiently  mafter  of  himfelf  to  moderate  his 
3afl]ons  :  fo  that  he  removed  the  ftatue  into  his 
)wn  chamber,  and  caufed  another  very  fine  one  to 
3e  put  up  in  the  fame  place.  The  people,  who 
^earcd  Tiberius,  could  not  however  refrain  from 
:rying  out  in  the  full  theatre,  that  they  defired  the 
l:atue  might  be  replaced:  with  which  the  emperor, 
low  lond  foever  he  was  of  the  ftatue,  was  obliged 
:o  comply,  in  order  to  appcafe  the  tumult. 

Lyfippus  had  made  fevcral  ftatues  of  Alexander, 
according  to  his  feveral  ages,  having  begun  at  his 

Polscleli  Dorypliorum  fihi  Lyilppus  aicbat  magiftrum  fuifTc, 
Cic.  ill  Brill,  n.  256. 

■f  Fum  intcirogatvim  qiicm  feqiicrctur  prxccdcntium,  dixific,  de- 
Tionftrat.i  liominum  multitudlnc,  iiatiuum  ipfam  imitandam  cflc, 
non  artificcm.     Pl'ui. 

I  Mire  gratiun  Tibciio  piincipi,  qui  non  quivit  tcmperare  fibi 
in  CO,  quanqunm  impcriofus  (iii  inter  initia  piin».ipatus,  tranftulitqj 
;aculicu!urii,  alio  ibi  ligiio  lubilifuto.     Plin. 

infancy. 
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infancy.  *  It  is  well  known,  that  prince  had  for| 
bad  all  ftatuaries  but  Lyfippus  to  make  his  ftatuei 
as  he  had  done  all  painters  but  Apelles  to  draw  hi 
pi6lure  •,  -f  rightly  judging,  fays  Cicero,  that  the  fki] 
of  thofe  two  great  mailers,  in  perpetuating  thei 
own  names,  would  alfo  immortalize  his  :  for  it  wa 
not  to  pleafe  them  he  publifhed  that  edid,  but  wit! 
a  view  to  his  own  glory.  | 

Amongft  thefe  ftatues,  there  was  one  of  exqui 
fite  beauty,  upon  which  Nero  fet  an  high  value 
and  was  particularly  fond  of  But,  as  it  was  onl 
of  copper,  j:  that  prince,  who  had  no  tafte,  and  wj 
ftruck  with  nothing  but  glare,  thought  fit  to  have  i 
gilt.  This  new  decoration,  as  coftly  as  it  was,  mac 
it  lofe  all  its  value,  by  covering  the  delicacy  of  tli 
art.  All  this  gaudy  fupplement  was  obliged  to  fe 
taken  off,  by  which  means  the  ftatue  recovere 
part  of  its  original  beauty  and  value,  notwithftanc 
jng  the  traces  and  fears  the  putting  on  and  takiri 
off  the  gold  had  left  upon  it.  In  the  bad  tafte  i 
Nero  methinks  I  fee  that  of  fome  people,  who  in 
duftrioufly  fubftitute  the  tinfel  of  conceits  and  wii 
ticifms  to  the  precious  and  ineftimable  fimplicity  < 
the  antients.  ' 

Lyfippus  is  faid  to  have  added  much  to  the  pei 
feftion  of  ftatuary,  in  exprefTing  the  hair  beta 
than  thofe   who  preceded  him,  and  in  making  til 
heads  lefs,  and  the  bodies  not  fo  large,  ini  order  t(' 
make  the  ftatues  feem  higher.     |1  Upon  which  Ly 

*  Edifto  vetuit  nequis  fibi  prseter  Apellem  pingeret,  aut  alii; 
Lyfippo  duceret  sera  fortis  Alexandii  vultum  fimulantia.  Hor.  1.  2 
Epiji.  ad  Aug. 

\  Neque  enim  Alexander  gratias  causa  ab  Apelle  potinunun 
pingi,  &  a  Lyfippo  fingi  volebat,  fed  quod  illorum  artem  cum  ip 
fis,  turn  etiam,  fibi,  glorias  fore  putabat.  Cic.  ad  famil.  1.  5 
Ep'ift.  12. 

X  Quam  ftatuam  inaui-ari  jufTit  Nero  princeps,  delegatus  admo 
duni  ilia.  Dein,  cum  pietio  periflet  gratia  artis,  detraftum  ell  au 
rum  ;  pretiofiorq;  talis  exiftimatur,  etiam  circatricibus  operis  atq 
confcifluris,  in  quibus  aurum  haefcrat,  remanentibus.     Pliti. 

II  Vulgo  dicebat  ab  illis  (veteribus)  failos,  quales  effent  horoi 
aes  j  a  fe  qualej  viderentur  tlii. 

fippil: 
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P|-jUs  faid  of  himfelf,  that  others  reprefented  men  in 
peirjlatues  as  they  were  ;  but  he^  as  they  appeared ; 
lat  is  to  fay,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  the  manner  that 
'as  molt  proper  to  make  them  appear  with  all 
leir  beauty.  The  chief  point  in  fculpture,  as  well 
s  in  painting,  is  to  follow  and  imitate  nature : 
yfippus,  we  fee,  made  it  his  guide  and  rule, 
lut  art  does  not  flop  there.  Without  ever  de- 
arting  from  nature,  it  throws  in  ftrokes  and 
races,  which  do  not  change,  but  only  embellilh 
,  and  catch  the  eye  in  a  more  lively  and  agree- 
ble  manner.  *  Demetrius,  otherwife  an  excellent 
atuary,  was  reproached  with  confining  himfelf 
)o  fcrupuloufly  to  truth,  and  for  being  more  ftu- 
ious  of  likenels  than  beauty  in  his  works.  This 
^yfippus  avoided. 

Praxitel3S. 

Praxiteles  lived  in  the  104th  olympiad.  We  a.m. 
luft  not  confound  him  with  another  Praxiteles,  ^H^' 
fho  made  himfelf  famous  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
y  excellent  works  in  the  goldfmith's  art.  He 
^e  fpeak  of  is  of  the  firft  rank  among  the  ftatu- 
ries.  He  worked  chiefly  in  marble,  and  with  ex- 
'aordinary  fuccefs. 

Amongft  the  great  number  of  ftatues  made  bypaufan. 
im,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  know  which  to'*  '-P-  34- 
■refer,  unlefs  himfelf  had  informed  us  :  which  he 
.oes  in  a  manner  that  has  fomething  fingular 
nough  in  it.  Phryne,  the  celebrated  courtefan, 
7as  much  in  his  favour.  She  had  often  prefled 
im  to  make  her  a  prefent  of  one  of  the  befl:  of  his 
/orks,  and  that  which  he  believed  the  moft  finilhed; 
nd  he  could  not  refufe  it.  But,  when  he  was  to 
udge  which  it  was,  he  deferred  doing  fo  from  day 
0  day  J  whether  he  found  it  difficult  to  determine 

•  Demetrius  tanquam  nimius  in  ca  (vcritatc)  rcprehenclitur ;  Sc 
uk  (imilitudinis  quam  pulchritudinis  aniantior.    Siu'utlil.  1. 1.  c.  lo. 

him- 
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himfelf,  or  rather  drove  to  evade  her  warm  arte 
earneft  folicitations,  by  protradting  the  affair.  Peri 
fons  of  Phryne's  profeffion  feldom  want  induftr 
and  addrefs.  She  found  a  means  to  get  the  fecre 
out  of  Praxiteles,  in  fpite  of  himfelf.  One  da; 
when  he  was  with  herj  flie  made  his  own  fervant, 
whom  (he  had  gained  to  her  purpcfe,  come  running 
to  tell  him  :  "  Your  workhoufe  is  on  fire,  and  pan 
"  of  your  works  already  fpoiled  :  Which  of  then 
"  fhall  I  fave  ?"  The  mafter,  quite  out  of  hii 
fenfes,  cried  out,  "  I  am  ruined  and  undone,  i; 
"  the  flames  have  not  fpared  my  fatyr  and  mj 
^'  Cupid.  Be  in  no  pain,  Praxiteles,  refumec 
*'  Phryne  immediately,  there  is  nothing  burnt; 
*'  but  now  I  know  what  I  wanted."  Praxitelej 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  She  chofe  the  Cupid, 
which  flie  afterwards  fet  up  at  Thefpise,  a  city  o 
BcEotia,  where  fhe  was  born,  and  whither  people 
went  long  after  to  fee  it  out  of  curiofity.  Wher 
Mummius  took  feveral  ftatues  from  Thefpis  to 
fend  them  to  Rome,  he  paid  fome  regard  to  thisj 
becaufe  confecrated  to  a  god.  The  Cupid  of  Ver- 
res,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  was  alfo  done  by  Prax^ 
iteles,  though  not  the  fame  with  this.  ', 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  firft  that  mention  i^ 
made  in  Mr.  de  Thou's  memoirs.  The  fa6l  is  very 
curious,  wherefore  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it  as  related 
there  :  Mr.  de  Thou,  when  young,  went  into  Italy 
with  Mr.  de  Foix,  whom  the  court  fent  thitheft 
They  were  then  at  Pavia.  Amongft  other  raritieS 
which  Ifabella  of  Efte,  the  duke  of  Mantua's  grand- 
mother, had  difpofed  with  great  care  and  order,  irt 
a  magnificent  cabinet,  Mr.  de  Thou  was  (hewn  art 
admirable  piece  of  fculpture  -,  this  was  a  Cupid 
Upon  the  deeping,  made  of  the  fine  marble  of  Spezzia,  by 
Genoa.  ^^^^  celebrated  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  re- 
vived the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, which  had  long  been  negleded  before  him. 
De  Foix,  upon  the  account  given  him  of  this  ma»: 

fler^ 
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:er-piece,  went  to  Tee  it.  All  his  train,  and  De 
"hou  himfelf,  who  had  a  very  exquifite  tafte  for 
'orks  of  this  kind,  after  having  attentively  confi- 
ered  it  on  all  fides,  declared  unanimouQy,  diat 

was  infinitely  above  all  praife  that  could  be 
ivcn  it. 

When  they  had  admired  it  for  fome  time,  ano* 
ler  Cupid  was  fhewn  them,  that  had  been  wrapped 
p  in  a  piece  of  filk.  This  monument  of  antiquity, 
ich  as  the  many  epigrams  written  by  Greece  *  of 
Id  in  its  praile  reprefent  it,  was  flill  foiled  with 
le  earth  out  of  which  it  had  been  taken.  Upon 
Dmparing  the  one  with  the  other,  the  whole  com- 
my  were  ailiamed  of  having  judged  ib  much  to 
le  advantage  of  the  firft,  and  agreed  that  the  an- 
;nt  Cupid  feemed  inftind;  v/ith  life,  and  the  mo- 
irn  a  mere  block  of  marble,  without  exprefTion; 
3me  perfons  of  the  houfe  then  alTured  them,  that 
lichael  Angelo,  who  was  more  fmcere  than  great 
tifts  generally  are,  had  earneftly  requefted  the 
mntefs  Ifabella,  after  having  made  her  a  prefent 

■  his  Cupid,  and  feen  the  other,  that  the  anticnc 
le  lliould  be  fhewn  laft;  that  the  connoifieurs 
ight  judge,  on  feeing  them  both,  how  much  the 
itients  excelled  the  moderns  in  works  of  this 
nd. 

But  the  mod  judicious  are  fomctimes  miftaken,  ^..^  j^ 

•  the  fame  Michael  Angelo  himfelf  has  given  us  iWW//? 
proof.  Having  made  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  he  "-^f^-  ^* 
tried  it  to  Rome  -,  and,  having  broken  off  one  of  "^^  ^' 

J  arms,  which  he  kept,  he  buried  the  refl  in  a 
ace  which  he  knew  was  to  be  dug.  This  figure 
ing  found,  it  was  admired  by  the  connoiffairs, 
d  fold  for  an  antique  to  the  cardinal  San  Grego- 
).       Michael    Angelo    loon    undeceived    them, 

■  producing  the  arm  he  had  kept.  There  is 
nething  very   extraordinary    in    having    ability 

Tkrf  are  tiio  and  f.-.-rity  epigrams  upon  this  Cuv\lin  the  fourth 

*  (if  the  Antbdogia. 

enojih 
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enough  to  imitate  the  antients  \o  perfeclly,  as  t 
deceive  the  eyes  of  the  beft  judges-,  and  at  the  fam 
time  fo  much  modefty^  as  to  confefs  ingenuoufiy 
great  fuperiority  on  their  fide,  as  wee  fee  Micha( 
Angelo  did. 

Something  like  this  is  related  on  a  different  oc 
cafion.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  the  mod  learned  criti 
of  his  times,  boafted  that  it  was  impofiible  for  hii 
to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  ftile  of  the  antient 
Six  verfes  were  fent  abroad  as  lately  difcoveredj 
they  are. 

Here,  fi  querelis,  ejulatu,  fletihus^ 
Medicina  fieret  miferiis  mortuUum, 
Auro  parandce  lacrym^  contra  forent. 
T^unc  hac  ad  mmuenda  mala  non  magis  valent^ 
^luam  N<enia  Praficce  ad  excitandos  mortuos. 
Res  turhida  confilium  non  Jie turn  expetunt, 

Thefe  verfes,  which  are  admirable,  and  ha\ 
all  the  air  of  antiquity,  deceived  Scaliger  fo  effe( 
tually,  that  he  cited  them  in  his  commentary  upo 
Varro,  as  a  fragment  from  Trabea,  not  long  fine 
difcovered  in  an  antient  manufcript.  Trabea  was 
comic  poet,  and  lived  fix  hundred  years  after  th 
foundation  of  Rome.  They  were,  however,  mac 
by  Muretus,  who  played  Scaliger,  his  rival  an 
competitor,  this  trick. 
Athen.  We  may  believe  that  Praxiteles,  abandoned 

!.i3.p.59i.  he  ^as  to  Phryne,  did  not  fail  to  employ  the  wof 
of  his  hands  for  her,  who  had  made  herfelf  tt 
miftrefs  of  his  heart.  One  of  Phryne's  ftatues  wj 
placed  afterwards  in  Delphos  itfelf,  between  thoi 
of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip  kin 
of  Macedon.  How  infamous  this !  If  riches  wei 
a  title  to  a  place  in  that  temple,  Ihe  might  we 
pretend  to  it:  for  her's  were  immenfe.  She  ha 
the  impudence  (for  by  what  other  name  can  I  ca 
the  faft  I  am  going  to  relate  ?)  to  engage  to  it 

buil 
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rebuild  the  city  of  Thebes  at  her  own  expence,  pro- 
vided this  infcription  were  placed  on  it :  Alexan- 

ANDER      DESTROYED,       AND     PhRYNE      REBUILT 

Thebes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Cos  had  demanded  Piin.l.  3S. 
a  ftatue  of  Venus  from  Praxiteles.  He  made  two,  '^'  ^' 
I  of  which  he  gave  them  their  choice  at  the  fame 
price.  The  one  was  naked,  the  other  covered  ;  but 
the  firfl  was  infinitely  the  mod  beautiful :  immenfa 
differentia  fama.  The  people  of  Cos  had  the  wif- 
dom  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter ;  convinced 
that  decency,  politenefs,  and  modefty,  did  not  ad- 
mit them  to  introduce  an  image  into  their  city, 
that  might  be  of  infinite  prejudice  to  their  manners  : 
Srjcrnm  id  ac  pudicum  arbitrantes.  How  many  Chrif- 
tians  does  this  chafte  condu(5l  difgrace  ^.  The  Cni- 
dians  were  lefs  attentive  in  point  of  morals.  They 
bought  the  rejefted  Venus  with  joy,  which  after- 
wards became  the  glory  of  their  city  •,  whither  peo- 
ple v/ent  from  remote  parts  to  fee  that  ftatue, 
which  was  deemed  the  moft  finifhed  work  of  Prax- 
iteles, Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  fet  fo  high 
?.  value  upon  it,  that  he  offered  to  releafe  all  the 
debts  the  Cnidians  owed  him^  which  were  very 
confiderable,  provided  they  would  give  it  him. 
7  hey  thought  it  would  diilionour  and  even  im- 
i  overilh  them  to  fell  for  any  price  whatfoever  a 
il.itue,  which  they  confidcred  as  their  glory  and 
riches. 

S  C  0  P  A  S. 

Scopas  was  both  an  excellent  architeifl,  and  an  PHn.  1. 36. 
client  fculptor.     He  was  of  the  ifland  of  Paros,  '^'  5- 

i  flourilhed  in  the  87th  olympiad.     Amongll  ail  A.M. 
liH  works,  his  Venus  held  the  firfl  rank.     It   Wiis  ^'7*' 
1  pretended,  that  it  was  fuperior  to  the  fo  much 
nvned   one   of    Praxiteles.      It  was   carried   to 

Vol.  I.  N  Rome: 
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Rome:  *  but,  fays  Pliny,  the  niimber^  and  excel- 
lency of  the  works,  which  abound  in  this  city,  ob- 
fcure  its  Uiftre  •,  befides  which,  the  employments 
and  afi'aiis,  that  engrofs  people  here,  fcarce  afford 
them  time  to  amufe  themlelves  with  thefe  curiofi- 
tiesi  to  confider  and  admire  the  beauties  of  which 
requires  perfons  of  leifure,  and  fuch  as  have  no 
bufmels,  as  well  as  places  quiet  and  remote  from 
noife. 
Plm.l.  36.  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  that  the  pillar,  which 
^-  ^*'        he  made  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  was 

reputed  the  fineft  in  that  building. 
Ibid.c.  5.        He  alfo  very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty  and 
^I'Sat       ornament  of  the   famous  Maufolasum,  erected   by: 
hy.^'       queen  Artemifia,  to   the   memory  of  her  hultandi 
Maufolus,  in  the  city  of  Halicarnaffus,  which  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the   world, 
as  well  for  its  magnitude  and  lofiinefs  of  architec- 
ture, as  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  works 
offculpture,  with  which  it  was   inriched.     Several 
illuftrious   competitors    divided  the  glory  of   this 
llrufture  with  Scopas.    I  purpofely  referred  to  this 
place  the  defcription  Phny  has  left  of  us  part  of  this 
fuperb  pile,  becaufe  it  relates  more  to   fculpture. 
than  architecture. 

The  extent  of  this  Maufolaeum  was  fixty-three 
feet  from  north  to  fouth.  The  fronts  not  quite  fo 
broad,  and  the  circumference  f  four  hundred  and' 
eleven  feet.  It  was  thirty  fix  feet  and  an  half  high,; 
and  had  thirty- fix  pillars  around  it.  Scopas  under- 
took the  eaft  fide,  Timotheus  had  the  fouth,  Leo- 
charis  the  weft,    and   Briaxis   the    north.     Thefe 

*  Romx  qtsidem  majuniuido  opcrum  earn  (Venercm)  obliterat,  ac 
mai^ni  olficioriiin  neooliorumq;  aceivi   onincs  a  conteinplatione   ta- 
lium  opeium  abtiucuiit,  quoniam  otioibrum  &  in  magno  loci  filentis  | 
•apta  admiiatio  talis  clK     P''>:-  ,  r       \ 

t  -Then-  'ivas  npparently  a  n.vall  round  the  MaufrAaum,  and  jojAe  \ 
rjoid  [pace  hdwrcn  it  and  that  ivall ;  nx-hkk  fccms  ncccffary  to  make  \ 
:<f  ihi  tAtcnt  "f  the  drcumfcrence  mentioned  here,  .     ; 

were 
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were  the  mod  famous  fculptors  of  thofe  times.  Ar- 
remifia  died  before  they  had  finifhed  the  work :  but 
:hey  believed  it  not  tor  their  honour  to  leave  it  im- 
Derfedl.  It  is  doubted  to  this  day,  fays  Pliny, 
vhich  of  the  four  fucceeded  belt:  Hodie^ue  certant 
nanus.  Pythis  joined  them,  and  added  a  pyramid 
0  the  top  of  the  Maufolsum,  upon  which  he 
ilaced  a  chariot  of  marble  drawn  by  four  horfes. 
\naxagoras  of  Clazomena  laid  coldly  when  he  faw  DIog. 
t :  Here's  a  great  deal  of  money  turned  into  jlone.         ^aert.  in 

1  ought  not  to  conclude   this  article,    without  PHnJ'KV 
nentioning  a  very  fingular  difpute,  in  whiclv  two  c.  8. 
if  the   molt  celebrated  ftatuaries  I  have  fpoken  of 
vere  engaged,  even  after  their  deaths :   thefe  were 
■*hidias  and  Polycletus.     I  have  obferved  above, 
hat  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  was  not  fi- 
lifhed  till  alter  a   long  feries  of  years.     The  quef- 
ion  was,  at  a  time  Pliny  does  not  fix,  to  place  ia 
t  fome  ftatues  ot  Amazons,  very  probably   to  the 
umber  of  four.     Several  had  been  done  by  the 
;reateil  mailers  both  dead  and  living.     The  ma- 
yfly ot  the  temple  required,  that   none  fhould  be 
dmitted  which  were   not  exquifitely   finiflied.     It 
/as  neceffary,  upon  this  occafion,  to  confult  the 
loft  accompiifhed  fculptors  in   being,  how   inte- 
sfted  foever  they  might  be  in  the  difpute.     Each 
;ave  himfelf  the  firfl:  place,  and  afterwards  named 
hofe  they  believed  to  have  liicceeded  bell  -,  and  it 
7a3   the   fculptors   who  had  the  mpjority  of  thefe 
atter  fuftrages,  that  were  declared  vidorious.    Po-  PKit.  in 
/clctus  had  the  frrfl  place,  Phidias  the  fecond,  and  Themift. 
.'tefilas  and  Cylon  the  two  others.     Something  of  ^'  ^'' 
ie  fame  nature  had  happened  long  before,  but  on 
different  occafion.     Alter  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
ie  Grecian   captains,  according  to  a  cuftom   ob- 
;rved  in  thofe  times,  were  to  let  down  on  a  papier 
lim  they  believed  to  have  dilVinguinied  himfelf  moll 
itheadlion.  Each  riamed  himlclf  firit,  andThemif- 
JN   2  tocles 
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tocles  fecond  ;  which  was  in  reality  giving  him  the  ( 

firft  place.  | 

It  is  plain,  that,  in  the  Ihort  enumeration  I  havC' 

made  of  the  antient  ftatuaries,  I  have   chofen  only 

Florem      the  Very  flower  of  the  moft  famous.     There  are 

libandbus  ^^^Y  Others,  and  of  great  reputation,  which  I  am 

obHged  to  omit,  to  avoid  enlarging  my  work  too 

Cic.  in      much.     Cicero  highly  extols  the  ftatue  of  Sappho 

Verr.  de     -^^  copper,  done   by   the  celebrated  ftatuary  Sila- 

1x5,127.    nion.     Nothing  was  more  perfedt  than  this  ftatue: 

Verres  had  taken  it  from  the  Prytanasum  of  Syra- 

Plin.  1. 34.  cufe.     Pliny  relates,  that  the  fame  Silanion  had 

'^'  ^'  caft  the  ftatue  of  Apollodorus,  his  brother  fculptor, 

in  brafs,  who  was   a  paffionate  man,  and   violent 

againft  himfelf ;  and  who  often,  in  the  heat  of  his 

difguft,  broke  his  own  works  to  pieces,  becaufe  he 

could  not  carry  them  to  that  fupreme  degree  of  per- 

fedion,  of  which  he  had  the  idea  in  his  thoughts. 

Silanion  reprefented  this  furious  humour  in  fo  lively 

a  manner,  that  it  did  not  feem  fo  much  to  expref 

Apollodorus,  as  rage  itfelf  in  perfon  :    Hoc  in  ec 

expreffit,  nee  hominem  ex  are  fecit ^  fed  iracundiam. 

Ibid.  1.36.      xhe  fame  Pliny  alfo  very  much  extols  a  LaO' 

^'  ^'         coon,  which  was  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  give; 

it  the  preference  to  all  other  works  of  painting  anc 

fculpture.     Three  excellent  artifts,  Agefander,  Po 

lydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  Rhodians,  had  joinec 

in  executing  it,  and  had   made  out  of  one  ftont 

Lacoon,  his  children,    and  the  ferpents  in  all  thei 

different  folds.     The  work  muft  have  been  admira 

ble,  if  equal  to  the  beautiful  defcriptlon  of  thi 

iEneid,      fadl  in  Virgil,  or  indeed  if  it  came  near  it. 

^'  2.  It  remains  for  me  to  draw  the  chara6ter  of  thof' 

illuftrious   artifts  who  excelled  fo   much  in  repre 

fenting  the  gods  and  men  naturally.     I  fliall  do  i; 

after   Quintilian  and  Cicero,  two  admirable  paini 

ters  of  chara6lers  and  portraits,  but  who  generallj 

cannot  be  copied  without  being  fpoiled. 
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The  firfl:  having  enumerated  the  different  man-  Quintil. 
ners  in  painting,  he  continues  thus :  There  is  the 
fame  difference  alfo  in  fculpture.  For  the  firfl:  fl:atu- 
aries  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  Calon  and 
Egefias,  worked  in  a  rude  manner,  and  almofl:  in 
the  Tufcan  tafl:e.  Calamis  came  next,  and  his 
works  had  lefs  conftraint  in  them.  Thofe  of  My- 
ron afterwards  had  fl:ill  a  more  natural  and  ealy 
air.  Polycletus  added  regularity  and  gracefulnefs 
to  them.  The  firft  place  is  generally  given  to  him  : 
however,  as  there  is  nothing  entirely  perfect,  his 
ftatues  are  faid  to  want  a  little  m.ore  force.  And 
indeed  he  reprefented  men  with  infinite  graces,  and 
better  than  they  are :  but  he  did  not  entirely  come 
up  to  the  majeft:y  of  the  gods.  It  is  even  faid, 
that  the  manly  age  confounded  his  fkilful  hands, 
for  which  reafon  he  fcarce  ever  expreffed  any  thing 
but  tender  youth.  But  what  Polycletus  wanted 
fell  to  the  fhare  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes.  How- 
ever, Phidias  v/as  judged  to  have  reprefented  the 
gods  better  than  men.  Never  did  an  artifl;  ufe  ivory 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  -,  if  we  only  confider  his  Mi- 
nerva of  Athens,  and  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  the 
beauty  of  which  feemed  to  improve  the  religion  of 
the  beholders,  fo  much  did  the  work  exprefs  the 
majefly  of  the  god.  Lyfippus  and  Praxiteles  were 
reckoned  to  have  copied  nature  befl:.  For,  as  to 
Demetrius,  he  is  blamed  for  having  carried  that  care 
to  excefs,  and  for  having  confined  himfelf  more  to 
refemblance  than  beauty. 

The  paffage  of  Cicero  is  fhorter,  in  which  he  alfo  Cic  in 
mentions  feveral  of  the  antients  very  little  known.    ^^  '  ''''" 
I  obferve,  fays  he,  that  Canachus,    in  his  ftatues, 
has  fomething  dry  and  rude.     Calamis,  rude  as  he 
is,  has  not  fo  much  of  that  charadler  as  Canachus. 
Myron  does  not  come  near  enough   to  the  julV, 
though,  ftiridly  fpeaking,  whatever  comes  from  his 
hands  is  fine.     Polycletus  is  much  above  them  ail, 
.and  in  my  opinion  has  attained  perfedlion. 
'  ■  N  3  I  hayc 
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I  have  already  obferved  more  than  once,  th. 
fculpture  is  indebted  to  Greece  for  the  fiipreme  p^ 
fedion   to  which   it  attained.     The  grandeur 
Rome,  which  was  to  ered  itfelf  upon  the  ruins 
that  of  Alexander's  fucceflbrs,    long  retained  tW 
ruftic  fimplicicy   of  its  didlators  and  confuls,  wh: 
neither  elleemed,  nor  pradifed,  any  arts  but  thol 
which  wcfre  lublervient  to  war,  and   the  occafion 
of  life.    They  did  not  begin  to  have  a  tafte  for  fta 
tues,  and  the  other  works  of  fculpture,  till  afte 
Marcellus,  Scipio,  Flaminius,  Paulus  Emilius,  ant 
Mummius,    had  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  Ro 
mans  whatever  Syracufe,  Afia,  Macedonia,  Corinth 
Achaia,  and  Boeotia,  had  of  moll  excellent  in  th 
works  of   art,     Rome  faw   with    admiration  th 
paintings  and  fculptures  in  brafs  and  marble,  wit 
all  that  ferves  for  the  ornament  of  temples  an( 
public  places.    The  people  piqued  themfelves  upoi 
iludying  their  beauties,  difcerning  their  excellen 
cies,  and  knowing  their  value ;  and  this  kind  o 
fcience  became  a  new  merit,  but  at  the  fame  tim 
the  occafion  of  an  abufe  fatal  to  the  republic.    W 
have  feen  that  Mummius,  after  the  taking  of  Co 
rinth,  in  directing  the  perfons  who  had  undertake^ 
the  carriage  of  a  great  number  of  (latues  and  paint 
ings  of  the  greateft  mailers  to  Rome,  threatenec 
them,  if  they  loft  or  fpoiled  any  of   them  upoi 
the^  way,    that    they  Ihould  make   them  good  a 
their  own  cofts  and    charges.     Is  not  this*grof! 
ignorance,  fays  an  hiilorian,  infinitely  preferable  u 
the  pretended  knov/ledge  which  foon  fucceeded  it  i 
Strange  weaknefs  of  human  nature !    Is  innocence 
then  infeparable  from  ignorance,  and  cannot  know- 
ledge, and  a  tafte  eftimable  in  itfelf,  be  attained, 

J*  Non,  piito  dubites,  Vinici,  quin  ma2;is  pro  rep,  fuerit,  manere 
adhuc  rudtm  Coiintliiorum  intelleaum,  qiiam  in  tantum  ea  intelli- 
g' j  &  quin  hac  prudentii  ilia  impiudoitia  decori  publico  fuerit 
convenienror.     rw/.  Paierc.  1.  i,  c.  23.  ^ 

without 
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1  without  the  manners  fufFering  thereby  through  an 
'abufe,  which  lometimes,  though  unjuftly,  reflefls 
1  reproach  and  difgrace  upon  the  arts  themfelves  ? 

This  new  tafte  for  extraordinary  pieces  was  foon 
carried  to  an  excefs.  They  feemed  to  contend, 
i  who  fhould  adorn  their  houfes  in  town  and  country 
Iwith  moft  magnificence.  The  government  of  con- 
iquered  countries  fuppUed  them  with  occafions  of 
1  doing  this.  As  long  as  their  manners  remained 
luncorrupt,  the  governors  were  not  permitted  to 
ipurchale  any  thing  from  the  people  they  were  fet 
ever;  becaufe,  fays  Cicero,  when  the  feller  is  notVerr.de 
.at  liberty  to  fell  things  at  the  price  they  are  worth,  fign-n-io^ 
'it  is  not  a  fale  on  his  fide,  but  a  violence  done  to 
him  :  ^od  putabant  ereptionem  ejfe^  non  emptionem, 
\cum  lenditori  fuo  arbilratu  'vender c  non  liceret.  It  is 
'well  known,  *  that  thefe  wonders  of  art,  performed 
by  the  greateft  mailers,  were  very  often  without 
price.  Nor  indeed  have  they  any  other,  than  what 
the  imagination,  paffion,  and,  to  ufe  Seneca's  ex- 
preflioji,  the  -f  phrenfy  of  certain  people  fet  upon 
them.  The  governors  of  provinces  bought  what 
was  highly  elleemed  for  litde  or  nothing  :  and  thefe 
were  very  moderate ;  for  moft  of  them  made  their 
coiledlions  by  force  and  violence. 

Hiftory  gives  us  inftances  of  this  in  the  perfon  of 
Verres,  praetor  of  Sicily,  who  was  not  the  only  one 
that  aded  in  this  manner.  He  indeed  carried  his  im- 
pudence in  this  point  to  an  inconceivable  excefs, 
which  Cicero  §  knew  not  by  what  term  to  exprefs ; 
paffion,  phrenfy,  folly,  robbery]    He  could   find 

*  Qui  modus  ett  in  his  rebus  cupiditaris,  idem  eft  xftimationis. 
Difficile  eft  enim  finem  facere  pretio,  nifi  libidini  feceris.  Verr.  de 
fign.  n.  14. 

f  Corinthia  pauconim  furore  pretiofa.     Dehrcj.  njit.  c.  12. 

§  Venio  nunc  ad  iltiu<;,  qufjiiadmodum  ipfe  appellr.t,  ftudium  ; 
ut  amici  ejus,  morbum  iS>;  inlaniam  ;  ut  Siculi,  latrcciniuni.  Egi>, 
Ijftuo  nomine  appelle^n,  uefcio.     I/>iJ.n.i. 
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no  name  ftrong  enough  to  convey  the  idea  of  it. 
Neithti  decency,  fenfe  of  honour,  nor  fear  of  th^ 
laws,  could  retirain  him.  He  reckoned  himfelf  iti 
Sicily  as  in  a  conquered  country.  No  ftatue,  great 
or  fmall,  of  any  vakie  or  reputation,  efcaped  his 
rapacious  hands.  In  a  word,  *  Cicero  affirms,  that 
the  c^nioSty  of  Verres  had  coft  Syracufe  mor^ 
gods,  than  the  vidory  of  Marcellus  had  coft  iti 
men. 

•  Sic  habetote,   plures  effe  a  Syracufanis  iftius   adventu  deos, 
q^uam  viftoria  Marcelii  homines^  defideratos,  JbU,  n.  131. 
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CHAPTER     V. 
^  O  F     P  A  I  N  T  I  N  G, 

ARTICLE     I. 

Of  fainting  in  general, 

SECT.     I. 

Origin  of  painting, 

5QAINTING,  like  all  other  arts,  was  very piin.  i. 35. 
J7  grofs  and  imperfedl  in  its  beginnings.  The*^-3- 
Ihadow  of  a  man  marked  by  the  outlines  gave 
birth  to  it,  as  well  as  to  fculpture.  The  firft  man- 
ner of  painting  therefore  derived  its  origin  from  a 
fhadow,  and  confifted  only  in  fome  ftrokes,  which 
multiplying  by  degrees  formed  defign.  Colour  was 
afterwards  added.  There  was  no  more  than  one 
at  firft  in  each  draught,  without  any  mixture-, 
which  manner  of  painting  was  called  Monochromatony 
that  is  to  fay,  of  one  colour.  The  art  at  length 
improving  every  day,  the  mixture  of  only  four 
colours  was  introduced  :  of  which  we  lliall  fpeak 
in  its  place. 

I  do  not  examine  here  the  antiquity  of  painting. 
The  Egyptians  boaft  themfelves  the  inventors  of  it ; 
which  is  very  poflible :  but  it  was  not  they  who 
'placed  it  in  honour  and  eftimation.  Pliny,  in  his 
long  enumeration  of  excellent  artifts  in  every  kind, 
and  of  mafter-pieccs  of  art,  does  not  mention  one 
Egyptian.  It  was  therefore  in  Greece,  whether  at 
Corinth,  Sicyonc,  Athens,  or  in  the  other  cities, 
ithat  painting  attained  its  perfedion.  It  is  believed  pun.  ibid. 
to  be  of  later  date  than  fculpture,  becaufe  Homer, 

who 
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who  often  fpeaks  of  ftatues,  relievo's,  and  carved 
works,  never  mentions  any  piece  of  painting  or 
portrait. 

Thefe  two  arts  have  many  things  common  to 
both  of  them,  but  attain  their  end,  which  is  the 
imitation  of  nature,  by  different  means  :  Sculpture 
by  moulding  fubfiances  ;  Painting  by  laying  colours 
Upon  a  flat  fuperiicies  j  and  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  the  chiflTel,  m  che  hands  ot  a  man  of  genius, 
affefls  almoft  as  much  as  ;he  pencil.  But,  without 
pretending  to  eftablifh  the  precedency  between  thefe 
two  arts,  or  to  give  one  the  preference  to  the  other, 
how  wonderful  is  it  to  fee,  rhat  the  arriil's  hand,  by 
the  (Irokes  of  a  chilTel,  can  animate  marble  and 
brafs,  and,  by  running  over  a  canvas  with  a  pencil 
and  colours,  imitate  by  lines,  lights,  and  fliades,  all 
the  objeds  of  nature !  If  *  Phidias  forms  the  image 
of  Jove,  fays  Seneca,  the  god  feems  about  to  dart 
his  thunder:  if  he  reprefents  Minerva,  one  would! 
fay  that  fhe  was  going  to  inftrud  the  beholders,' 
and  that  the  goddefs  of  wifdom  was  only  filent  out 
of  modefty.  Charming  delufion,  grateful  impof- 
ture,  which  deceive  without  inducing  error,  and 
iliude  the  fenfes  only  to  enlighten  the  foul ! 

*  Non  vidit  Phidias  Jovem,  fecit  tamen  velut  tonantem  :  nee 
lletit  ante  ooulos  ejus  Minerva,  digmis  taijien  ilJa  arte  animus^  & 
foncepit  deos,  &  exhibuit.     Sencc.  Contrg^.  1.  g.  c.  34.. 

¥erecunde  admodum  fdcnt,  ut  hiiic  relponfuras  paulo  minus  vocee 
prseftoleris.     Lailnnt, 
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SECT.     II. 

Of  the  different  parts  of  painting.     Of  the  Jufl  in 
painting. 

PAINTING  is  an  art,  which  by  lines  and 
colours  reprefents  upon  a  fmooth  and  even  fur- 
tace  all  vifible  objedts.  The  image  it  gives  of  them, 
whether  of  many  figures  together,  or  only  of  one, 
is  called  a  pidture,  in  which  three  things  are  to  be 
confidered,  the  Composition,  the  Design,  and 
the  CoLORis,  or  Colouring;  which  are  the  three 
cITential  parts  in  forming  a  good  painter. 

I.  Composition,  which  is  the  firll  part  of 
painting,  confifts  of  two  things,  invention  and  dif- 
pofitioii. 

Invention  is  the  choice  of  the  objefls,  which  are 
to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  fubjeft,  the 
painter  intends  to  treat  on.  It  is  either  fimply  hillori- 
cal,  or  allegorical.  Hiftorical  invention  is  the  choice 
of  objecfls,  which  fimply  and  of  themfelves  repre- 
sent the  fubjed:.     It  takes  in  not  only  true  or  fabu- 
lous hiftory,  but  includes  the  portraits  of  perlbns, 
the  reprefentation  of  countries,  and  all  the  produc- 
tions of  art  and  nature.    ■  Allegorical  invention  is 
the  choice  of  objects  to  reprefent  in  a  pidlure,  either 
in  vvhole  or  in  part,  fomerhing  different  from  v«'hac 
they  are  in  reality.     Such,  for  inftance,  was  the 
picture  of  Apellcs,  that  reprefented  calumny,  which 
Lucian  has  defcribed  in  a  palTage  I  fhall  repeat  in 
:he  fequel.     Such  was  the  moral  piece  reprefenting 
Kercules  between  Venus  and  Minerva,  in   which 
fhofe  Pagan  divinities  are  only  introduced,    to  im- 
bly  the  attractions  of  pleafure  oppoled  to  thofe  of 
Wrtiie. 

;  Difpcfition  very  much  contributes  to  the  perfec- 
jion  and  value  of  a  piece  of  painting.  For,  how 
li^vantagcoils  foever  the  fubje4  may  be,  the  inven- 
tion 
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tion  however  ingenious,  and  the  imitation  of  the 
pbjefts  chofen  by  the  painter  however  juft,  if  they 
are  not  well  difpofed,  the  woik  will  not  be  gene- 
rally approved.  CEconomy  and  good  order  gives' 
the  whole  its  beft  etfed:,  attrafts  the  attention,  and 
and  engages  the  mind,  by  an  elegant  and  prudent 
difpofition  of  all  the  figures  into  their  natural  places, 
And  this  oeconomy  and  diftribution  is  called  difpo- 
fition. 

2.  The  Design,  confidered  as  a  part  of  paint- 
ing, is  tal<:en  for  the  outlines  of  objedls,  for  the 
meafures  and  proportions  of  exterior  forms.  It  re- 
gards painters,  fculptors,  architedls,  engravers,  anc 
ail  artifts  in  general,  whofe  works  require  beauty 
and  proportion. 

Several  things  are  confidered  in  the  defign :  Cor-; 
redtnefs,  good  tafte,  elegance,  charafter,  diverfityi 
expreflion,  and  perfpedtive.  My  defign  is  to  treai 
on  the  principles  of  painting  only  fo  far  as  they  ma) 
be  necefl^ary  to  the  reader's  underfi:anding  what  ] 
fhall  relate  of  the  painting  of  the  antients,  and  t(j 
his  judging  of  it  with  fotne  difcernment  and  pro 
priety. 

Corre5lnefs  is  a  term  by  which  the  painters  gene 
rally  exprefs  the  condition  of  a  defign,  whenexempi 
from  faults  in  its  meafures.  This  corredlnefs  dt- 
pends  upon  the  juftnefs  of  proportions,  and  thr 
knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Tajie  is  an  idea  either  proceeding  from  the  natu 
ral  genius  of  the  painter,  or  formed  in  him  bi 
education.  Each  fchool  has  its  peculiar  tafte  o 
defign  ;  and,  fince  the  revival  of  the  polite  arts  in 
Europe,  that  of  Rome  has  alv/ays  been  efteemec 
the  beft,  becaufed  formed  upon  the  antique.  Th( 
antique  is  therefore  the  beft  tafte  of  defign. 

Elegance  of  defign  is  a  manner  of  being  that  em 

b^llifhes  without  deftroying  the  juftnefs  of  objedsj 

This  part,  which  is  of  great  importance,  will  bi' 

treated  on  more  at  large  in  the  fequel. 

'        '  Charade'} 
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CharaHer  is  the  proper  and  peculiar  mark  that 
diftinguifhes  and  charaderifes  every  fpecies  of  ob- 
Jeds,  which  all  require  different  ftrokes  to  exprefs 
the  fpirit  of  their  chara6ter, 

Diverfity  confifts  in  giving  every  perfon  in  a  pic- 
ture their  proper  air  and  attitude.  The  fkilful 
painter  has  the  penetration  to  difcern  the  chara6ter 
of  nature,  which  varies  in  all  men.  Hence  the 
countenances  and  gedures  of  the  perfons  he  paints 
continually  vary.  A  great  painter,  for  inftance, 
has  an  infinity  of  different  joys  and  forrows,  which 
he  knows  how  to  diverfify  flill  more  by  the  ages, 
humours,  and  characters  of  nations  and  perfons, 
and  a  thoufand  other  different  means.  The  moft 
worn-out  fubjedt  becomes  a  new  one  under  his 
pencil. 

The  word  Expreffion  is  generally  confounded  in 
the  language  of  painting  with  that  of  Paffion.  They 
are  however  different.  Expreffion  is  a  general  term, 
which  fignifies  the  reprefentation  of  an  objed  ac- 
cording to  its  character  in  nature,  and  the  ufe  the 
painter  defigns  to  make  of  it  in  conformity  to  the 
plan  of  his  work.  And  Paffion,  in  painting,  is  a 
certain  gefture  of  the  body  attended  with  lineaments 
of  the  face,  which  together  denote  an  emotion  of  the 
foul.  So  that  every  paffion  is  an  expreffion,  but 
not  every  expreffion  a  paffion. 

Perfpe5five  is  the  art  of  reprefenting  the  objeds 
in  a  plan,  according  to  the  difference  their  diftancC 
may  occafion,  either  with  refpedl  to  figure  or  colour, 
Perfpedlive  therefore  is  dillinguifned  into  two  forts, 
the  lineal  and  the  aerial.  The  lineal  perfpedive 
iconnris  in  the  jufl  contradion  or  abridgment  of 
iJines  •,  the  aerial  in  the  jufh  dccreafe  or  gradation 
jof  colours.  T\i\s  grndtuil  decreafe^  in  painting,  is 
jthe  management  of  the  (trong  and  faint,  in  lights, 
|fhades,  and  tints,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  diftance  or  remotenefs.  Mr.  Perrault,  out  of  a 
blind  zeal  for  the  moder.as,  pretendedj  that  per- 

fpedive 
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ipeflive  was  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  antients; 
and  founded  his  opinion  upon  the  want  of  perfpec- 
jjlemmrs  of  i\y^  in  the  column  of  Trajan.  The  Abbe  Salier, 
^bf'Mc/M  '^  ^  ^^'^^  ^"^  elegant  diflertation  upon  this  fubjedy 
Vol.  VIII.  proves  in  many  pafTages,  that  Perfpei^tive  was  not 
unknown  to  the  antients,  and  that  it  was  this  in- 
duftrious  artifice,  which  taught  them  to  impofe  fo 
happily  on  the  fenfes  in  their  performances,  by  the 
modification  of  magnitudes,  figures,  and  colours,i 
of  which  they  knew  how  to  increafe  or  diminifh" 
the  boldnefs  and  liiftre.  As  to  the  column  o| 
Trajan,  if  Perfpeftive  be  not  exa<^ly  obferved  in  itg 
it  is  not  through  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  art,  bui 
becaufe  the  greateft  mailers  depart  from,  and  even 
fet  themfelves  above,  all  rule,  for  the  more  certain 
attainment  of  their  end.  Mr.  de  Piles  owns,  thai! 
the  defect  of  gradual  decreafe  or  gradation  in  that 
pillar  is  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  workman's  de- 
iign,  who,  fuperior  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  to  affift 
the  fight,  piirpofely  made  the  objeds  ftronger  and 
more  palpable. 

3.  The  GoLORis,  or  Colouring,  is  diff'erent 
from  colour.  The  latter  renders  the  objedls  fenfible 
to  the  eye.  The  coloris,  or  colouring,  is  one  of  the 
eflential  parts  of  painting,  by  which  the  painter 
knows  how  to  imitate  the  colour  of  all  natural  ob-' 
jefts,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  fimple  colouri 
upon  his  pallet.  I'his  is  a  very  important  part.  It' 
.  teaches  the  manner  in  which  colours  are  to  be  ufedjj 
for  producing  thofe  fine  effedlsofthe  Chiaro-ofcurd 
(light  and  jhade^)  which  add  boldnefs  and  a  kind  of 
re^licf  to  the  figures,  and  Ihew  the  remoter  objed:-s 
in  their  juft  light. 

•Pliny  explains  it  with  fufficient  extent,  Aftei^ 
having  fpoken  of  the  very  fimple  andgrofs  beginnings 
of  painting,  he  adds,  *  that,   by  the  help  of  time 

f  Tamlcm  fe  ars  ipfa  diftir.jrit  &;  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras, 
differentia  culorum  alterna  vice  I'el'e  excitante  :  poftea  Jeinde  adjec- 
lus  eft  Splfndor,  alius   hie  qviinn   lumen  j-  qiicm,  quia  inter  hoc 

and 
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and  experience,  it  gradually  threw  off  its  defeds : 
that  it  difcovered  light  and  Ihade  with  the  difference 
of  the  colours  which  fet  off  each  other;  and  that  it 
made  ufe  of  the  Chiaro-ofcuro,  the  fhadowino-,  as 
the  moft  exquifite  degree  and  perfedion  of  the"co- 
loris.     For  this  chiaro-ofcuro  (light  and  fhade,  or 
jfhadowing,)  is  not  properly  light,  but  the  mean 
between  the  lights  and  fhades  in  the  compofition  of 
1  lubjecl:.     And  from  thence  the  Greeks  called  it 
loNos,  that  is,  the  tone  of  painting :  to  flgnify, 
;hat  as  in  mufic,  there  are  a  thoufand  different  tones, 
rom  the  infenfible  union  of  which  the  harmony  re- 
uks ;  fo  in  painting,  there  is  an  almofl  impercepti- 
ble force  and  gradation  of  light,  which  flill  vary, 
iccording  to  the  different  objefts  upon  which  they 
all.     Ic  Is  by  this  enchanting  diftribution  of  lights 
nd  fhades,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  by 
he  delufion  of  this  kind  of  magic,  that  the  painters 
,mpofe  upon  the  fenfes,  and   deceive  the  eyes  of 
pedators.     They  employ  with  an  art  never  to  be 
ufficiently  admired,  all  the  various  alloys  or  dimi- 
lUtions  of  colour  gradually  to  foften   and    inforce 
he  colour  of  objeds.     The  progreffion  of  fhade  is 
ot  more  exad  in  nature,  than  in  their  paintings. 

It  is  this  infinuating  charm  that  fhikes  and  at- 
rac^s  all  mankind :  the  ignorant,  the  connoiffcurs, 
nd  even  painters  themreivcs.  h  fuffers  no-body 
:>  pafs  by  a  painting  that  has  this  charader  with 
Kliflerence,  without  being  in  a  manner  furprilVd, 
nd  without  flopping  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  that 
Jrprile  for  fomc  time.  Tiue  painting  therefore  is 
lat  which  in  a  manner  calls  us  to  it  by  furprifino- 
s  :  it  is  only  by  the  force  of  the  cfitd  it  produce^ 
lat  we  cannot  help  going  to  ;t,  as  if  to  know 
>mething  it  had  to  fay  to  us.  And  when  we  ap- 
roach  ir,  we  really  find  that  it  deligiits  us  by  the 
ne  clioice  and  novelcy  of  the  things  it  prefents  to 
ur  view-,  by  the  hillory  and  fable  it  makes  U3 
ill  to  inind;,  and  the  ingenious  inventions  and  alle- 
gories. 
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gories,  of  which  we  take  pleafure  either  to  difcovcr 
the  fenfe,  or  criticife  the  obfcurity. 

It  does  more,  as  Ariftotle  obferves  in  his  Poetics, 
Monflers,  and  dead  or  dying  men,  which  we  fhould 
be  afraid  to  look  upon,  or  fhould  fee  with  hbrror, 
we  behold  with  pleafure  imitated  in  the  works  oi 
the  painters.  The  better  the  likenefs,  the  fonder 
we  are  to  gaze  upon  them.  One  would  think, 
that  the  murder  of  the  Innocents  fhould  leave  the 
mofl  offenfive  ideas  in  the  imagination  of  thofe,  whc 
aftually  fee  the  furious  foldiers  butchering  infantj 
in  the  bofoms  of  their  mothers  covered  with  theii 
blood.  Le  Brun's  pidure,  in  which  we  fee  thai 
tragical  event  reprefented,  affefls  us  fenfibly,  anc 
fofrens  the  heart,  whilft  it  leaves  no  painful  idea  ir 
the  mind.  The  painter  afflids  us  no  more  thar 
we  are  pleafed  he  iTiould  •,  and  the  grief  he  give: 
us,  which  is  but  fuperficial,  vanifhes  with  th 
pa'inting:  whereas,  had  v/e  been  flruck  with  the  rea 
objeas,'^we  fhould  not  have  been  capable  of  giving 
bounds,  either  to  the  violence  or  duration  ot  ou 
fentiments.  .    . 

But  *  what  ought  abfolutely  to  reign  in  painting 
and  conftitutes  its  fupreme  excellency,  is  the  True 
Nothing  is  good,  nothing  pleafes,  but  the  True 
All  the'arts,  which  have  imitation  for  their  objeft 
are  folely  intended  to  inftruft  and  divert  mankim 
by  a  faithful  reprelentation  of  nature.  I  Ihall  infer 
here  fome  refleaions  upon  this  fubj eft,  which 
hope  will  be  agreeable  to  the  reader.  I  have  ex 
traded  them  from  a  little  treatife  of  Mr.  de  Piles-f 
iipon  the  True  in  fcihilhg  ;  and  flill  more,  from 
letter  of  Mr.  du  Guet  annexed  to  ir,  which  wa 
v/ricten  to  a  lady,  wlio  had  defired  his  opinion  of  tha 
Ihort  traft. 

*  PifUiriE  probciri  nun  debent  qius  non  funt  f.miles  verltatl,  t'it!: 

1.   7.    C"      5. 

f   ;,/.  x.V  Funs  CovA-i.  <k  l^ciiuui-e.     P^tris  edit.  \ 
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Of  the  True  in  'painting. 

Though  painting  is  only  an  imitation,  and  the 
Dbjed  in  the  pidlure  but  feigned,  it  is  however 
railed  True,  when  it  perfedly  reprefents  the  cha- 
raftcr  of  its  model. 

^  The  True  in  painting  is  diftinguifhed  into  three 
kinds.  The  fimple,  the  ideal,  and  the  compound 
yc  perfetft  True. 

^  The  Simple,  v/hich  is  called  the  firft  True,  is  a 
imple  imitation  of  the  exprelTive  movements  {or 
iffeclions)  of  nature,  and  of  the  objedis,  fuch  as  they 
•ealJy  are  and  prefenc  themfelves  immediately  to  the 
jye,  which  the  painter  has  cholen  for  his  model : 
0  thar  the  carnations  or  naked  parts  of  an  human 
)ody  appear  to  be  real  flefli,  and  the  draperies  real 
labits,  according  to  their  diverfity,  and  each 
^articular  object;  retains  the  true  character  it  has  in 
iature. 

The  Ideal  True  is  the  choice  of  various  perfec- 
ions,  which  are  never  to  be  found  in  a  fingle  mo- 
lel,  but  are  taken  from  feveral,  and  generally  from 
he  antique. 

The  thirdy  or  Compound  True,  which  is  com- 
)ounded  or  formed  of  the  fimple  and  ideal  True, 
onftitutes  in  that  union  the  higheft  excellency  of 
he  art,  and  the  perfed:  imitation  of  the  Fine  Na- 
ure.  Painters  may  be  faid  to  excel  according  to 
he  degree  in  which  they  are  mailers  of  the  tirft 
nd  fccond  True,  and  the  happy  facility  they  have 
icquired  of  forming  out  of  both  a  good  compofite 
)r  compound  True. 

This  union  reconciles  two  things  which  feem  op- 
)orues  :  to  imitate  nature,  and  not  confine  one's  felf 
o  that  imiration  ;  to  add  to  its  beauties,  and  yet 
:orred  it  to  exprefs  it  the  better. 

The  Simple  True  fupplics  the  movements  (o.ffec- 
iom   cr  pajfions)  and  the  life.     The   Ideal  chufes 
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with  art  whatever  may  embellifh  it,  and  render  it 
more  ftriking ;  but  does  not  depart  from  the  Simple, 
which,  though  poor  in  certain  parts,  is  rich  in  its 
whole. 

If  the  fecond  True  does  not  fuppofe  the  firfl,  if  it 
fuppreiles  or  prevents  it  from  making  itlelf  more 
fenfible  than  any  thing  the  fecond  adds  to  it,  thf 
art  departs  from  nature  -,  it  fhews  itlelf  inftead  o: 
her-,  it  afifumes  her  place  inftead  of  reprefenting 
her ;  it  deceives  the  expeftation  of  the  fpedlator  anc 
not  his  eyes ;  it  apprifes  him  of  the  fnare,  and  doe; 
not  know  how  to  prepare  it  for  him. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  firft  True,  which  hai 
all  the  real  of  affedion  and  life,  but  not  always  th( 
dignity,  exaclnefs,  and  graces  to  be  found  elfe 
where,  remains  without  the  fupport  of  the  feconc 
True,  which  is  always  grand  and  perfeifl,  it  pleafe 
only  fo  far  as  it  is  agreeable  and  finifhed,  and  th 
pi6lure  lofes  every  thing  that  was  wanting  in  it 
model. 

The  ufe  therefore  of  the  fecond  True  confifts  ii 
fupplying  in  each  fubjed:  what  it  had  not,  bn 
what  it  might  have  had,  and  nature  has  difperfec 
in  feveral  others-,  and  in  thus  unidng  what  fhe  al 
mo'.l:  always  divides. 

This  fecond  True,  ftridly  fpeaking,  is  almo( 
as  real  as  the  firft  :  for  it  invents  nothing,  but  col 
leds  univerially.  It  ftudies  whatever  can  pleafe 
inftruft,  and  atieft.  Nothing  in  it  is  the  refult  o 
chance,  even  when  it  feems  to  be  fo.  It  determine 
by  the  defign  what  it  fuffers  to  appear  but  once 
and  inriches  itfelf  with  a  thoufand  difterent  beautie 
in  order  to  be  always  regular,  and  to  avoid  iallini 
into  repetitions. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  union  of  the  Simpl 
and  Ideal  True  have  fo  furprifing  an  eff(?6t  Fc 
that  union  forms  a  perfeft  imitation  of  whatever  : 
moft  animated,  moil  alfeding,  and  moft  perfed  i; 
nature.  i 
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All  then  is  probable,  becaufe  all  is  true :  but  all 
s  furprifmg,  becaufe  all  is  curious  and  extraordi- 
lary.  All  makes  impreflion,  becaufe  all  has  been 
:alled  in  that  was  capable  of  doing  fo  :  but  nothing 
ippears  forced  or  affeCled,  becaufe  the  natural  has 
)een  chofen,  in  chufing  the  wonderful  and  the  per- 
ed:. 

It  is  this  fine  Probable,  which  often  appears 
nore  true  than  truth  itfelf :  becaufe  in  this  union 
le  firft  True  ftrikes  the  fpeftator,  avoids  various 
efects,    and  exhibits   itfelf    without    feeming   to 

0  fo. 

This  third  True  is  an  end  to  which  none  ever 
ttained.  It  can  only  be  faid,  that  thofe  who  have 
ome  neareft  to  it,  have  mofl  excelled. 

What  I  have  faid  hitherto  of  the  eflential  parts 
f  painting,  will  facilitate  the  underftanding  of 
^hat  I  fhail  foon  add  of  the  painters  themfelves,  in 
le  brief  account  1  lliall  give  of  them.  The  greatefl: 
lafters  agree,  that  there  never  was  a  painter  who 
ntiiely  excelled  in  all  the  parts  of  his  art.  Some 
re  happy  in  Invention,  others  in  the  Defign :  fome 

1  the  Coloris,  others  in  ExprelTion  :  and  fome  paint 
'ith  abundance  of  grace  and  beauty.  No  one  ever 
oflcfled  all  thefe  excellencies  together.  Thefe 
ilents,  and  many  others  which  I  omit,  have  always 
een  divided  :  the  moft.  excellent  painter  is  he  who 
ofTcffes  the  mofl  of  them. 

To  knov/  the  bent  of  nature  is  the  moft  important 
:>ncern.  Men  come  into  the  world  with  a  genius 
etermined  not  only  to  a  certain  art,-  but  to  ceriain 
arts  of  that  art,  in  which  only  they  are  capable  of 
ly  eminent  fuccefs.  If  they  quit  their  fphere,  they 
ill  below  even  mediocrity  in  their  proieffion.  *  Art 
3ds  much  to  natural  endowments,  but  does  not 
ipply  them  where  they  are  wanting.     Every  thing 

•  Ut  vere  dicliim  eft  caput  cfTe  artis,  decere  quod  fncias;  ita  id 
qiie  line  arte  cflV,  neque  lotum  aiic  traJi  pottd.     Si^ii/ttil.  I.  ii. 
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depends  on  genius.  The  aptitude  a  man  has  re- 
ceived from  nature  to  do  certain  things  well  and 
with  eale,  which  others  cannot  do  but  very  ill, 
though  they  take  great  pains,  is  called  genius.  *  A 
painter  often  pleales  without  obferving  rules-,  whilfl 
another  difpli-afes,  though  he  does  obferve  them,  be- 
caufe  the  latter  has  not  the  happincfs  to  be  borr 
with  a  genius.  This  genius  is  that  fire  whici- 
exalts  painters  above  themfelves,  imparts  a  kinc 
of  foul  to  their  figures,  and  is  to  them  what  is  call- 
ed fpiiit,  rapture,  or  enthufiafm  in  poetry. 

For  the  reft,  though  a  painter  does  not  excel  if 
all  the  pu'tS  of  his  art,  it  does  not  follow,  that  mof 
of  the  works  of  the  great  mailers  fliould  not  b; 
confidered  as  perfeft  in  their  kind,  according  to  th; 
meafure  ot  perteftion  of  which  hu?nan  weaknefs  i 
capable.  The  certain  proof  of  their  excellency  i 
the  fudden  imprefiion  they  make  alike  upon  all  fpec 
tators,  ignorant  and  ikiiful ;  with  this  fole  diffe 
rence,  -f  that  the  firft  only  feel  pleafure  in  feeifi' 
them,  and  the  latter  know  vyhy  they  are  pleafed 
\a  regard  to  works  of  poetry  or  painting,  the  im 
preflion  they  have  upon  us  is  a  judgment  not  to  b 
defpifed.  We  weep  at  a  tragedy,  or  at  the  fight  of; 
pifture,  before  we  reflect  whether  the  obje6l  exhibit 
ed  by  the  poet  or  painter  be  capable  of  moving  us 
or  well  imitated.  The  impreffion  has  told  us  that 
before  we  think  of  fuch  an  inquiry.  The  fame  in 
fcinft,  which  at  firft  fight  would  draw  a  fitih  fror 
us,  on  meeting  a  mother  following  her  fon  to  th 
grave,  has  a  like  eftc6l,  when  the  ftage  or  a  paint 
ing  fhews  us  a  faithful  reprefcnration  of  a  like  even! 
I'hc  J  public  therefore  is  capable  of  judging  arighl 

c 

**  111  qnihirfcbni  viitutes  non  habcnt  gratiam,  in  quibufdam  vit; 
i'j>fi  deltctaiit^     i'^uia/i/.  !.  ii.  c.  3. 

t  Docli  niii'incni  ailis  in'.elliguiit:,  indoili  voliiptatem.  i^KW/.'j 
i.  9.  c.  4.  ; 

i   Illod  !ic  (uii-.  a'dmii-ftiir  rnuMUJin  modo  liitc  valgus  iiTiperiton;! 

<■  notet,  ciiiri  in  cmni  geiicic  turn  in  lice  ip.'b,  inajjiKt  qii-tci'am  elt  vi 

incitdlbilidu  natilKp.     Ounics  enim  lacito  qiiodain  ieiilu,  fire  i'l[ 
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,rf  veiTes  and  painting  •,  becaufe,  as  Cicero  obff  rves, 
ill  men,  by  the  fenl'e  implanted  in  them  by  nature, 
:no\v,  without  the  help  of  rules,  whether  the  pro- 
kiclions  of  art  be  well  or  ill  executed. 

The  reader  will  not  be  lurprifed  that  I  make  a 
\iiallel  liere  between  painting  and  poetry.  All  the 
iie  world  knows  the  faying  of  Simonides,  A  p^Iiire 
)  afdcnt  poem^  and  a  -poem  a  freaking  picture.  I  do 
ioc  examine,  which  of  the  tv/o  fucceeds  beft  in 
oprefenting  an  objecl:  and  painting  an  image.  That 
[Licllion  would  carry  me  too  far.  It  has  been  very 
u\\  treated  on  by  the  author  of  the  critical  reflecSiions 
ipon  poetry  and  painting,  from  whom  1  have 
ioriowed  many  things  on  this  point.  I  content 
n)ielf  with  obferving,  that,  as  a  piiSture  which  re- 
-refents  an  action  fhev/s  us  only  the  inlfant  of  its 
Juration,  the  painter  cannot  exprefs  many  affetifing 
ircumftances,  which  precede  or  follow  thatinftant, 
nd  Hill  lefs  make  us  fenfible  of  the  paflions  and 
licourfe  which  very  much  exalt  their  fpirit  and 
orce:  v/hereas  a  poet  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  both 
t  iiis  Icifure,  and  to  give  them  their  due  extent. 

k  only  remains  tor  me,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
.ifiory  of  the  painters,  to  give  a  brief  idea  of  the 
-veral  fpecies  of  painting. 

SECT.     III. 

'Different  fpecies  of  painting. 

EFORE  the    fecret  of  painting   in  oil   was 
difcovertd,  all  the  painters  worked  either   in 
icl-  o  or  water-colours. 

Frefco  is  a  kind  of  painting  upon  freih  plaifter 
vith  colours  mixed  wiih  water.  This  work  v;as 
ione  either  upon  walls  or  arched  roofs.  The  paint- 
ng  in  frefco,  incorporating  with  the  plaifler,  de- 
rayed  and  mouldered  only  witli  it.     The  walls  of 

ii"<c  aut  railorc,  qiix  fint   in  artibu<^  ac  ralloniuus  rc6"la  ac   prava 
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the  temple  of  the  Diofcuri  *  at  Athens  has  been 
painted  in  freJco  by  Polygnotus  and  Diognetus, 
during  the  PeJoponnefian  war.  Paufanias  obferves, 
that  thefe  paintings  had  been  well  preferved  to  his 
time,  that  is,  almoft  fix  hundred  years  after  Polygr 
notus.  The  good  painters,  however,  according  to 
Pliny,  feldom  painted  in  frefco.  They  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  confine  their  works  to  private 
houfes,  nor  to  leave  their  irretrievable  mailer-pieces 
at  the  mercy  of  the  flames.  They  fixed  upon  por- 
table pieces,  which,  in  cafe  of  accident,  might  be 
faved  from  the  fire,  by  being  carried  from  place  to 
place,  f  All  the  monuments  of  thofe  great  pain- 
ters, in  a  manner,  kept  guard  in  palaces,  temples, 
and  cines,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  quit  them  upon 
the  firll:  alarm ;  and  a  great  painter,  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly, was  a  common  and  public  treafure  to  which 
all  the  world  had  a  right. 

Painting  in  ivater-colours  is  a  kind  performed 
with  colours,  diluted  only  with  water,  and  fize,  or 
gum. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oil  was  not  known 
to  the  antients.  It  was  a  Memifli  painter,  named 
John  Van  Eyck,  but  better  known  by  the  name  of 
John  of  Bruges,  who  difcovered  this  fecret,  and 
ufed  it  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  invention, 
which  had  been  fo  long  unknown,  confifts,  how- 
ever, only  in  grinding  the  colours  with  oil  of  wal- 
nuts or  linfeed.  It  has  been  of  great  fervice  to 
painting,  becaufe  all  the  colours,  mingling  better 
together,  make  the  coloris  or  colouring  more  foft, 
delicate  and  agreeable ;  and  give  a  fmoothnefs  and 
mellovv^nels  to  the  VN^hole  work,  which  it  could  not 
have  in  the  other  methods.  Paintings  in  oil  are 
done  upon  walls,  wood,  canvas,  flones,  and  all 
forts  of  metals. 

*  Cajfor  atfj  Pollux  ivere  fo  called,  befoufe  the  forts  cfjupiicr. 
t  Omnis  eorum  ars  urbibu^  excubabat,  piilorque  les  commupis 
isrrarum  erat. 
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In  is  faid  *  that  the  antient  painters  painted  only 
jpon  tables  of  wood,  whitened  with  chalk,  from 
.vhence  came  the  word  tabula^  a  pidbure  j  and  that 
rvcn  the  ufe  of  canvas  amongft  the  moderns  is  of 
10  great  ftanding. 

Piiny,  after  having  made  a  long  enumeration  of 
ill  the  colours  ufed  in  painting  in  his  time,  adds, 
'  Upon  the  fight  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  colours,  I 
•'  cannot  forbear  admiung  the  wifdomand  cecono- 
■'  my  of  the  antients.  For,  with  only  -f  the  four 
■'  fimple  and  primitive  colours,  the  painters  of  ar.ti- 
•'  quity  executed  their  immortal  works,  which  are 
'  to  this  day  our  admiration  :  the  it:bite  of  Melos, 
■■■  the yeliozv  of  Athens,  the  red  of  Sinope,  and  the 
•'  common  Mack.  Thefe  are  all  they  ufed,  and 
•*  yet  it  was  with  thefe  four  colours,  well  managed, 
•'  that  an  Apelles  and  a  Melanthus,  the  greatefl 
"  painters  that  ever  lived,  produced  thofe  wonder-  , 

•'  tu\  pieces,  of  which  only  one  was  of  fuch  value, 
■*  that  the  whole  wealth  of  a  great  city  was  fcarce 
"  fufficient  to  purchafe  it."  It  is  probable  that 
:heir  works  would  have  been  ftill  miore  perfe6t,  if 
to  thefe  four  colours  two  more  had  been  added, 
hich  are  the  mod  general  and  the  mofl:  amiable 
in  nature  ;  the  blue,  which  rcprcfents  the  heavens  ; 
and  the  green,  which  fo  agreeably  cloaths  and 
adorns  the  vvliole  earth. 

The  antients  had  a  manner  of  painting,  much  in  Piin.l.35. 
|ufe  even  in  Pliny's  time,  which  they  called  ^Cnujlic.  c-  i'- 
111  It  was  a  kind  of  painting  in   wax,  in  which   the 
[pencil  had  little  or   no  part.     Hie  whole  art  con- 
fided in  preparing  wax  of  different  colours,  and  in 

•  Nero  princeps  jufTcrit  colofTfum  fe  pingi  i  jo  pedum  in  liineo, 
incocTiiiuim  ad  hoc  Uinpup.     Piin.  1.  35.  c.  7. 

t  Qnatuor  coloii'Dus  lolis  imn.orrali.i  ilia  opera  fcccre — Aprllfs, 
Melan^Tiiiis. — clarifllmi  piftoies,  com  tabulx  eonim  fingulx  opnidp- 
rum  vxnircnt  opibus. 

I  This  '•Mcrd  is  {derived from  ■x,3i\h}).,  nvhi ch /ignifcs  \.Q  hmn, 

ll- Ccris  pingcrc,  acpiiluram  inurprf,  quis  primus  excogitavcrir, 

O  4  applying 
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applying  them  upon  wood  or  ivory  by  the  mean^ 
of  fire. 

Miniature  Is  a  kind  of  painting  done  with  fimplc 
and  very  fine  colours,  mixed  with  water  and  gum, 
•V^rithout  oil.  It  is  diflinguifhed  from  other  paint- 
ings by  its  being  more  delicate,  requiring  a  nearei* 
view,  not  being  eafily  performed  except  in  little, 
and  only  upon  vellum,  or  tablets  of  ivory. 

Paintings  upon  glafs  are  done  in  the  fame  manner 
as  upon  jafper  and  other  fine  ftones :  but  the  beft 
manner  of  executing  it  is  by  painting  under  the 
glafs,  that  the  colours  may  be  feen  through  it. 
The  art  of  incorporating  the  colours  with  the  glafs 
was  known  in  former  days,  as  may  be  feen  at  La 
Sainte  Chapelle,  (our  LincoM s- Inn  chapel^)  and  in 
abundance  of  other  Churches.  This  fecret  is  faid 
to  be  loft. 

Enamel-painting.  Enamel  is  a  kind  of  glafs  co- 
loured. Its  principal  fubftance  is  tin  and  lead  in 
equal  quantities,  calcined  in  the  fire  •,  to  which  are 
added  feparately  fuch  metallic  colours  as  it  is  to 
have.  The  painting  and  work  performed  with  mi- 
neral colours,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  is  called  alfo  j 
Enamtlling.  China,  delft,  and  pots  varnifhed  or 
glazed  with  earth,  are  fo  many  diff^^rent  kinds  of 
EnameL  The  ufe  of  enamelling  upon  earth  is  very 
antient,  as  velTels  enamelled  with  various  figures 
were  made  in  the  time  and  dominions  of  Porfenna  | 
king  of  the  Tufcans. 

Mofaic  work  is  compofcd  of  many  little  pieces  in-  ' 
laid,  and  djverfified  with  colours  and  figures  cement- 
ed together  upon  a  bottom  of*  plaifter  of  Paris.    At ' 
firft  compartments  were  made  of  it  to  adorn  cielings 
and  floors.   T  he  painters  attervyards  undertook  to  co- ; 
ver  walls  with  it,  and  to  make  various  figures,  with 
which  they  adorned  \.\\t\f  temples   and  many  other 
edifices.     They    ufed  glafs  and   enamel  in    thefe 

f  Or  Stucco,  a  cctr^ cfition  of  lime  and  ^tile  marblt  pciudereJ. 

workss 
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works,  which  they  cut  into  an  infinity  of  litde 
pieces,  of  different  fizes  and  colours  :  thcfe,  having 
an  admirable  luftre  and  polifh,  had  all  the  effect 
at  diftance  that  could  be  defired,  and  endured  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  marble. 
This  work  had  the  advantage,  in  this  point,  of 
every  kind  of  painting,  which  time  effaces  and 
conkimesi  whereas  it  embellifhes  the  Molaic,  which 
fubfiib  fo  long,  that  its  duration  may  almoft  be 
faid  to  have  no  end.  There  are  feveral  fragments 
of  the  antique  Mofaic  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  in 
feveral  other  pares  of  Italy.  We  Ihojld  form  an 
ill  judgment  ot  the  pencil  of  the  antients,  if  we 
were  to  found  it  upon  thefc  works.  It  is  impofli- 
ble  to  imitate,  with  the  ftones  and  bits  of  glafs  ufed 
in  this  kind  of  painting,  ail  the  beauties  and  graces 
the  pencil  ot  an  able  mader  gives  a  pidture. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Brief  hijlory  of  the  mofi  famous  painters  of  Greece. 

IPropofe  to  fpeak  only  in  this  place  of  the  mofl 
celebrated  painters,  without  examining  who 
were  the  firft  that  ufed  the  pencil.  Pliny,  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  thiity-fifth 
book  of  his  natural  hiftory,  will  fupply  me  with  a 
great  part  of  v/hat  I  have  to  fay.  I  fhall  content 
mylelf  with  cbferving  this  once  for  all,  and  fhali 
cite  him  but  feldom  any  more. 

Phidias  and  P  a  n  e  n  u  s. 

Phidias,  who  flourillied  in  the  84th  olympiad,  ^  ^^ 
was  a  painter  before  he  was  a  fculptor.  He  painced  356^,. 
at  Athens  the  famous  Pericles,  Unnamed  tht^  Olym- 

fic,  Irom  the  majeily  and  thunders  of  his  eloquence, 
have  Ipoken   at  large  of  Fhidias  in  the  article  of 
fculpture.    Palenus,  his  brother,  dirtinguidied  hini- 
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felf  alfo  amongtl  the  painters  of  his  time.  He 
piinted  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
the  Athenians  defeated  the  whole  army  of  the  Per- 
*  iians  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  principal  officers  on 
both  fides  were  reprefented  in  this  piece  as  large  as 
the  life,  and  with  exa6t  likenefs. 

POLVGNOTUS.  , 

Polgnotus,  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Aglaophon, 
v/as  of  Thafos,  an  iQand  in  the  north  of  the  Kgeaii 
A.M.  fea.  He  appeared  befcre  the  90th  olympiad.  He 
2^  *'  was  the  firfl  that  gave  feme  grace  to  his  figures: 
and  contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  ol 
the  art.  Before  him  no  great  progrefs  had  been 
made  in  that  part  which  regards  exprefi'ion.  He 
at  firil  caft  fome  ftatues :  but  at  length  returned  to 
the  pencil,  and  difiinguifhed  himfelf  by  it  in  dif- 
ferent manners. 

But  the  painting  which  did  him  the  mod  honour 
in  all  refpeds,  was  that  which  he  performed  at 
Athens  in  the*  Uotxl\n,  in  which  he  reprefented  the 
principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  However  im- 
portant and  valuable  this  work  was,  he  refufed  to 
be  paid  for  it,  out  of  a  generofity  the  more  eftima- 
ble  as  uncommon  in  perfons  who  make  money  of 
their  arts.  The  council  of  the  Amphi^Lyons,  who 
reprefented  the  fiates  of  Greece,  returned  him  theii 
thanks  by  a  folemn  decree,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  ordained,  that  in  all  the  cities 
to  which  he  fliould  go,  he  fiiould  be  lodged  and 
mainLained  at  the  public  expence.  Mycon,  ano- 
ther painter,  who  worked  upon  the  lame  portico, 
but  on  a  different  fide,  lefs  generous,  and  perhaps 
not  io  rich  as  Polygnotus,  took  money,  and  by 
that  contrafi  augmented  the  glory  of  the  latter. 

*  This  nv(7s  a  portico,  fo  called  from  the  variety  of  the  paintbigi 
land  ornamenti  ivith  aLhick  it  tvas  enibellijheii, 

A  P  0  !•• 
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Apollodorus. 

This  painter  was  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the  93d  A.M. 
olympiad.  It  was  he  that  at  lad  difcovered  the  359'^ 
fecret  ot  reprefenting  to  the  life,  and  in  their  greateft 
beauty,  the  various  objeds  of  nature,  not  only  by 
the  correftnefs  of  defign,  but  principally  by  the  cor- 
rednefs  of  defign,  but  principally  by  the  perfedion 
of  the  coior'.s  and  the  diftribution  ot  fnades,  lights, 
and  Chiaro-ofcuro  •,  in  wh.ch  he  carried  painting  to 
a  degree  of  force  and  delicacy  it  had  never  been 
abi-  to  attain  before.  Pliny  obferves,  that  before 
hmi  there  was  no  painting  which  in  a  manner  called 
Uj  on  and  leized  the  fpedtator  :  Neque  ante  eum  ta- 
bula uUius  oficnditur,  qti^  tencat  ociilos.  The  effed, 
every  excellent  painting  ought  to  produce,  is  to  fix 
\}i\t  eyes  of  the  fpedtator,  and  to  attrad  and  keep 
them  in  admiration.  Pliny  the  younger,  after  hav-  pun.Ep. 
ing  defcribed  in  a  very  lively  manner  a  Corinthian  6-  i- 3-  j 
anuque,  which  he  had  bought,  and  which  repre- 
fe:,ted  an  old  man  (landing,  concludes  that  admi- 
rable defcription  in  thefe  words  :  "  In  fine,  every 
"  thing  in  it  is  of  a  force  to  engage  the  eyes  of 
"  artilts,  and  to  delight  thofe  or  the  Linfkllful.'* 
'tc-lta  dcnique  cmnia,  tit  pcffit  art:ficiim  ociilos  tenerCy 
a.httare  imperii  or  urn.  ' 

Z  E  U  X  1  S. 

Zeuxis  was  a  native  of  Fleraclea*,  and  learnt! 
iht  lirll  elements  of  painting  about  the  b'^ih  olym-  a.  m. 

pKld.  35^4- 

■  /.'  is  rot  p.nni"n  fwhich  Tirrac'en  authors  rr.epn,  for  there  nvtre 
f-i-:>-al  oths  0/  that  r.r.r-e.  Somrftem  tojuffoje  u  Htrai/sa  in  Mace- 
J  u'.z,  or  thai  in  halj  nea,'  L>-oS:i:c!. 

Pliny 
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Pliny  fays  *,  that  having  found  the  door  of  paint- 
ing opened  by  the  pains  and  indullry  of  his  maf- 
ter  Apollodorus,  he  entered  without  difficulty,  and 
even  raifed  the  pencil,  which  already  began  to  af- 
fume  a  lofty  air,  to  a  very  diftinguilhed  height  of 
glory.  The  gate  of  art  means  here  the  excellency 
of  colouring,  and  the  praftice  of  the  Chiaro-ofcuro, 
light  and  fhade,  which  was  the  lafl  perfedion  paint- 
ing wanted.  But,  as  thofe  who  invent  do  not  al- 
ways bring  their  inventions  to  perle<^tion,  Zeuxis, 
improving  upon  his  mailer's  difcoveries,  carried 
thofe  two  excellent  parts  ftill  farther  than  him. 
Hence  it  was,  that  Apollodorus,  exalperated  againft 
his  difciple,  for  this  I'pecies  of  robbery  fo  honour'- 
able  to  him,  could  not  forbear  reproaching  him  with 
it  very  Iharply  by  a  fatire  in  verfe,  in  which  he 
treated  him  as  a  thief,  who,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing robbed  him  of  his  art,  prefumed  to  adorn  him.- 
ft\i  with  it  in  all  places  as  his  lawful  right. 

All  thefe  complaints  had  no  effed  upon  the  imi- 
tator, and  only  ferved  to  induce  him  to  make 
new  efforts  to  excel  himfelf,  after  having  excelled 
his  mafter.  He  fucceeded  entirely  in  his  endea- 
vours, by  the  admirable  works  he  performed, 
U'hich  at  the  fame  time  acquired  him  great  repu- 
tation and  great  riches.  His  wealth  is  not  the 
happiefl  part  of  his  charadter.  Pie  made  a  puerile 
(oftentation  of  it.  He  was  fond  of  appearing  and 
giving  himfelf  great  airs,  efpecially  on  the  moft 
public  occafions,  as  in  the  Olympic  games,  where 
i-ie  fhewed  himfelf  to  ail  Greece  drefied  in  a  robe  of 
.  purple,  vrith  his  name  embroidered  upo,r]  it  in  Ictr 
ters  of  gold. 

When  he  became  very  rich,  he  began  to  give 
nway  his  works  liberally,  without  taking  any  thinfj 
for  them.     He   gave  one  realbn  for  this  condud, 

*  Al)  hoc  (Apollcdoro)  fores  apertas  Zeiixis  Her.TcIcotes  intr.ivit 
.4-Uxit. 

whi'-'h 
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which  does  no  great  honour  to  his  modefty.  *  If^ 
fays  he,  /  gave  nry  works  away  for  nothings  it  was 
bccaufe  they  were  above  all  price.  I  fhould  have  been 
better  pleafed,  if  he  had  let  others  fay  fo. 

An  infcripiion  which  he  affixed  to  one  of  his 
pieces  does  not  argue  more  modefty.  It  was  an 
Athleta,  or  Wreitler,  which  he  could  not  for- 
bear admiring,  and  extolling  as  an  inimitable  maf- 
ter-piece.  He  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  Greek 
vcrfe,  of  which  the  fenfe  is : 

f  A  Tafpcd  du  Lutteur,  dans  lequel  je  m*admire. 
En  van  tons  mcs  Rivaux  voudront  fe  tourmenter: 
lis  pourront  peutetre  en  medire 
Sans  pouvoir  jamais  I'imiter. 

My  Wrestler,  when  my  rivals  fee, 
*Ibey  hate  its  wond^rcus  charms  and  me ; 
A  thoufand  things  perhaps  they  blame ^ 
Sut  ne\r  could  imitate  the  fame : 

The  Greek  verfe  is  in  Plutarch,  but  applied  to  Pint,  de 
the  works  of  Apollodorus.     It  is :  s}°'^- 

^  Athen. 

This  is  more  eafy  to  critidfe  than  imitate, 

Zeuxis  had  feveral  rivals,  of  whom  the  moft: 
illulfrious  were  Timanthes  and  Parrhafius.  The 
latter  was  competitor  with  him  in  a  public  difpute, 
ior  the  prizes  of  painting.  Zeuxis,  in  his  piece, 
had  reprefented  grapes  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that, 
as  foon  as  it  was  expofed,  the  birds  came  to  peck 

•  Poftea  (ionire  opera  fua  inftituit,  quod  ea  r.ullo  Tafis  digno  pre- 
fio  pcnmiciri  pofll-  ilicerct.     Flirt. 

_+  Thcfi  I'i'.rjes  are  the  author's  -7/ L'Hiftoire  dc  !a  Peinture  an- 
cicnne,  c.xiraitedfrom  the  -^^th  book  of  P!h:)'s  natural  bif.or^,  ni-hich 
be  has  tra/iJlafeJ,  or  rather  parafhrafeJ,  iK-ith  the  Latin  text.  This 
booh  nvas  printed  at  I.an  hn  u,  1715.  Ther^  arc  excclUKt  rejicdrjn:  vt 
it,  of  iihich  I  ba-vc  muJe great  uj'e. 

ac 
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at  them.  Upon  which,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and[| 
highly  elated  at  the  declaration  of  llich  faithful  and 
undeniable  judges  in  his  favour,  he  called  upon 
Parrhafius  to  produce  immediately  what  he  had  to 
oppofe  to  his  pidlure.  Parrhafius  obeyed,  and 
fhewed  a  painting  feemingly  covered  with  a  fine 
piece  of  fluff  in  form  of  a  curtain.  Remove  your 
curtain,  added  Zeuxis,  and  let  us  fee  this  mafter- 
piece.  That  curtain  was  the  pidlure  itfelf,  and 
Zeuxis  confeffed  himfelf  conquered.  For,  fays  he, 
/  only  deceived  the  birds,  kit  Parrhafms  has  deceived 
me,  who  am  my/elf  a  painter. 

The  fame  Zeuxis,  fome  time  after,  painted  a 
young  man  carrying  a  baf!<et  of  grapes  :  and  feeing 
that  the  birds  came  alfo  to  peck  at  them,  he  owned, 
with  the  fame  franknefs,  that  if  the  grapes  were 
well  painted,  the  figure  mult  be  done  very  ill,  be- 
caufe  the  birds  were  not  afraid  of  it. 

Quintilian*  informs  us,  that  the  antient  painters 
ufed  to  give  their  gods  and  heroes  the  fame  features 
and  charaders  as  Zeuxis  gave  them,  from  whence 
he  was  called  the  Legiflator. 

Feftus  relates,  that  the  laft  painting  of  this 
mailer  was  the  pidture  of  an  old  woman,  which 
work  made  him  laugh  fo  exceffively,  that  he  died  of 
it.  It  is  furprifing  that  no  author  iliould  mention 
this  fad  but  Verrius  Flaccus,  cited  by  Feftus. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  fays  Mr.  de  Piles,-! 
the  thiitg  is  not  without  example. 

•r.       '  ' 

1    A  11  R  H  A  S  I  U  S. 

Parrhafius  was  a  native  of  Ephefus,  the  fon  andi 
difciple  of  Evenor,  and  as  we  have  feen,  the  rival; 
of  Zeuxis.  They  v/ere  both  efleemed  the  moftj 
excellent  painters  of  their  time,  which  the   moftj 

*  Hasc  vero  ita  circumfcnpfit  omnia,  ut  cum  legum  latorem  vo-j 
cent,  quia  deorilm  &  lieroum  efli/ies,  qualcs  ab  eo  mnt  tiadit*;i 
eaeteii,  laiKjucim  ita  nfcelll;  lit,  I'ei^uuiiiur.     ^intd.  1.  iz.  c.  lo.      , 

g:  one  US, 
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glorious  age  of  painting;  and  Quintilian  fays,  *  they 
carried  it  to  an  high  degree  of  perfedlion,  Parrhafius 
ifor  defign,  and  Zeuxis  for  the  colouring. 

Pliny  gives  us  the  chara<5ler  and  praife  of  Parrha- 
fius at  large.  If  we  may  beheve  him,  the  exad  ob- 
fervation  of  fymmetry  was  owing  to  that  mafter; 
and  alfo  the  expreflive,  delicate  and  paflionate  airs 
of  the  head  -,  the  elegant  difpofition  of  the  hair ; 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  features  and  perfon;  and 
by  the  confent  of  the  greatcft  artilts,  that  finifhing 
and  boldnefs  of  the  figures,  in  which  he  furpafled 
all  that  went  before,  and  equally  all  that  fucceeded 
ihim.  Pliny  confiders  this  as  the  moll  difficult  and 
imoil  important  part  of  painting.  For,  fays  he, 
though  it  be  always  a  great  addition  to  paint  the 
middle  of  bodies  well,  it  is  however  what  few  have 
fucceeded  in.  f  But  to  trace  the  contours,  give 
them  their  due  decreafe,  and  by  the  means  of  thofe 
infenfible  weakenings,  to  make  the  figure  feem  as 
going  to  fhew  what  it  conceals  i  in  thefe  certainly 
the  perfeclion  of  the  art  confifts. 

Parrhafius  had  been  formed  for  painting  by 
Socrates,  to  whom  fuch  a  difciple  did  no  little 
honour. 

Xenophon  has  preferved  a  converfation,  fhort 
indeed,  but  rich  in  fenfc,  wherein  that  philofopher, 
who  had  been  a  fculptor  in  his  youth,  gives  Par- 
rhafius fuch  lelTons  as  ihew,  that  he  hacfa  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  rules  of  painting. 

It  is  agreed,  that  Parrhafius  cxcelJed  in  what  re- 
gards the  charaders  and  pafiioas  of  the  foul,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  his  pictures,  that  made  abun- 
dance of  noife,  and  acquired  him  great  reputation. 
It  was  a  fctithtul  reprclentation  of  the  people  or 
GENIUS  OF  Athens,  which  fhone  with  a  thouDnd 

•  Zeuxis  atqiie  Parrhafius — plurinnim  arti  addicicrunt.  Qnnnnu 
prior  lurnimnTi  nmbraiumque  invt-iulle  jutioncm,  Ic.:undus  Jxiimi- 
nulle  (uhtuius  liiitas  traditm.     IbiJ. 

t  Aml.iri;  cnim  dchct  cxtreniitas  ipfa,  &  f:c  defmcrc,  v.t  j;roiiiiit;ir 
ali.i  poll  li-,  olk-ndiitii,  ctiam  qua:  occultu:. 
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elegant  and  furprifing  beaur.ies,  had  argued  aniti-i 
exhauftible  fund  of   imagination   in  the   painter.! 
*  For  intending  to  forget  nothing  in  the  charadter 
of  that  ftate,  he  reprefented  it,  on  the  one  fide  ca- 
pricious, irafcible,  unjuft  and  inconftant  -,  on  the 
other,  humane,  merciful  and  compalTionate ;  and 
with  all  this,  protid,  haughty,  vainglorious,  fierce-, 
and  fomstimes  even  bafe,  timorous,  a:  d  cowardly. 
This  picture  was  certainly  a  lively  (ketch  of  nature. 
But  in  what  manner  could  the  pencil  delcribe  and 
group  fo  many  different  images  >  There  lay  the 
Wonderful  of  the  art.     It  was  undoubtedly  an  al- 
legorical painting.  _  i 
Different  authors  have  alfo  drawn  our  painter  to] 
the  life.     He  was  an  t  artiit  of  a  vaft  genius  andl 
infinite  fertility   of  invention,    but  one   to  whom 
none  ever  came  near  in    point  of  prefumption,  ot 
rather   in  that  kind  of  arrogance,  which   a  ajory 
juftly  acquired,    but  ill  fuftained,  infpires  lome- 
times  in  the  bed  artificers.     He  dreffed  himfelf  in 
purple,  wore  a  crown  of  gold  •,  had  a  very   ricli 
cane,    gold  clafps  in   his  flioes,    and  magnificent 
bufkins  •,  in  fhort,  every  thing  about  him  was  k 
the  fame  lofty   ftile.     He  bettowed  upon  himfell 
abundantly    the   finefl  epithets,  and   moft  exalted 
names,  which   he  was  not  afiiamed  to  infcribe  at 
the  bottom  of  his  pidures  ;  the  delicate,  the  polite. 
the  elegant  Parrhafius.  the  man  -xho  carried  the  at 
to  its  perfe^ion,  originally  dcfcended from  Apollo,  am 
horn  to  paint  the  gods  thcfnfehes.  He  added,  that,  ir 
regard  to  his  Hercules,  he  had  reprefented  him  ex- 
aFtly,  feature  for  feature,  fuch  as  he  had  often  aj 
peared  to  him  in  his  dreams.    With  all  this  fliew  anc 

*  Pinjiit  k  DJErTONA  Atheniensium,  argumcnto  qiioq;  inge 
niofo  volctat  hamq;  variiim  iiacund'nim,  iniuluim,  inconilanterti 
euiKlem  veio  exorabilem,  ckmentem,  miieiicordem,  excelhini 
glcricfi.m,    humiiem,  ferocem,  fugaceraque  &  omnia  panter  often 

dere.     Flm.  .  -^     r 

t  Foecuiuiu^  artifex,  fed  quo  nemo  infolentius  &  arrogaritius  li 

iifus  ploiia  aitis.     Fli.'i. 
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vanity,  he  gave  himfelf  out/or  a  man  of  z-irtiie^  left 
delicate  in  this  point  than  Mr.  Boileau,  who  called 
himfelf. 

Ami  de  la  verru,  plutoc  que  vertueu?:. 
The  f-riend  of  virtue,  rather  than  virtuous. 

^  The  event  of  his  difpute  with  Timanthes,  In  the 
kity  of  Samos,  mud  h.ive  humbled  him  ext;em-ly, 
and  not  a  Jittle  mortified  his  f;.'lf-lovc.  He  that 
jfucceeded  beft  in  a  fubjecl  was  to  have  a  p'izc. 
This  fubjed  was  an  Ajax  enraged  aqainll  the 
jGreeks,  for  havmg  adjudged  the  arms  ot  /ichiiles 
to  Uiyfies.  Upon  this  occafun,  by  the  majority 
of  the  befl  judges,  Timanthes  was  declared  viflor. 
Parrhafius  covered  his  lliame,  and  comiorreJ  liim- 
felf  for  his  defeat,  with  a  irnart  faying,  which  feems 
(to  favour  a  little  of  rodomontade,  nias  poor  hero! 
(aid  he,  his  fate  affdls  im  more  than  fjiy  c-zvn.  He 
ii  a  fecond  time  overcome  by  one  of  lefs  merit  than 
himfelf. 

Pamphilus. 

Pamphilus  was  a  nadve  of  Amnhipolis,  upon" 
the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  He  was 
the  firll  that  united  erudition  with  painting.  He 
confined  himlelf  to  mathematics,  and  more  t*{-^':- 
cially  to  arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  maintaining 
ftrongly,  that  without  their  aid  it  was  impoliibleto 
rarry  painting  to  its  perfecftion.  It  is  ea(y  to  believe, 
that  fuch  a  maderrwould  not  make  h-.s  art  cheap. 
He  took  no  difciple  under  ten  talents  'ten  thoufand 
crowns)  for  fo  many  years,  and  it  was  at  that  price 
Mflanthus  and  Apelles  became  his  fjhoiars.  He 
obtained,  at  firft  at  Sicyone,  and  afterward.s  throuo;li- 
ouc  all  Greece,  the  eftablifliment  ot"  a  kind  of  a'ca- 
demy,  in  whi.h  the  children  of  I'ree  condition,  that 
jwere  inclinetl  to  the  polite  arts,  v,c: c  carefully  edu- 
'    Vol.  I.  P  cuu..; 
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cated  and  inftruaed  And  left  painting  (houl4 
come  to  degenerate,  and  grow  into  contempt,  he 
obtained  farther  from  the  ftaces  of  Greece  a  fevere 
edift  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it  to  flaves. 

The  excefTive  price  paid  by  diicipks  to  their 
mafters,  and  the  ipftitution  of  academies  for  free 
perfons,  with  the  exclufjon  of  flaves,  ihew  how 
highly  this  art  was  efteemed,  with  what  emulation 
they  applied  to  it,  and  wit(i  what  fuccefs  and  expe- 
dition it  muft  have  attained  its  perfeftion. 

Zeuxis,  Parrhafius,  Melanthus,  and  Pamphiliis, 

A.M.       were    cotcmporaries,    and  Uvcd   about    the  95th 

5*«+-        plympiad. 

TiMANTHES. 

Timanthes,  according  to  fome,  wasof  Sicyone; 
and,  according  to  others,  of  Cythnus,  one  of  the 
Cyclades.     His   particular  charadtcr  was  *  inven- 
tion.    This  part  fo  rare  and  difficult,  is  acquired 
neither  by  induftry  nor  the  advice  and  precepts  of 
mailers :    it  is  the  effed:  of  an   happy   genius,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  that  noble  fire  which  ani- 
mates painters  as  well  as  poets  with  a  kind  of  en- 
thufiafm. 
prm.1.35.      The  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  celebrated  by  fo 
Quintil.      niany  writers,  was  looked  upon  as  a  mafter- piece  of 
VaT.  Max!  the  art  in  its  kind,  and  ociafioned  its  being  faid, 
1.  ?.  c.  II.  that  his  works  made  thofe  who  fawf  them  conceive, 
more  than  they  exprefied,  and  that  though  art  id 
them  rofe  to  its  higheft  degree  of  perfection,  geniusj 
flill  tranfcended  it.     The  fubjedt  was  fine,  grandj 
tender,  and  entirely  proper  for  painting :  but  thd 
execution  gave  it  all  its  value.      This   piece   repre 
fented  Iphiginia  Handing  before  the  altar,  as  a  younj 

*  Timanthi  pliirimum  anfuit  ingein.     Plin. 

■f-  In  omnibus  ejus  cperibiis  inttlligitur  plus  Temper,  quam  pin! 
gitur  ;  &  cum  ars  imnm^.  fit,  ingenium  tamcn  ultra  arrcu'.  eft.  fl^ 
J.  35.   C.  JO. 
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and  innocent  princefs,  upon  the  point  of  being  fa- 
crificed  for  the  preferv^tion  of  her  country.     She 
was  furrounded  by   feveral   perfons,    all   of  them 
ftrongly  interefted  in  this  facrifice,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.     The  painter  *  had  reprcfented  the 
,  prieft  Chalchas  in  great  afflidion,  UlyfT.'S   much 
i  more  fad,  and  Menciaus  the  vi(5tim's   uncle,  with 
all  the  grief  it  was  poflible  for  a  countenance  to  ex- 
prefs:  Agamemnon,  the  princefs's  father,  ftill  re- 
mained.    All  the  lineaments  of  forrow  were  how- 
ever exhaufted.     Nature  was  called  in  to  the  fup- 
;  port  of  art.     It  is  not  natural   for  a  father  to  fee 
I  his  daughter's  throat  cut  :    it  fuf?^ced   for  him   to 
'  obey  the  gods  who  required  it,  and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  abandon  himfelf  to  all  the  excels  of  forrow.  I'he 
painter  not  being  able  to  exprefs  that  of  the  father, 
chofe  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  face,  leaving  the 
fpeclator  to  judge   of  what  palTed  in   his  heart: 
Velavit  ejus  caput,  l^  fuo  cuique  animo  dedit  afiimanr 
diim. 

.    This  idea  is  finely  conceived,  and  does  Timan- 
thes  great  honour.     It  is  not  known,    however, 
whether  he  was  the  real  authcr  of  it,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  fupplied  him 
'with  it.     The  pafTage  fays:  ff^hen  Jgamannon  Jaw 
\his  daughter  led  into  the  grove  to  be  facnficed^    be 
\grQo.ned^  and  turning  away  his  bead  wept,  and  covered 
his  face  "Ji'ith  bis  robe. 

One  of  our  own  illuftrious  painters,  Le  Poufiln, 
has  happily  imitated  the  fame  circumflance,  in  his 
picflure  of  the  death  of  Gcrmanicus.  After  having 
treated  the  different  kinds  of  afflitflion  of  the  other 
'perfons,  as  palTions  capable  of  being  expreifed,  he 
places  on  the  Hde  of  Germanicus's  bed,  a  v;oman 

•  Cum  in  Iphigcnine  Immolatlonc  pinxifTct  frieftem  CoIciiaiUfrri, 

trutiorem  UlyfTem  addidifTct  Meneho,  qucm  luuinum  potLiar  :\ii 
|cfficcic  m.eroiL'in  ;  confumptis  affc<5lihii^,  ncn  rcjieiicng  ouo  tli3;iic 
miulo  patris  viilriim  poffct.  ^xprimcrc,  v(.i;.V!r  ejus  caput,  £:  luuciii*^; 
;n  rno  dctli;  witur.andimi.     Uluintil.  1,  i.  c.  13. 
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remarkable  for  her  mien  and  habit,  who  hides  hef 
face  with  her  hands,  whilft  her  whole  attitude  ex- 
ceflive  grief,  and  clearly  intimates,  that  flie  is  the 
wife  of  the  prince  whofe  death  they  are  lamenting. 

I  cannot  help  adding  in  this  place  a  very  curious 
fad  in  relation  to  allegorical  painting.  A  pi6lure, 
in  which  a  fiftion  and  an  emblem  are  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  real  aflion,  is  fo  called. 

The  prince  cf  Coade  had  the  hiftory  of  his  father, 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Conde, 
painted  in  his  gallery  at  Chantilly.  There  was  a 
great  inconvenience  to  get  over  in  the  execution  of  ^ 
this  projtdl.  The  hero,  during  his  youth,  had 
been  engaged  in  intereft  with  the  enemies  of  th6 
ilate,  and  had  done  great  part  of  his  exploits,"" 
whilft  he  did  not  carry  arms  for  his  country.  It 
Teemed  neceflary  thei-efore  not  'co  difplay  this  part 
of  his  warlike  aflions  in  the  gallery  of  Chantilly. 
But,  on  the  other  fide,  fome  of  his  adions,  as  tha 
relief  of  Cambray,  and  the  retreat  before  Arrasi 
were  fo  glorious,  that  it  muft  have  been  a  great 
mortification  to  a  fon  fo  pafHonate  for  his  father's 
renown,  to  have  fLipprcffed  thtm  in  the  mionument 
he  erefted  to  the  memory  of  that  hero.  The  prince 
himlelf  difcovered  an  happy  evafion :  for  he  was 
not  on!y  the  prince,  but  the  man  of  his  time,  to 
whom  nature  hr.d  given  the  moft:  lively  concept 
tions,  and  the  molt  (liining  im.nginations.  He 
therefore  caufcd  the  mufe  of  hiftory  to  be  de- 
figned,  an  allegoric  but  well  known  perfon,  holding 
a  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was  written,  Life 
cf  the  prince  of  Conde.  Tliat  mufe  tore  leaves  out  of 
t!ie  book  which  {lie  threw  upon  the  ground,  and 
on  thofe  leaves  were  infcribed,  Rclirf  of  Camhrp}\ 
relief  cf  VaUncie'finei^  retreat  before  Arras  :  in  lliorr, 
the  title  of  all  the  great  adtions  of  the  prince  ot 
Conde,  during  hia  Ray  in  the  Netherlands-,  all 
very  fnining  exploit*;,  with  no  other  exception  tlian 
the  A^rvite  in  v.'hich  tliey  were  done.  Y\\t  piece 
f^nhappily  wa^  not  executed  according  to  fo  elegant 
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and  fimple  an  idea.  The  prince,  who  had  Gon- 
Ceived  lb  noble  a  plan,  had,  upon  this  occafion, 
an  excefs  of  complaifance,  and  paying  tco  great  a 
defcience  to  art,  permitted  the  painter  to  alter  the 
elegance  and  fimplicity  of  his  thought  by  figures^ 
which  render  the  painting  more  uniform,  but  make 
it  convey  nothing  more  than  he  had  already  imaged 
in  fo  fublime  a  manner.  1  have  extracfled  this  ac- 
count from  the  critical  refie(5t-ions  upon  poetry  and 
painting. 

A  P  E  L  L  E  S. 

Apelles,  v/hom  fame  has  placed  above  all  other  Plln.l.  35,^ 
-painceis,  appeared  at  length  in  the  1 12th  olympiad.  ^-  '?;. 
He  was  the  fbn  of  Pichiu.s,  of  the  ifland  of*  Cos,  3572.  * 
and  the   difciple  of  Pamphilus.     He   is   fomecimes 
called  an  Epliefian,  becaufe  he  fettled  at  Ephefus, 
where,  without  doubt,  a  man   of  his  merit,  foon 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

He  had  the  glory  of  contributing  more  in  his 
own  perfon  than  all  the  other  painters  together,  to 
the  pt^rfeftion  ct  the  arr,  not  only  by  his  excellent 
works,  but  by  his  writings,  having  compofed  three 
volumes  upon  the  principal  (ecrets  of  painting, 
which  fubfifted  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  unfor- 
tunately are  not  come  down  to  us* 

His  chief  excellency  lay  in  tlu  Graces,  that  is 
to  fay,  fomething  free,  noble,  and  at  the  fame  time 
be.iucii'ul,  v/hich  moves  the  h-^art,  whiltl  it  informs 
the  mind.  When  he  praifed  and  admired  the 
works  of  others,  which  he  did  very  wiflin;j;lv  -^  after 
having  owned,  that  they  excelled  in  all  {ht  other 
parts,  he  added,  that  they  wanted  grace-,  but  that 
as  to  himffcit,  that  quality  had  fallen  to  his  fliare ; 
which  praife  no  body  could  difpute  with  him.  A 
pardonable  ingenuity  in  men  of  real  merit,  when 
not  proceeding  from  pride  and  arrogance. 

•  I/te  ii:  the  /Eg:nn  fa. 
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jThc  manner  in  which  he  came  acquainted  and 
contrafled  a  friendfliip  with  Protogenes,   a  celebra- 
ted  painter  of  his   time,  is  curious  enough,    and 
worth  relating.  Protogenes  lived  at  Rhodes,  knowii 
only  to  Apelles  by  reputation  and  the  fame  of  his 
works.     The  latter,  defiring  to  be  aflured  of  their 
beauty  by  his  own  eyes,  made  a  voyage  exprefsly 
to  Rhodes.     When  he  came  to  Prorogenes's  houfc, 
he  found  no  body  at  home,  but  an  old  woman  who 
took  care  of  the  place  where  he  worked,  and  a  can- 
vas on  the  eafel,  on  which  there  was  nothing  paint- 
ed.    Upon  the  old  woman's  afl<;ing  his  name,  I 
am  going  to  fet  it  down,  fays   he  :  and  taking  a 
pencil  with  colour,  he  defigned  fomething  in  a  moft 
exquifite  tafte.     Protogenes,  on  his  return,  being 
informed  of  what  had  pafitd   by  the  fervant,  a«d 
confidering  with  admiration  what  he  faw  defigned, 
was  not  long  before  he  guefied  the  author.     Ibis 
is  Apelles  \  cried  he,  there  is  no  man  in   the  world 
capable  of  fo  fine  and  delicate  a  defign  befides  himfdf. 
Taking  another  colour,  he  drew  a  contour  upon 
the  fame  lines  ftill  more  corred;  and  admirable,  and 
bade   his  houfe-keeper,    if  the  ftranger  returned, 
fhew  him  what  he  had  done,  and  tell  him  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  man  he  came  to  enquire  for. 
Apelles  came  again  foon  after:  but  being  afliamed 
to  fee  himfelf  excelled  by  his  rival,  he  rook  a  third 
colour,  and  amongft  the  ftrokes  already  done,   in- 
troduced others  of  fo  fublime  and  wonderful  a  na- 
nature,  as  entirely  exhaufled  alt  that  was  m.oft  re- 
fined and  exquifite  in  the  art.     When  Protogenes 
perceived  thefe  lad  ftrokes-,  I  am  oxKrcoviie^  faid  he, 
and  jly  to  ernhrace  ray  conqueror.  Accordingly  he  ran 
10  the  port,   where  finding  Apelles,  they  contracted 
a  (trict  fiiendfliip,   which  continued  ever  after:  a 
circumllance  fomething  extraordinary  between  per- 
fons  of  the  greatett  merit  in  the  fame  way.      They 
agreed  between  them,  iiv  regard  lo  the  painting  in 
which  tliey  had  tried  their  fKiil  with  each  other,  to 
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leave  k  to  pofterity  as  it  was,  without  touching  it 
any  more,  rightly  forefeeing  what  really  came  to 
pais,  that  it  would  one  day  prove  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world,  and  particularly  of  the  connoiffeurs 
and  mafters  of  the  art.  But  this  precious  monu- 
tnent  of  the  two  greateft  painters  that  ever  wefe^ 
was  reduced  to  allies,  when  the  houfe  of  Auguftus, 
in  thePalatium,  was  firft  burnt;  where  it  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  curiofity  of  fpedtators,  always  fur- 
prifed,  in  the  midfl  of  a  multitude  of  other  moft 
exquifite  and  finilhed  paintings,  to  find  in  this  only 
a  kind  of  void  fpaccj  by  fo  much  the  more  admir- 
able, as  it  had  only  the  outlines  of  three  defigris  in 
it  of  the  mod  perfeft  beauty,  fcarce  vifible  through 
their  fmallnefs,  and  for  that  reafon  ftill  the  more 
valuable  and  the  more  attractive  of  the  molt  judi- 
cious eyeS. 

It  is  almofl  in  this  fenfe  the  pafTage  of  Pliny  is 
to  be  underdood,  where  he  fays,  arrepto  fenidlh 
iineam  ex  colore  duxit  fummce  tenUitatis  per  tabiilam  ; 
by  Iineam  he  does  not  mean  a  fimple  geometrical 
line,  but  a  flroke  of  the  pencil  in  an  exquifite  talfe. 
The  other  notion  is  contrary  to  common  fenie^  fays 
Mf .  dc  Piles,  and  fhocks  every  body  that  has  the 
lead  idea  of  painting. 

Though  Apelles  was  very  exacSt  in  hs  works,  he 
knev/  how  far  it  was  necffiiiry  to  take  pains  without 
tiring  his  genius,  and  did  not  carry  his  exaditude 
to  the  utmofl:  fcruple.  *  He  fiid  one  day  of  Pro- 
togenes,  that  he  confefi^d  that  rival  might  tqual. 
Or  even  excel  him  in  every  thing  elfe,  but  did  not 
knoiv  when  to  take  off  the  pencil^  (that  is  to  fay,  to 
have  done  •,)  and  that  he  often  fpOiled  the  fine  things 
he  did,  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  ail  higher 

*  idem  &  aliam  gloriam  iifurpTvit  cum  Protogenis  opus  immenfi 
laboris  ac  curse  lupra  modum  aiixiai,  mtlraetur.  Dixit  enim  omnia 
fibi  cum  iilo  p.iria,  aut  illi  meiiora  ;  fed  uno  fe  praeftiire,  quod 
manum  ille  de  tabula  non  fciret  tollere  j  memorabili  praecepto,  no- 
fere  fyepe-nipiium  diligentiam.     PA'/»» 
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degree  of  perftdion.  A  refledion  worth  nothing, 
fays  PJiny,  and  which  fliews  that  a  too  fcrupulous 
exadlitude  often  becomes  prejudicial. 

Apelles  did  not  fay  this  bccaufe  he  approved  neg- 
gHgence  in  thof^  who  appHed  themfelves  to  paint- 
ing. He  was  of  a  quite  different  opinion,  both 
with  rjgard  to  Iiimfelf  and  others.  He  pafTed  no 
day  of  his  life,  whatever  other  affairs  he  might  have 
to  tranfad,  without  exercifmg  himfelf  either  in 
craions,  with  the  pen,  or  the  brufh,  as  well  to  pre- 
fjrve  the  freedom  and  facility  of  his  hand,  as  to 
improve  his  perfedion  in  all  the  refinements  of  an 
art,  that  has  no  bounds. 

One  of  his  difciples  fhewing  him  a  draught  for 
his  own  opinion  of  it,  and  telling  him,  that  he 
had  done  it  very  faft,  and  in  a  certain  fjace  of 
time :  /  fee  that  I'cry  plain^  fays  he,  'ucithout  your 
telling  it  me,  and  a-m  furprifed  that  in  fojhort  a  time 
yen  did  no  more  cf  this  kind. 

Another  painter  fliewing  him  the  pi6lure  of  an 
Helen,  which  he  had  drawn  with  care,  and  adorned 
with  abundance  of  jewels,  he  told  him  :  Not  being 
iibk  to  make  her  beautiful,  friend  of  mine,  you  were 
nfohed  at  leajl  to  make  her  rich. 

If  he  fpoke  liis  own  opinion  v/ith  fim.plicity,  he 
took  that  of  others  in  the  fame  manner.  His 
cuftom  was,  w\-\<zn  he  had  finiflied  a  work,  to  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  pafied  by,  and  to  hear 
what  was  faid  ol"'  it  behind  a  curtain,  with  defign 
to  corred  the  faults  they  obferved  in  it.  A  Ihoe- 
. maker  having  perceived  fomethlng  wanting  in  a 
fandal,  faid  lb  freely ;  and  the  criticifm  was  jud. 
'Jlie  next  day  paQlng  the  fame  way  he  faw  the  fault 
corrtdtd.  Proud  of  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  re- 
mark, he  thought  fit  to  cenlure  aifo  a  leg,  to  which 
tlitre  vv'as  nothing  to  object :  the  painter  then  came 
from  helnrid  the  fcreen,  and  bade  the  fSioe-maker 
keep  Lo  liii  trade  and  his  fandal s :    Vvhich  gave 

birth 
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birth   to  the  proverb,    Ne  futor  ultra   crepidfi.m\ 
that  is, 

Let  not  the  cohler  go  beyond  his  laji, 

Apelles  took  pleafure  in  doing  juftice  to  the  merle 
!of  great  mafters,  and  was  not  afhamed  to  prefer 
them  to  himfelf  in  fome  qualities.  Thus  he  con- 
fefTed  ingenuoufly  that  Amphion  excelled  him  in 
difpofition,  and  Afclepiodorus  in  the  regularity  of 
defign.  We  have  feen  his  judgment  in  favour  of 
iProtogenes.  Nor  did  he  conhne  himfelf  to  mere 
Iwords. 

That  excellent  painter  was  in  no  great  efteem 
with  his  own  country,  Whilft  Apelles  was  with 
him  at  Rhodes,  he  afked  him  what  he  would  take 
for  his  works  when  finiflied,  and  the  other  having 
let  a  very  moderate  price  on  them :  and  for  me^  re- 
plied Apelles,  1  ofer  you  *  fifty  talents  for  each  of 
'hem^  and  will  take  them  all  that  price  ;  adding,  that 
le  fhould  eafily  get  them  off,  and  would  fell  them 
ill  as  his  own.  This  offer,  which  he  made  in  ear- 
left,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians  to  the  merit 
{)f  their  painter  ;  who,  on  his  fide,  made  the  beft 
)f  it,  and  would  not  fell  any  more  of  his  pidures 
)ut  at  a  very  confiderable  price. 

His  fupreme  excellency  in  painting  was  not  the 
)nly  merit  of  Apelles.  Polite  learning,  knowledc^e 
)f  the  world,  and  his  adable,  infinuating,  elegant 
)ehaviour,  made  him  highly  agretable  to  Alcxan- 
ler  the  Great,  who  did  nut  difdain  to  go  often  to 
he  painter's  houfe,  as  wefl  to  enjoy  the  charms  of 
lis  convcrfation,  as  to  fee  him  work,  and  to  be 
he  firft  witnefs  of  the  wonders  performed  by  his 
ienci-1.  This  affedion  for  a  paintsr,  who  v.-as  po- 
ite,  agreeable,  and  full  of  wit,  is  not  a  matter  of 
vender.     A  young  monarch  eafily  grows  fond  of 

•  Fifty  thoufand  croiLVS.    This  fum  usms  (,r  orbit  an*.     It  is  co:n;i:w 
ns:i^J:  to  :;2:et  v.itb  errors  in  cy/>/j:rs.' 

a  genius 
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a  genius  of  this  kind,  who,  with  the  goodrief: 
of  his  heart,  unites  the  beauty  of  his  tiiind,  anc 
the  deUcacy  of  his  pencil.  This  fort  of  fami- 
liarity between  heroes  of  different  charaders,  ii 
not  uncomnnon,  and  does  honour  to  the  grcatef 
princes. 

Alexander  had  fo  high  an  id^a  of  Apelles,  tha 

he  publilhed  an  edid  td  declare,  that  it  was  his  wil 

that  no  other  perfons  fhould  paint  him  j  and  by  th< 

fame  edid  gratited  permifTion  to  none  but  Pyrgo 

teles  to  cut  the  dies  for  his  medals,  and  Lyfippu 

to  reprefent  him  in  caft  metals. 

^jyt  ^g         It  happened  thit  one  of  the  principal  of  Alexan 

^mic.  &     der's  courtiers  being  one  day  with  Apelles,  whilf 

siduiat,      j^g  ^^5  painting,  he  vented  abundance  of  iryudiciou 

**'  ^^'       queftions  and  reflexions  upon  painting,  as  is  com 

mon  with  thofe  who  talk  of  what  they  are  igno 

rant.     Apelles,  who  had  no  reafon  to  apprehem 

any  thing  from  explaining  himfelf  freely  to  th 

greateft  lordsj  faid  to  him,  "  Do  you  fee  thofe  boy 

*'  that  are  grinding  my  colours  ?  Whilft  you  wer 

"  filent  they  admired  you,  dazzled  with  the  fplen 

"  dor  of  the  purple  and  gold  with  which  your  ha 

"  bits  glitter.    But  ever  fince  you  began  to  talk  c 

*»  what  you  don't  undefftand,  they  have  done  no 

"  thing  but  laugh."     Plutarch  relates  this.     Ac 

|,lj„  1  3    Cording  to  Plirty  *,  Apelles  ventured   to  reprov 

1. 10. '     "  Alexander  himfelf  in  this  manner,  though  in  fofte 

termsi  advifing   him  only  to  exprefs  himfelf  wit 

moi'e  referve  before  his  workmen :    fuch  an  afcet? 

dant  had  the  witty  painter  acquired  over  a  princt 

who  was  at  that  time  the  terror  and  admiration  ( 

the  world,  and  naturally  very  warm.     Alexandi 

gave  him  ftill  more  extraordinary  pr6ofs  of  his  a: 

fedtion  and  regard. 

*  in  officina  ijnpcrite  multa  diceret :  filentium  comitcr  fviadeb: 
tideriuni  cum  dicens  a  pueiis  qui  coloies  tcreient.  Tintum  auft 
iitatis  fX  juiis  cr<4!  ci  h:  le^eii^  alioquin  haciir.dum. 

Til 
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'  The  fimple  and  open  charafter  of  Apellcs  was 
mot  equally  agreeable  to  all  the  generals  of  that 
young  monarch.  Ptolemy,  one  of  them,  to  whom 
Egypt  was  afterwards  allotted,  was  not  of  the 
number  of  thofe  that  affected  our  painter  moft  : 
for  what  reafon  hiftory  does  not  fay.  However  it 
iwas,  Apelles  having  embarked,  fometime  after  the 
Ideath  of  Alexander,  for  a  city  of  Greece,  was 
[unfortunately  thrown  by  a  temped  upon  the  coa(i 
|of  Alexandria,  where  the  new  king  made  him  no 
Ireception.  Befides  this  mortification,  which  he 
Isxpedied,  there  were  fome  perfons,  that  envied  him, 
Imalicious  enough  to  endeavour  to  embroil  him 
|much  more.  With  this  view,  they  engaged  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  court  to  invite  him  to  fup  with 
the  king,  as  from  himfelf ;  not  doubting  but  fuch 
a  liberty,  which  hewould  feem  to  take  of  himfelf, 
would  draw  upon  him  the  indignation  of  a  prince, 
who  did  not  love,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  little 
knavifh  trick.  Accordingly,  Apelles  went  to  fup- 
per  out  of  deference,  and  the  king,  highly  offended 
at  his  prefumption,  alked  him  fiercely,  which  of 
his  officers  had  invited  him  to  his  table ;  and  Ihew- 
ing  him  his  ufual  invitors,  he  added,  that  he  would 
know  which  of  them  had  occafioned  him  to  take 
Ifuch  a  liberty.  The  painter,  without  any  emotion, 
extricated  himfelf  from  this  difficulty  like  a  man 
of  wit,  and  a  confummate  defigner.  He  imme- 
diately took  a  piece  of  charcoal  out  of  a  chafincr- 
diffi,  in  the  room,  and  with  three  or  four  llrokea 
upon  the  wall,  Iketched  the  perfon  that  had  invited 
him,  to  tlie  gre.it  aftonifhment  of  Ptolemy,  who 
from  the  firft  lines  knew  the  face  of  the  inipoQor. 
This  adventure  reconciled  him  with  the  kiivg  of 
t'gy;)t,  who  aicerwards  loatled  him  with  wealth  and 
honours. 

But  this  did  not  reconcile  him  with  envy,  which  Luc^in.de- 
only   became  the  more  violent  againil;  him.     He  ^"•''•"'•"• 
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was  accufedj  fome  time  after,  before  that  prince'^ 
of  having  entered  with  Theodotus  *  into  the  cork- 
fpiracy  formed  againfl:  him  in  the  city  of  Tyre. 
The  accufer  was  another  painter  of  reputation, 
named  Antiphilus.  There  was  not  the  leafl  probabi- 
lity in  the  charge.  Apelles  had  not  been  at  Tyre-, 
had  never  feen  Theodotus  •,  and  was  neither  of  a 
charader  nor  profefflon  to  be  concerned  in  ftich  af- 
fairs :  the  accufer,  who  was  alfo  a  painter,  though 
very  inferior  to  Apelles  to  merit  and  reputation, 
might,  without  injury,  be  fufpefted  of  jealoufy  in 
point  of  art.  But  the  prince,  without  hearing  or 
examining  any  thing,  as  is  too  common,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  Apelles  was  criminal,  reproached 
him  warmly  with  his  ingratitude,  and  badnefs  of 
heart ;  and  he  would  have  been  carried  to  execu- 
tion, but  for  the  voluntary  confefTion  of  one  of  tk 
accomplices  •,  who,  touched  with  companion  upon 
feeing  an  innocent  man  upon  the  point  of  being 
put  to  death,  confefled  his  owft  guilt,  and  declared 
that  Apelles  had  no  fliare  in  the  confpiracy.  The! 
king,  afhamed  of  having  given  ear  to  calumny  fo 
haftily,  reinftated  him  in  his  friendfhip,  gave  him 
Anhinclred  an  hundred  talents,  to  make  him  amends  for  the 
tboufand  ^rons;  he  had  done  him,  with  Antiphilus  to  be  his 
flave. 

Apelles,  on  his  return  to  Ephefus,  revenged  him- 
ielf  upon  all  his  enemies  by  an  excellent  picfture  ol 
calumny,  difpofed  in  this  manner.  Upon  the  right 
of  the  piece  fate  a  man  of  confiderable  authority 
with  great  ears,  not  unlike  thofe  of  Midas,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  calumny,  to  invite  her  to  ap- 
proach him.  On  each  fide  of  him  ftood  a  woman. 
one  of  whom  reprefented  Ignorance,  and  the  othei 
ii.Chi'i^ii*  Sufpicicn. 

Cnhimny  feems  to  advance  in  the  form  of  a  womar 
of  exquifite  beauty.     There  is  however  to  be  dif- 

*   Lrician  is   trrx^.i  -z::-/:  a  -x'r'rv  jj-'J/'V  anaclro.nfK   ir  regard  ii 
-tins  J  ad. 

re#<iet 
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:erncd  in  her  afpeft  and  mein  an  air  of  violence 
md  fiercenefs,  like  one  aftuated  by  anger  and  fury, 
[n  one  hand,  flie  holds  a  torch  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
iiicord  and  divifion  •,  and  with  the  other  fhe  draos 

O 

I  young  man  by  the  hair,  holding  up  his  hands 
:o  heaver,  and  imploring  the  afiiftance  of  the  gods. 
3efore  her  goes  a  man  with  a  pale  face,  a  v/iihered 
ean  body,  and  piercing  eyes,  who  feems  to  lead 
:he  band:  this  was  *  Envy,  Calumny  is  attended 
3y  two  other  women,  who  excite,  animate,  and 
DvAy  themfelves  about  her,  to  exalt  her  charms 
ind  adjuH:  her  attire.  By  their  wary  and  compofed 
iir  thefe  are  eafily  conjeftured  to  be  Fraud  and 
Freachery.  At  diftance  behind  all  the  reft  fol- 
ovv's  Repentance,  cloathed  in  a  black  torn  habit, 
jvho  looking  back  with  abundance  of  confufion  and 
ears,  fees  aflir  off  Truth  advancing  furrounded 
vith  light.  Such  was  the  ufeful  and  ingenious  re- 
venge of  this  great  man.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
lave  been  fafe  for  him,  during  his  ftay  in  Egypt, 
o  have  drawn,  or  at  leaft  expofed,  fuch  a  paint- 
ng.  Thofe  great  ears,  that  hand  extended  to  in- 
/i:e  the  approach  of  Calumny,  and  the  like  flrokes, 
ilo  no  honour  to  the  principal  chara(5ler,  and  ex- 
Drefs  a  prince  fufpicious,  credulous,  open  to  fraud, 
vho  feems  to  invite  accufers. 
'  Pliny  makes  a  long  enumeration  of  the  paintings 
>fApeI!es.  That  of  Antigonus  f  is  of  the  moft 
amous.  This  prince  had  but  one  eye,  v.'hercfore 
le  drew  him  turning  Tideways,  to  hide  that  defor- 
niry.  Fie  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  dif- 
rovercd  the  profile. 

He  drew  a  great  many  piftures  of  Alexander, 
)ne  of  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  mod  finiil;- 
'd  of  his  works.  He  was  reprefcnted  in  it  with 
hund'^r  in  his  hand.     Hiis  picture   was  done  lor 

•  E.-i'vy,  in  the  Greek,  is  innfiulitu'  :  ^0^'»'5>'. 

f  fl  ibct  in  pi6liir:«  fpcciein  tota  fricic;.  Apclics  t.?Tnen  iiii-ginem 
^mi;v.ni  lattrc  taiitum  altero  cllenditj  ut  amifiii  pcciili  dcfoiiiiitai 
atcict.     i^tii:!il.  I,  ;.  c,  13. 

the 
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the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefiis.  The  hero's  hanc} 
with  the  thunder  in  it,  fays  Pliny,  who  had  feen 
it,  feem  aftually  projed:ed  from  the  piece.  And 
that  prince  himfelf  faid,  that  he  reckoned  two 
Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip,  who  was  invincible*, 
the  other  of  Apelles,  that  was  inimitable. 

Pliny  mentions  one  of  his  paintings,  which  muft 
have  been  of  fingular  beauty.  He  made  it  for  a 
public  difpute  between  the  painters:  the  fubjed 
given  them  to  work  upon  was  a  mare.  Perceiving 
that  intrigue  was  upon  the  point  of  adjudging  the 
prize  to  one  of  his  rivals,  *  he  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  men  to  that  of  mute  animals,  more 
juft  than  men.  He  caufed  the  pictures  of  the  other 
painters  to  be  fet  before  horfes  brought  thither  for 
that  purpofej  they  continued  without  motion  to  all 
the  oiher  pieces,  and  did  not  begin  to  neigh  till 
tha*-  of  Apelles  appeared. 

His  Venus,  called  Anadyomcne^  that  is  to  fay,  ri- 
fing  from  the  fea,  was  his  mafter-piece.     Pliny  f 
fays,  that  this  piece  was  celebrated  by  the  verfes 
of  the  greateft  poets,  and  that  if  the  painting  was 
excelled  by  the  poetry,  it  was  alfo  made  illuilrious 
by  it.     Apelles  had  made  another  at  Cos,  his  na- 
tive country,  which  in  his  own  opinion,  and  that 
of  all  judges,  would  have  excelled  the  firft;  but 
invidious  death  put  a  ftop  to  the  work  when  half 
Strab.  1.     executed.     No  body  afterwards  would  prefume  to 
14.  p.  657.  p,jt  pencil  to  it.     It  is  not  known,  whether  it  was 
this    fecond  Venus,    or  the  firft,    that  Auguftus 
bought  of  the  people  of  Cos,   by  difcharging  them 
An  hundred  Q^  the  tribute  of  an  hundred  talents,  laid  on  them 
[yoi"ns.      ^y  ^^"''^  Roman  republic.     If  it  were  the  fecond,  as 
is  very  likely,  it  had  as  bad  a  fate,  and   ftill  woifej 
than  the  firlt.    In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  the  damp! 
had  begun  to  fpoil  the  lower  part  of  it.     Enquiry 
was  made  by  that  prince's  order  for  fomebody  to 

*  Qno  jtulicio  ad  mutas  qiindnipedes  provocavit  ab  hominibus. 
t  Ytrfibus  giscis  tali  operc,  duiii  laudatur,  viito,  ll-d  illuftrato. 

retouch 
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etouch  it  •,  but  there  was  none  bold  enough  to  un- 

lertake  it,    which  *  augmented  the  glory   of  the 

|}reek  p?iinter,  and  the  reputation  of  the  work  it- 

elf.     This  fine  Venus,  which  no  one  dared  to  re- 

iouch,  out  of  veneration  and  awe,  was  infulted  by 

he  worms,  that  got  into  the  wood,  and  devoured 

t.     Nero,  who  reigned  then,  caufed  another  to  be 

et  up  in  its  place,    done   by  a  painter  of  little  Dombtus. 

note. 

;   Pliny  obferves  to  the  reader,  that  all  thefe  won- 

llerful  paintings,  which  were  the  admiration  of  all 

inankind,  were  painted  only  with  the  four  primitive 

!:olours,  of  which  we  have  fpoke. 

,   Apelles  brought  up  feveral  difciples,  to  whom 

ills  inventions  were  of  great  advantage  :   but,  fays 

Pliny,  he  had  one  fecret  which  nobody  could  ever 

jiifcover,  and  that  was  the  compofition  of  a  cer- 

jain  varnifh,  which  he  applied  to  his  paintings,  to 

Dreferve  them  during  a  long  feries  of  ages,  in  all 

iheir  frefhnefs  and  fpirit.     There  were  three  ad- 

i'antages  in  the  ufe  of  this  varnifli :    i.  It  gave   a 

juftre  to  every  kind  of  colour :    and  made   them 

jnore  mellov/,  fmooth  and  tender :  which  is  now  the 

i;fFe6l  of  oil.     2.  It  preferved  his  works  from  dirt 

iind  duft.     3.  It  *  helped  the  fight  of  the  fpedlator 

ivhich  is  apt  to  dazzle,  in  foftening  the  (Irengch  of 

fhe  mod   lively  colours/  by    the  interpofition  of 

j:his  varnifii,  whiCh  ferved  inftead  ofglafles  to  his 

Aprks. 

Ar  I  s  T  I  D  E  s. 

j  One  of  the  mofi:  famous  cotemporaries  of  Apel- 
iles  was  Ariftides  the  Theban.  He  did  not  indeed 
poflefs  the  elegance  and  graces  in  fo  high  a  degref 

*  Ipfa  injuria  ceiTit  in  gloiinm  artificis. 

\  Nc  cl.nitas  colonim,  ociiloruni   aciem  ofF  ndorct c*\;  cadcm 

pfs  minis  floj'idjs  coloribus  avilVaitatem  occultc  duici.     Plin. 
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as  Apelles :  *  but  was  the  firft,  that  by  genius  and 
application  eftablifhed  unerring  rulfs  for  expreffing 
the  foul,  that  is  to  fay,  the  inmoft  workings  of 
the  mind.  He  excelled  as  well  in  the  ftrong  and 
vehement,  as  the  foft  and  tender  pafTions :  but  his 
colouring  had  fomething  harrti  anii  fevere  in  it. 

The  admirable  piece  t  was  his  (dill  in  Pliny's 
words)  in  which,  in  the  ftorming  of  a  town,  a 
Mother  is  reprefented  expiring  by  a  wound  ihe 
has  received  in  her  bofom,  and  an  Infant  creep-| 
ing  to  fuck  at  her  breaft.  In  the  vifage  of  this  wo-! 
man,  though  dying,  there  appears  the  warmefl 
fentiments,  and  the  moft  paflionate  folicitude  of  the 
maternal  tendernefs.  She  feems  to  be  fenfible  of 
her  child's  danger,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
afraid,  that  inftead  of  her  milk  fhe  fhould  find! 
only  blood.  One  wodld  think  Pliny  had  the  pen- 
cil in  his  hand,  he  paints  all  he  defcribes  in  fuch 
lively  colours  Alexander,  who  was  fo  fond  o[ 
whatever  was  fine,  was  fo  enamoured  of  this  pieccj 
that  he  caufed  it  to  be  taken  from  Thebes,  wherd 
it  was,  and  carried  to  Pell  a,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
at  leaft  fo  reputed. 

The  fame  perfon  painted  alfo  the  battle  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Perfians,  wherein,  within  a  fingle 
frame,  he  introduced  an  hundred  perfonsjat  a 
thoufand  drachmas  (about  twenty- four  pounds) 
each  figure,  by  an  agreement  made  between  hino 
and  the  tyrant  Mnafon,  who  reigned  at  that  time 
at  Elatasa  in  Phocis.  I  have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  a 
Bacchus,  which  was  reckoned  the  mafter-picce  of 
Arirtides,  and  was  found  at  Corinth,  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Mummius. 

*   I;  omnium  primus  animum  pinxit   &  fenfus   omnes  exprcfTit. 

i  Hujus  piflvua  eft,  oppLdo  capto  ad  matrifi  moiientis  e  vulnere 
nmmmam  adrepans  infans ;  intellij^iturque  Iciitiie  malcr  &  timercj 
T'-',  c  mojtno  la£te  lans-uinem  lamhat. 

X  The  text  foys,  ten  miiire.  The  ?nhta  ij  vjorth  an  hu?!drcd  lirach- 
9f*as,  find  the  dnichma  trnjbls. 

He 
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He  was  fo  excellent  in  exprcfling  the  languor  of 
the  body  or  mind,  that  At  talus,  who  was  a  great 
connoifTeur  of  things  of  this  kind,  made  no  fcruple 
to  give  an  hundred  talents  tor  one  of  his  paintings,  AnlmtiJred 
wherein  only  fomethingof  this  nature  was  exprcfled :  ^^"^'f^^^ 
Only  riches  as  immenle  as  thofe  of  Attaius,  which 
became  a  proverb,  (Attdicis  Conditionihus)  could 
make  fo  exorbitant  a  price  for  a  fingle  pi6lure  pro- 
bable. 

Protogenes. 

Protogenes  was  of  the  city  of  Caunus,  upon  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  on  which 
it  depended.  He  employed  himfelf  at  firft  only  in 
painting  fhips,  and  lived  a  great  while  in  extreme 
poverty.  Perhaps  that  might  be  of  no  prejudice 
to  him  ;  for  poverty  often  induces  men  to  take 
pains,  and  is  the*  filler,  or  rather  mother  of  inven- 
tion and  capacity.  By  the  works  he  was  employed 
to  do  at  Athens,  he  became  the  admiration  of  the 
mofl  difcerning  people  in  the  world. 

The  mod  famous  of  his  paintings  was  the  Jaly-  piin.  1. 35. 
SOS  ;  he  was  an  hunter,  fon  or  grandfon  of  the  Sun,  c-  ^°- 
and  founder  of  Rhodes.     What  was  mod  admired  ]  "^'.c.  31! 
in  this   piece  was  the  froth  at  the  dog's  mouth.     I  Plut.  in 
have  related  this  circumftance  at  length,  in  fpeak-  ^^g^^g*^* 
ing  of  the  fiege  ol  Rhodes.  Vol.  vri. 

Another  very  celebrated  picture  of  Protogenes, 
was  the  fatyr  leaning  againlf  a  pillar.  He  executed 
it  at  the  very  time  Rhodes  was  befieged;  wherefore 
it  was  faid  to  have  ht^w  fanted  under  the  fword.  Atsti-.ii,.i  14. 
fird  there  was  a  partridge  perched  upon  the  pillar,  p.  651. 
Rut  bcc.iufe  the  people  of  the  place,  when  it  was  firfl: 
expoled,  "bellowed  a!l  their  attention  and  admira- 
tion upon  the  partridge,  and  faiJ  nothing  of  the 

"  XciCKi  qiiomodo  bo:i3t  mentis  foror  eft  paupeitas.     Peiron. 

Vol,  I.  (^  fatyr, 
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fatyr,  which  was  much  more  admirable  ;  and  the 
tame  partridges,  brought  where  it  was,  called, 
upon  the  fight  ot  that  upon  the  pillar,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  real  one  ;  the  painter,  offended  at  that  bad 
tafte,  which  in  his  opinion  was  an  injury  to  his  re- 
putation, defired  leave  of  the  direftors  of  the  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  painting  was  confecrated,  to  re- 
touch his  work  ;  which  being  granted,  he  flruck 
out  the  partridge. 

He  alio  painted  the  mother  of  Ariftotle,    his 
good  friend.   That  celebrated  philofbpher,  who  du- 
ring his  whole  life  cultivated  the  polite  arts  and 
fciences,  highly  efteemed  the  talents  of  Protogenes. 
He  even  willied,  that   he   had  applied  them  better 
than   in   painting  hunters  or  fatyrs,  or  in    making 
portraits.     And,  accordingly  he  propofed   to  him, 
as  a  fubjeft  for  his  pencil,  the  battles  and  conquefts 
of  Alexander,  as  very   proper  for  painting,  from 
the  grandeur  of  ideas,  elevation  of  circumftances, 
variety  of  events,  and  immortality  of  fads.     But 
a  certain  peculiar  tafte,  a  natural  inclination  for 
more  calm  and  grateful  fubjefts,  determined  him  to. 
works  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned.     All  that  the 
philofopher  could  obtain  of  the  painter,  at  laft,  was 
the  portrait  of  Alexander,  but  without  a  battle.     It 
is  dangerous  to  make  excellent  artifts  quit  their 
tafte  and  natural  talent. 

P  A  us  I  A  s. 

Paufias  was  of  Sicyone.  He  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  particularly  by  that  kind  of  painting  called 
CauftiCf  from  the  colours  being  made  to  adhere  ei- 
ther upon  wood  or  ivory,  by  the  means  of  fire. 
Pamphilus  was  his  mafter  in  this  art,  whom  he  far 
excelled  in  it.  He  was  the  firft  that  adorned  arches 
and  cielings  v;ith  paintings  of  this  kind.  There 
were  many  confiderable  works  of  his  doing.     Pau- 

fanias 
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fanias  fpeaks  of  a  Drunkenness  ;  lb  well  painted, 
fays  he,  that  all  the  features  of  her  ruddy  face 
may  be  dillinguifhcd  through  a  large  glais  fhe  is 
fwilling. 

The  courtezan  *  Glycera,  of  Sicyone  alfo,  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  wreaths,  and  was  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  inventrels  of  them.  Paufias,  to 
pleafe  and  imitate  her,  applied  himfelf  alfo  in  paint- 
ing flowers.  A  fine  difpute  arofe  betwixt  art  and 
nature,  each  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  carry 
the  prize  from  their  competitor,  v/ithout  its  being 
pofiible  to  adjudge  the  viflory  to  either. 

Paufias  paifcd  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Si- 
cyone, his  country,  which  was  in  a  manner  the  nur- 
fing  mother  of  painters  and  painting.  It  is  true, 
thac  this  city  being  fo  much  indebted,  in  the  latter 
times,  that  all  the  public  and  private  paintings  were 
pledged  for  large  fums  of  money,  M.  Scaurus^ 
Sylla's  fon-in-law  by  his  mother  Metella,  Vv'ith  de-. 
fign  to  immortalize  his  edilefhip,  paid  all  the  cre- 
ditors, and  took  out  of  their  hands  all  the  paint- 
ings of  ihe  mod  famous  m.afiers,  and  amongft  the 
rell:  thofe  of  Paufias,  carried  them  to  P^ome,  and 
fet  them  up  in  the  famous  theatre,  which  he  caufed 
to  be  ereded  to  the  height  of  three  ftories,  all  fup- 
ported  by  magnificent  pillars  of  thirty  feet  high, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fixty,  and  em- 
bell  ifhed  with  ftatues  of  marble  and  bronze,  and 
wi[h  antique  pieces  of  the  greateft  painters.  This 
theatre  was  to  continue  only  during  the  celebration 
of  the  games.  Pliny  fays  of  this  ediiefliip,  that 
it  compleated  the  fubvcrfion  of  the  manneis  of  the 
Roman  citizens.     Cujus  (M.  Scauri)  fiejcio  an  Mdi^ 

*  Amavit  In  jiiventa  Clyceram  nnmicipem  fuim,  invcntricpiri  cr>- 
ronnmm  :    ccitandoo.ue  imitnt'One  ejus,  ad   rmintroriiTuiiam  floruiii 

Tarictattm  perduxit  artein  ill.un cum  o;i.-ra  ejus  pichua  imita- 

tetur,  &  ilia  |>rovocans  variarer,  tiT.t'jtie  Ci.it jine  11  artis  :ic^nati!ia!:. 
Tiin.  1.  35.  c.  li.  &  1.  SI.  c.  3. 

Q^  I  Hias 
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litas  maxime  projlraverit  mores  civiles ;  and  he  goes 
fo  far  as  to  add,  that  it  did  more  prejudice  to  the 
republic,  than  the  bloody  profci  iption  of  his  father- 
in-law  Scylla,  that  cut  off  fo  many  thoufand  Ro- 
man citizens. 

Nicias  of  Athens  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very  much 
amongft  the  painters.  There  were  abundance  of 
his  p:6lures  in  exceeding  eftimation ;  amongft  others, 
that  wherein  he  had  drawn  Ulyfles's  defcent  into 
hell,  called  nxma.,  Attalus,  or  rather,  according  to 
Plutarch,  Ptolomy,  offered  him  for  this  pidture 
fixty  talents,  (fixty  thoufand  crowns)  which  feems 
almoft  incredible  :  but  he  refufed  them,  and  made 
it  a  prefent  to  his  ccunrry.  He  laboured  upon  this 
piece  with  fuch  a j. plication,  that  he  often  forgot 
the  time  of  the  day,  and  would  aflc  his  fervant, 
Have  I  dined?  *  When  Praxiteles  was  afked  upon 
which  of  his  works  of  marble  he  fet  the  hio-heft 
value,  he  anfwered.  That  to  which  Nicias  has  fet 
his  hand.  He  meant  by  that  the  excellent  varnilh 
added  by  that  painter  to  his  marble  ftatues,  which 
exalted  their  beauty. 

I  lliall  not  mention  abundance  of  other  great 
painters,  not  fo  well  known,  nor  fo  illullrious  as 
thofe  I  have  fpoken  of,  who  did  fo  much  honour  to 
Greece. 

Iz  is  very  unfortunate  that  none  of  their  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  that  we  are  not  capable 
of  judging  of  their  merit  by  our  own  eyes.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  compare  the  antique  fculp- 
ture  of  the  Greeks  with  our  own,  becaufe  we  are 
certain  that  we  ftill  have  maftet-piec es  of  it,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  fineft  wprks  of  that  kind  antiquity 
p.oduced.  l"he  Romans,  in  the  age  of  their  greateft 
Iblendor,  which  v/as   that  of  Auguftus,    difputed 

•  Hie  e(i  Nit  as  ile  quo  diccbat  Pnxiteles  intcrrog^atiis  quse  max;-, 
int  <'|'ci:i  ilia  tn<)f)aier  in  mannoiibtiS  :  Qjiibus  Nicias  iiiamim  ud-^ 
movilict  j  taniuiii  ciicumlitioni  eju^  liibucBat.     Pliu.  1.  35,  c.  n.    • 

with 
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with  the  Greeks  only  abih'ty  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. They  acknowledged  them  their  ma(ters  in 
all  others,  and  exprefsly  in  th.it  of  fculpcure  : 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  molliiis  ^ra 
Credo  equidem  ;  vivos  duccnt  de  marmcre  vul/us. 
Tu  7'€gtre  imperio  popubs,  Romane^  memsnto  : 
Hj:  tibi  erunt  artes.  ^ifg.  jEneid.  1.  6. 

What  I  have  related  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
preferred  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles  fo  much  to  his 
own,  is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  modern  can,  no 
more  than  the  antienc  Rome,  difpute  fculpture  with 
the  Greeks. 

We  cannot  judge  in  the  fame  manner  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  antient  painters.  That  queftion  is 
not  to  be  decided  from  mere  relations.  To  under- 
Hand  that,  it  were  necefTary  to  have  their  pieces  to 
compare  with  each  other,  and  with  ours.  Thefe  we 
want.  There  arc  ftill  fome  antique  Mofaic  paintings 
at  Rome;  but  few  done  with  the  pencil,  and  thofe 
in  bad  condition.  Befides  which,  what  remains, 
and  was  painted  at  Rome  upon  the  walls,  were  not 
done  till  long  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
painters  of  Greece. 

It  mull,  however,  be  owned,  that,  every  thing 
confidered,  the  prejudices  are  extremely  in  favour 
of  antiquity,  even  in  regard  to  painting.  In  the 
time  of  Craffus,  whom  Cicero  introduces  as  a 
fpeaker,  in  his  books  de  Oratore^  people  could  never 
fufficiently  admire  the  works  of  the  antient  painters, 
and  were  foon  tired  with  thofe  of"  the  moderns-,  be- 
caufe  in  the  fornicr  there  was  a  tafte  of  defign  and 
exprelTion,  that  perpetuated  the  raptures  of  the 
connoilfeurs,  and  in  the  latter  fcarce  any  thing  to 
be  found,  but  the  variety  of  the  colouring.  *■'  I 
*'  do  not   know,  fays  CralTus*,  how  it   haj)pcns, 

''  that 

•  Difficile  di«5lii  oft,  qui;  mm  csiifa  (It  r\w  ea,  qur  maxini^  faiifus 
noilros   impclluiU  v.jlupt.iLe    S<.   Ipecie  piinia  accniiul    coiuinovcnf, 

0^3  ab 
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*'  that  things  which  ftrike  us  at  firft  view  by  their 
"  vivacity,  and  which  even  give  us  pleafure  by 
^'  that  furprife,  almoft  as  foon  difgufc  and  fatiate  ; 
"  us.  Let  us,  for  inftance,  conlider  our  modern 
"  paintings.  Can  any  thing  be  more  fplendid  and 
"  lively?  What  beauty,  what  variety  of  colours! 
"  How  fuperior  are  they  in  this  point  to  thofe  of 
'^  the  antitnt !  However,  all  thefe  new  pieces, 
~  "  which  charm  us  at  firft  fight,  have  no  long  im- 
'*  preflion  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  never 
"  tired  with  contemplating  the  others,  notwith- 
*'  ftanding  all  th'-^ir  fimplicity,  and  even  the  grof- 
"  nefs  of  ther  colouring."  Cicero  gives  no  reafon 
Dion.  Ha-  for  thefe  effefls :  But  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfis, 

licarn.  ia     ^|-jq    Jj^gJ    ^^j(-q    j^     ^\^^     tjj^e    of  AugufluS,     doeS. 

104?  ^"  "  The  antients,  fays  he,  v/ere  great  defigners,  and 
"  underftood  perfectly  all  the  grace  and  force  of 
"  exprefTion,  though  their  colouring  was  fimple 
"  and  little  various.  But  the  modern  painters, 
*'  who  excel  in  colouring  and  fhades,  are  vaflly  far 
"  from  defigning  fo  v/ell,  and  do  not  treat  the  paf- 
"  fions  with  the  fame  fuccefs."  This  double  tefti- 
mony  fhews  us,  that  the  antients  had  fucceeded  no 
lefs  in  painting  than  fculpture  :  and  their  fuperiority 
in  the  latter  no-body  ever  contefted.  It  appears  at 
lead:,  without  carrying  any  thing  to  extremes,  that 
that  the  antients  rofe  as  high  in  the  parts  of  defign, 
chiaro-ofcuro,  (light  and  Jhade)  exprefTion  and  com- 
pofition,  as  the  moft  excellent  moderns  can  have 
done-,  but,  as  to  colouring,  that  they  were  much 
inferior  to  the  latter. 

I  cannot  conclude  what  regards   painting  and 
fculpture,  without  deploring  the  abufe  made  of  it, 

ab  lis  celerrime  faftitlio  quodnm  &  fatietate  abalienamur.  Quantp 
colorum  pulchritudine  &  vaiietate  floridiora  fuiit  in  pi^luris  novis 
pleraque  quam  in  veteribiis!  quae  tamen,  etiamll  primo  aipedlu  nos 
ceperunt,  diutius  non  deleftant  :  cum  iidem  nos,  in  antiquis  ta- 
fculis,  illo  ipib  horrido  oblbletoque  teneamur.  Cic.  de  orat.  1.  3. 
Ji.  98. 
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even  by  thofe  who  have  moft  excelled  in  it :  I  fpeak 
equally  of  the  antients  and  moderns.  All  the  arts 
in  general,  but  efpecially  the  two  we  are  now  upon, 
lb  ellimablein  themfelves,  fo  worthy  of  admiration, 
which  produce  fuch  amazing  efFefts,  that  by  the 
ftrokes  of  the  chifTel  animate  marble  and  brafs  •,  and, 
by  the  mixture  of  colours,  reprefent  all  the  objefts 
of  nature  to  the  life :  thefe  arts,  I  fay,  owe  a  par- 
ticular homage  to  virtue ;  to  t'ne  honour  and  ad- 
vancement of  wliich,  the  original  author  and  inven- 
tor of  all  aiti,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Divinity  himfelf, 
has  peculiarly  allotted  them. 

This  is  the  ufe  which  even  the  Pagans  believed 
themfelves  obliged  to  make  of  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing, by  confecrating  them  to  the  memory  of  great 
men,  and  the  exprefiion  of  tlKir  glorious  adions. 
*  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  the  other  illuftrious  perfons 
of  Rome,  confefled,  that  upon  feeing  the  images 
of  their  predeceiTors,  they  found  themfelves  ani- 
mated to  virtue  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  was 
not  the  wax  of  which  thofe  figures  were  formed,  nor 
the  figures  themfelves,  that  produced  fuch  ftrong 
imprcflfions  in  their  minds;  but  the  fight  of  the 
great  men,  and  the  great  adlions  of  which  they 
renewed  and  perpetuated  the  remembrance,  and  in- 
fpired  at  the  fame  time  an  ardent  defire  to  imitate 
them.  Po!yb.l.6. 

Polybius  obferves,  that  thefe  images,  that  is  to  P-  ^95. 
fay,  the  bufto's  of  wax,  which  were  expofed  on  the  '^^  ' 
days  of  folemnity  in  the  halls  of  the  Roman   ma- 
giflrates,  and  were  carried  with  pomp  at  their  fune- 
rals, kindled  an  incredible  ardo;    in  the  minds  of 
the  young  men,  as  if  thofe  great  men   had  quitted 

*  Sxpc  audivi  Q^  Maxumiim,  P.  Scipionem,  prxterca  civiiatis 
noftrx  pineclaros  viros  iblitos  ita  dicerc,  cum  majonim  i)-nagine<;  iii- 
tucrentur,  vfhcmcntiirime  fibi  animum  ad  virtutem  accendi.  'Scili- 
cet non  ceram  illam,  neque  figiir;im,  tantam  vim  in  fcle  hahcie:  <cJ 
memoiia  ixrum  gctlarum  earn  flarr.m.im  cgrcgiis  vhis  in  pcftorc 
citfccrc,  neque  prius  Icdari,  quain  villus  (orum  tamam  aiqut 
gloriam  adiequaseiit.     Sa.'t'uj}.  in  prafat.  bti.  Jui^urth. 

0^4  thra- 
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their  tombs,  and  returned  from  the  dead,  to  animat"^ 
them  in  perfon  to  follow  their  example. 

Agrippa*,  Auguftus's  fon- in-law,  in  a  magni- 
ficent harangue,  worthy  of  the  Hrfl;  and  greateft 
citizen  of  Rome,  fhews,  by  feveral  realbns,  fays 
Pliny,  how  ufeful  it  would  be  to  the  ftate  toexpofe 
publicly  the  fineft  pieces  of  antiquity  in  every  kind, 
in  exciting  a  noble  emulation  in  the  youth  :  which, 
no  doubt,  adds  he,  would  be  much  better  than  to 
baniih  them  into  the  country,  to  the  gardens  and 
other  places  of  pleafure  of  private  men. 

Accordingly  Ariftotle  fays,  that  fculptors  and 
painters  inftru6t  men  to  form  their  manners  by  a 
much  Ihorter  and  more  effedual  method  than  that 
of  the  philolbphers  •,  and  that  there  are  paintings  as 
capable  of  making  the  mofl  vicious  reflecft  within 
themfelves  as  the  fineft  precepts  of  morality.  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  relates  a  ftory  of  a  courtezan, 
who,  in  a  place  v^^here  Ihe  did  not  come  to  make 
ferious  reflexions,  cafb  her  eyes  by  accident  on  the 
picture  of  Polarmon,  a  philofopher  famous  for  a 
change  of  life,  that  had  fomething  prodigious  in  it ; 
which  occafioned  her  to  refleft  ferioufly,  and  brouglic 
her  to  a  due  fenfe  of  herfelf.  Cedrenus  tells  us, 
that  a  piflure  of  the  laftjudgm.ent  contributed  very 
much  to  the  converfion  of  a  king  of  the  Bulgarian?.. 
The  fenfe  t  of  feeing  is  far  more  lively  than  that  of 
hearing  ;  and  an  image,  which  reprefents  an  obje6t 
in  a  lively  manner,  itrikes  us  quite  otherwife  than 

*  Extat  ejus  (Agrippre)  oratio  magninca,  &  maximo  civium 
Higna,  de  tabulis  omnihus  figniCqiie  publicandis  :  quod  fieri  latius 
fuilTet,  quam  in  viilarum  exilia  pel'i.     Pliu.  1.  35.   c,  4. 

-f  Segnlus  irritant  animos  demjffa  per  aurcs, 

Qn^am  qua;  funt  oculis  fubjed  fidelibus.  JIoR. 

T'/'iugs  hy  the  ear  a  dull  bnprrffian  find. 
To  thofe  tee  faithful  eye  prefents  the  mind. 

Sic  intimos  penetrat  fenfus  (pidura)  ut  \hn  dicrntji  iionnunquam 
ic-^itiATe.  vidcatu."     S^ui/ttil. 

ji  difr 
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a  difcourfe.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyfla  declares,  that 
I  he  was  touched  even  to  fhedding  of  tears,  at  the 
fight  of  a  painting. 

This  elfed  of  painting  is  ftill  more  inftant  in  re- 
gard to  bad  than  good.  *  Virtue  is  foreign,  vice 
inatural  ro  us.  Without  the  help  of  guides  or 
iexam])ks,  (and  thole  we  meet  with  every- where) 
an  eafy  piopenfity  leads  us  to  the  latter,  or  rather 
hurries  us  on  to  it.  What  then  muft  we  expefl, 
when  fculprure,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  art, 
and  painting,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  colours, 
unite  to  inflame  a  pafTion  already  bur  too  apt  to 
bre.ik  out,  and  too  ardent  of  itfeif?  What  loofe 
iucas  do  not  thofe  naked  parts  of  young  perfons 
fuggcll  to  the  imagination,  which  fculptors  and 
p  uuers  fo  commonly  take  the  liberty  to  exhibit.^ 
t  rhey  may  do  honour  to  the  art,  but  never  to  the 
artifts. 

Without  fpeaking  of  Chriftianity  in  this  refpeft, 
which  abhors  all  licentious  fculptures  and  paintings, 
the  fages  of  the  Pagan  world,   blind  as  they  v^^ere,  Ariftot.  in 
condemn  them  almoft  with  equal  feverity.  Arillotle,^"''^-  ^-  7* 
in  his   books  De  republican  recommends  it  to  ma-  *   ^' 
gillrates,  as  one  of  the  mofl  eflential  parts  of  their 
duty,  to  be  attentive  in  preventing  ftatues  and  paint- />^<-r^,v</c. 
ii!;;s  of  this  kind  from  appearing  in  cities,  as  they  ^^"'''■' ''''/- 
lie  capable  of  teaching  vice,  and  corrupting  ^\\*Zt^[-iQX 
the  youth  of  a  ftate.     ;j:  Seneca  degrades  paint- 
ing and  fculpture,  and  denies   them   the  name   of 
libeial  arts,  whenever  they  tend  to  promote  vice. 

•  Ad  (leteiim'a  faciles  fumus;  quia  nee  dux  potcll,  ncc  cornes 
deefTej  Sc  les  erinm  ipla  fcire  ducc,  fine  comire  procedit :  non  pro- 
num  eft  tantum  ad  viiia,  fed  praeccps  [iter.]  Senec.  EpiJ}.  97. 

■f  Non  hie  per  nudam  piifloruni  coipuium  pulcliritudincm  tuipis 
P'oitit  hiltorin,  qxi;e  (icut  ornat  aruin,  fie  ilcvenullat  artificcni, 
S:.!,,:.  Apclltn.   i.  11.  Ep.  2. 

f  Nop  cnini  addiicor  ul  in  niinjernm  liberalium  aitium  piflores 
"c  jiiam,  non  magis  qiiam  ftafuarios  aut  maimoicoB,  aut  cxteios 
■lixuiiae  irjinilhos.  Seme.  Ep.  8S. 

Pliny 
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Pliny  the  naturalifl:,  all  enthufiafm  as  he  is,  for  the 

btMuty  of  the  antique  works,  treats  as  diflionour- 

able  and  criminal  the  behaviour  of  a  painter  in  this 

Pnn.i.  35,  point,  who  was  othervvife  very  famous  :  Fuii  Arel- 

*♦ '°-        lius  Roniie  celeber^  nifi  Flagitio  insigni  corrupijfet 

artem.     He  exprefies  a  juft  indignation  againft  the 

fculptors,  who   carved  obfcene  images   upon  cups 

and  goblets,  that  people  might  not  drink,  in  fome 

meafure,  without  obfcenity  -,  as  if,  fays  he,  drunken- 

nefs  did  not  fufficiently  induce  debauchery,  and  it 

M.  \.  14.   were  neceflary  to  excite  it  by  new  attradions:  Vafa 

«•  2--        adult eriis  ccelata^  qtiafi  -per  fe  -parmn  doceat  libidinem 

t^mulentia Ita  vina  ex  libidine  hauriuntiir,  atque 

eiiam  -pr^mio  invitatur  ebrietas. 

The  very  poets  themfelves  declare  warmly  againft 
Profien.  this  indecency.  Propertius  wonders,  that  temples 
are  erefled  in  public  to  chaftity,  whilft  immodcft 
pidures  are  tolerated  in  private  houfes,  which  can- 
not but  corrupt  the  imaginations  of  young  virgins; 
that,  under  the  allurement  of  obje6ls  grateful  to  the 
eye,  conceal  a  mortal  poifon  to  the  heart,  and  feem 
to  give  public  lelTons  of  impurity.  He  concludes 
with  faying,  that  rhofe  indecent  figures  were  un- 
known to  our  ancefrors  •,  the  walls  of  their  apart- 
ments were  not  painted  by  obfcene  hands,  to  place 
vice  in  honour  ;  nor  exhibit  it  as  a  fpedlacle  for  ad- 
miration. The  pafTage  is  too  fine  not  to  be  inferted 
here  at  large. 


1.  2.  Elec 


'to" 


Templa  Pudicitias  quid  opus  flaruifle  puellis, 

Si  cuivis  nuptre  quidlibet  effe  licet } 
Qiis  manus  obfccenas  depinxit  prima  tabellas,'; 

Ft  pofuit  cafca  turpia  vifa  domo  : 
Ilia  puellarum  ingenuos  corrupit  ocellos, 

Nequiciasquc  fu;r  noluit  efie  rudes. 
Ah!  gemat  in  terris,  ifta  qui  protulit  arte 

Jiirgia  fub  tacita  condita  Ipecitia. 
Non  litis  olim  Variabant  tefla  figuris : 

7"'jm  paries  nuUo  crimine  pidtus  erat. 
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Whence  rife  thefe  fanes  to  virgin  vwdefly. 

If  every  wife  to  every  thing  is  free  '^ 

Who  firft  obfcenity  in  colours  drew. 

In  the  chafle  houfe  who  -plac'd  it  firfi  to  view, 

Defird  the  harmlefs  tnaid's  ingenuous  eyes, 

And  would  not  leave  her  ignorant  of  vice  ? 

JVoe  to  the  man !  whofe  vicious  pencil  taught 

In  grateful  tints  to  urge  a  guilty  thought : 

Our  fathers  homes  ne'er  own^d  thefe  noxious  arts  ; 

ISo  crimes  were  painted  on  their  walls  or  hearts. 

We  have  {ttn  a  city,  that  had  the  choice  of  two 
ftatues  of  Venus,  both  done  by  Praxiteles,  that  is 
faying  every  thing,  the  one  covered,  and  the  other 
naked,  prefer  the  former,  though  much  the  lefs 
efteemed,  becaufe  more  conformable  to  modefty 
and  chaftity.  Can  any  thing  be  added  to  fuch  an 
example  ?  What  a  reproach  were  it  to  us,  if  we 
were  afnamed  to  follow  it  1 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
OF    MUSIC. 

TH  E  Music  of  the  antients  was  a  fcience  of 
far  greater  extent  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Befides  the  compofition  of  mufical  airs,  and  the 
execution  of  thole  airs  with  voices  and  inftruments, 
to  which  ours  is  confined,  the  antient  mufic  in- 
cluded the  art  of  poetry,  which  taught  the  rules 
for  making  verfes  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  fet 
thofe  fufceptible  of  them  to  notes  •,  the  art  of  ^^Z- 
tation^  dancing  or  gefture,  which  taught  the  ftep 
and  attitude,  either  of  the  dance  properly  fo  called, 
or  the  ufual  manner  of  walking,  and  the  gefture 
proper  to  be  ufcd  in  declaiming,  contained  alfo  the 
art  of  compofmg  and  writing  notes  to  the  fimplc 
declamation-,  to  dired:  as  well  the  tone  of  the  voice 
by  thofe  notes,  as  the  degree  and  motions  of  gef- 
ture ;  an  art  very  much  in  ufe  with  the  anti- 
ents, but  abibliitely  unknown  to  us.  All  thefe  dif- 
tercnt  parts,  Vv'hich  have  adlually  a  natural  relation 
to  each  other,  compofed  originally  one  and  the 
fame  art,  exercifed  by  the  fame  artifts  \  though 
they  divided  in  procels  of  time,  efpecially  poetry, 
which  became  an  order  by  itfelf. 

I  fhail  briefly  treat  all  thefe  parts,  except  that 
which  relates  to  verfifi'-  ation,  which  will  have  its 
place  elfewhere-,  and  fnai!  begin  with  mufic  pro- 
perly fo  called,  and  fuch  as  it  is  known  amongft  us. 


ART  I- 
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ARTICLE     I. 

Of  mufic  -properly  fo  called. 

MUSIC  is  an  art,  which  teaches  the  proper- 
ties of  founds  capable  of  producing  melody 
and  harmony. 

SECT.    I. 

Origin  and  wonderful  effects  of  muftc, 

SOME  authors  pretend,  that  the  birds  Jearnt 
men  to  fing,  in  fuggefting  by  their  various 
notes  and  warbling,  how  capable  the  different  mo- 
dulations and  tones  of  the  voice  are  of  pleafing  the 
ear:  But  man  had  a  more  excellent  mailer,  to  whom 
alone  he  ought  to  diredt  his  gratitude. 

The  invention  of  mufic,  and  of  the  inftruments 
in  which  a  principal  part  of  it  confifts,  is  a  prefent 
from  God,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  the  other 
arts.  It  adds  to  the  fimple  gift  of  fpeech,  which 
of  itfelf  is  lb  highly  valuable,  fomething  more 
lively,  more  animated,  and  more  proper  to  give 
utterance  to  the  fentiments  of  the  foul.  When  it 
is  penetrated  and  fired  with  feme  objeft  that  ftrong- 
ly  poireffes  it,  the  ufual  language  does  not  fuffice 
for  its  tranfports.  It  Iprings  forth  in  a  manner  out 
of  itfelf,  ic  abandons  itfelf  to  the  emotions  that 
agitate  it,  it  invigorates  and  redoubles  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  and  repeats  its  words  at  different  paules  j 
and  not  contented  with  all  thefe  efforts,  calls  in  in- 
ftrunicnrs  to  its  aid,  which  feem  to  give  it  eafe,  by 
lending  founds  a  vaiiety,  extent,  and  continuation, 
which  the  human  \oi.e  co'..!d  no:  have. 

This 
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This  gave  birth  to  mufic,  made  it  fo  affedling 
and  eftimable,  and  (hews  at  the  fame  time,  thai 
properly  fpeaking,  its  right  ufe  is  in  religion  Iblely, 
to  which  alone  it  belongs,  to  impart  to  the  foul 
the  lively  fentiments  which  tranfport  and  ravifh  it, 
which  exalt  its  gratitude  and  love,  which  aie  fuited 
to  its  admiration  and  extacies,  and  which  make  it 
experience  that  it  is  happy,  in  applauding,  to  ufc 
the  expreflion,  its  joy  and  happinefs^  as  David  did 
in  all  his  divine  fongs,  that  he  employs  folely  in 
adoring,  praifmg,  giving  thanks,  and.fmging  the 
greatnefs  of  God,  and  proclaim.ing  the  wonders  of] 
his  power. 

Such  was  the  firft  ufe  men  made  of  mufic,  fim- 1 
pie,  natural,  and  without  art  or  refinement  in  thofe  \ 
times  of  innocence,    and    in  the  infancy   of  thelj 
world  ;    and  without  doubt  the   family  of   Seth^ 
with  whom  the  true  worfhip  was  depofited,  preferved  ' 
it  in  all  its  purity.     But  fecular  perfons,  more  in- 
flaved  to  fenfe  and  pafTion,  and  more  intent  upon 
foftening  the  pains  of   this  life,    upon  rendering 
their  exile  agreeable,  and  alleviating  their  diftrefies^ 
abandoned  themfelves  more  readily  to  the  charms 
of  mufic,  and  were  more  induflrious  to  improve 
it,  to  reduce  it  into  an  art,  to  eftablifh  their   ob* 
fervations    upon    certain    rules,    and    to    fupporty 
ftrengthen,  and  diverfify  it  by  the  help  of  inltru- 
ments. 

The  Scripture  accordingly  places  this  kind  of 
Gen.  iv.  mufic  in  the  family  of  Cain,  which  was  that  of  the 
-^'  outcarts,  and  makes  Jubal,  one  of  the  defcendantJ 

of  that  chief  of  the  unrighteous,  the  autlior  of  it. 
And  we  fee  in  effed,  that  mufic  is  generally  de-^ 
voted  to  the  objeds  of  the  pafiions.  it  ferves  to^ 
adorn,  augment,  and  render  them  more  affefling  5 
to  make  them  penetrate  the  very  foul  by  stkiitional 
charms;  to  render  it  the  captive  of  the  fenfes -,  ro 
make  it  dwell  wholly  in  the  eo.rs  •,■  to  infpire  it  vvith 

a  lievv' 
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new  propenfity  to  feek  its  coniblation  from  with- 
ut ;  and  to  impart  to  it  a  new  averfion  for  ulefpl 
2fle(5lions  and   attention   to  truth.     The  abufe  of 
lufic,  almoll  as  antient  as  its  invention,  has  oc- 
afioned  Jiibal  to  have  more  imitators  than  Da- 
id.    But  this  ought  not  to  caft  any  reproach  upon 
■jufic  itfelf.     For,  as  Plutarch  obferves  upon  this  Ph.t.  de 
.ibje6t,  few  or  no  perfons  of  reafon  will  impute  to  Mufic. 
he  fciences  themfelves  the  abufe  fome  people  make  ^'  "'^^* 
f  them  :  which  is  folely  to  be  afcribed  to  the  dif- 
'Ofition  to  vice  of  thofe  who  profane  them. 

This  exercife  has  in  all  times  been  the  delight  of 
11  nations,  of  the  mod  barbarous,  at  well  as  of 
hofe  who  valued  themfelves  moil  upon  their  civi- 
ty.  And  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  the  *  Author 
f  nature  has  implanted  in  man  a  tafte  and  fecret 

ndency  for  fong  and  harmony,  which  ferve  to 
lourifh  his  joy  in  times  of  profperity,  to  difpel  his 
nguifh  in  afflidion,  and  to  comfort  him  in  fup- 
lorting  the  pains  and  fatigues  of  his  labours.  There 
5  no  artificer  that  has  not  recourfe  to  this  innocent 
nvention  •,  and  the  flighted  air  makes  him  almoft 
orget  all  his  fatigues.  The  harmonious  cadence 
vith  which  the  workmen  flrike  the  glowijicr  mafs 
ipon  the  anvil,  feems  to  lelTen  the  weight  of  their 
leavy    ham.mers.     The  very  rowers  experience   a 

ind  of  relief  in  the  fort  of  concert  formed  by  the 
larmonious  and  uniform  motion  of  their  oars. 
-The  antients  fuccefsfully  employed  mufical  in- 
truments,  as  is  Hill  the  cuftom,  to  excite  martial 
.rdor  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ibldieiy-,  and  Qiuntilian 

•  Atque  cp.m  (mnficnm)  natura  ipfa  viiletiir  ad  tolerandos  fnci- 
!»<  l:il)orcs  vchit  imineii  nobis  di'iiific.  Si  niiiilcin  &  lemiges  cnn- 
us  lioMalui  :  ncc  loliim  in  !!.■?  opcribvis  in  quiSus  pluii'nuni  cona- 
us  pi.eciinte  aliqua  juiuiKla  voce  conl'pirat,  lid  cii.Tni  ihiguloiuni 
atigitio  qviamlibtt  fe  n.uli  modulaiione  Iblatur.     ^lifitil.  l.'i.c.  lo. 

t  Duces  maximos  i<.  fidibiis  ic  tihii=;  cccinide  traditum,  &  ex- 
rc'tn  .  I,:iced:einoniijnnn  nuilicii  uicciifos  nio.iiy.    Qiiid  autiin  aliin.l 
n  iiolh'is  l.f  jjioniliiis  cornua  ac   tu!;x  ficiiiiU  ?  quorum  concern  us, 
|M:iiHo    eir  velieniriiiior,    r.into    Rym.uia  in   bi-liii    gluiia    ceteris, 
Ta-lhit.     i^.;<.',;.';7.  1.  J.  c.  lo. 

partly 
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partly  afcribes  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  rroops 
to  the  imprefTions  made  by  the  warlike  founds  of 
fifes  and  trumpets  upon  the  legions. 

I  have  fiid,  that  mufic  was  in  ufe  amongft  all 
nations:  but  it  was  the  Greeks  who  placed  it  in 
honour,  and  by  the  value  they  fet  upon  it,  raifed 
it  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfedtion.  *  It  was  a 
merit  with  their  greareft  men  to  excel  in  it,  and 
a  kind  of  fhame  to  be  obliged  to  confefs  their  ig- 
norance in  it.  No  hero  ever  made  Greece  more  ii- 
luftrious  than  Epaminondas :  his  dancing  grace- 
fully, ai^.d  touching  mufical  inftruments  with  (kill, 
were  reckoned  amongft  his  fine  qualities.  Some 
years  before  his  time,  the  refuiiU  of  Themiftocles, 
at  a  feaft,  to  play  an  air  upon  the  lyre,  was  made 
a  reproach,  and  was  a  kind  of  difhonour  to  him- 
To  be  ignorant  of  mufic  palled  in  thofe  times  for 
a  great  defe6l  of  education. 

It  is  in  efFe6t  of  this  that  the  mofl  celebrated! 
philofophers,  who  have  left  us  treatifes  upon  poli-i 
cy,  as  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  particularly  recommend-t 
ed  the  teaching  of  mufic  to  young  perfons.  Amongft' 
the  Greeks  it  was  an  efitntial  part  of  education. 
Befides  whih,  it  has  a  necefl"ary  connection  with 
that  part  of  Grammar  called  Profody,  which  treats 
upon  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  fyllables  in  pro- 
nunciation, upon  the  meafureof  verfes,  their  rhyme 
and  cadence,  (or  paufis  \)  and  principally  upon  the 
manner  of  accenting  words  :  the  antients  were  al- 
fured  that  it  might  conduce  very  much  to  form 
the  manners  of  youth,  by  introducing  a  kind  of 
hai-mony  into    them,    which   might    incline  them 

*  Sumnram  cniditiiTiem  Grgeci  fitam  cenlebant  in  nervorum  vo* 
cumqiic  canlibiis.  Igitur  Epaminontlas  princeps,  meo  jiuiicio,  Grse- 
riy,  fidif)us  prxclnre  cecIniHe  dicitur :  Themiftoclclcpie,  aliquot 
ante,  minis,  cum  in  epulis  i-ecusafier  lyram,  liahitus  elt  indo6lior- 
ICigo  ill  Grs'clii  niulici  fioruerunt,  difcebantquc  id  omnes ;  nee,  qwii 
♦     iiuiciel>,;r,  J'itis  cxcultus  Jofhina  initahatur.     Cic.lufc.  i.n.4. 

In  eiii.  KjiinianontiK;  viitutibns  coniintmorabatur,  fal'aile  eum: 
ccminjdt,  Icii-ntcrque  tibiis  cantu.Tc.     Cor?i.  Nep.  in pra-Jat. 

to 
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to  whatfoever  was  laudable  and  polite ;    nothing 
being  of  greater  ufe,   according  to  Plutarch,   than  Plut.  dc 
mufic   to  excite  pcrlbns   at  all   times  to  virtuous  ^^"'"^•. 
anions,  and  efpecially  to  confront  the  dangers  of 
war. 

Mufic  was  far  from  being  much  efleemed  in  the  In  prxfat. 
happy   times  of  the   republic.     It  paflcd  in'thofe 
days  for  a  thing  of  little  confequence,  as  Cornelius 
Nepos  tflls  us,  where  he  obferves,  upon  the  diffe- 
rent tafte  of  nations,  in  regard  to  feveral  things. 
SallulVs  reproach  of  a  Roman  lady,  that  flie  knew  In  bell, 
better  how   to  fing  .and  dance,  than  was  confident  C-itilm. 
with  the  cliaraclcr  of  a  woman  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity ;  faltare  &  pjalkre  eleganthis  qiiam  neceffeefi  pro- 
•ha  \  fumciently  fhews  what  the  Romans  thought  of 
mufic.     As  to  dancing,  they  had  a  ilrange  idea  of 
it  \    and  would  lay,  that,  to  pradlife  it,  one  fliould 
cither  be  drunk  or  mad  :    Nemo  faltat  fere  fobrius^c\c.\\\ 
n'ifi  fcrle  infanit.     Such  was   the  Roman  feverity,  "';'^'  '"'* 
till  their  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  ftill  more,  n,\^~. 
their  riches  and  opulence  made  them  give   into  the 
ceiTes,  with   which  the  Greeks  cannot  fo  much  as 
be  reproached. 

The  antients  attributed  wonderful  cffcfls  to  mu- 
fic ;  cither  to  excite  or  fupprefs  the  pafiions,  or  to 
foften  the  manners,  and  humanize  nations  naturally 
favage  and  barbarous. 

Pythagoras,  *  feeing  a  youn";  flran^cr,  who  was 
heated  with  the  fum/.-s  of  wine,  and  at  the  fame 
time  animarcd  by  the  found  of  a  fiute,  played  on 
in  the  Phrygian  meafure,  upon  the  point  of  com- 
mitting violence  in  a  chiiile  family,  refl:ored  the 
young  man's  tranquillity  and  rcalbn,  by  ordering 
ihe  Iciuale  minflrcl  to  change  tb.e  meafure,  and  to 
play  in  more  folemn  and  ferious  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  the  cadence  called  aficr  tlie  foot  Spondee. 

*  Pythagoram  acccpiir.us,  corritatc-s  nJ  vim  pudicoe  doniiii  affc- 
rcnd.un  juvcnc,  jiifia  in'.itiut:  in  Ijioridv^'iini  iv.odos  tibicina,  coinpo- 
fviilli-.     ^\iiii!tl.  1.  I.  c.  10. 

Vol.  1.  R  Galen 
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Dtphclt.        Galen  relates  ibmething  exadly  of  the  fame  na- 
Pia/.' l"s.  ■  ^^^"^'  ^^  a  mufician  of  Miletus,    named  Damon. 
c.  6.         He  tells  us  of  fome  yoiing  people,"  that  a  female 
performer  upon  the  flute  had   made  frantic,   by 
playing    in    the    Phrygian    meafure,    and    whom 
fhe  brought  to  their  fenfes  again,  by  the  advice  of 
this  Damon,  in  changing  the  mufic  from  the  Phry- 
gian to  the  Doric  meafure. 
Orat.  I.  Dion  Chryfoilome,  and  fome  others,  inform  us, 

lie  icgn.     that  the   mufician   Timothcus,    playing  one  day 
upon  the  flute  before  Alexander  the  Great,  in   the 
meafure  called  "o^t»@',  which  is  of  the  martial  kind, 
De  fortun.  that  pHnce  immediately  ran  to  his  arms.    Plutarch 
Alex.  p.     jj-^y^  almofl:  the  fame  thing  of  Antigenides  the  fiu- 
tenift, 'who  at  a  banquet  flred  that  prince   in  fuch 
"a  hiahner,  that,  rifing  from  the  table  like  one  out 
of  his  fenfes,   h«  catched  up  his  arms,  and  clafliing 
them  to  the  found  of  the  flute,  was  almofl  ready  to 
charge  the  guefts. 

Amongfl:  the  wonderful  efreds  of  mufic,  nothing 
more  affeding  perhaps,  nor  better  actefted,  can  be 
inijanced,  than  what  regards  the  Arcadians.  Po- 
Polyb.  1.4.  lybius,  a  wife,  exacSt  hiitorian,  well  worthy  of  en- 
p.  189,  j-j-g  i^eiief^  js  my  authority.  I  fliall  only  abridge 
his  narrations  and  reflections. 
\  The  fliudy  of  mufic,  fays  he,  has  its  utility  with 
all'men,  but  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Arcadi- 
ans. This  people,  in  eftablifliing  their  republic, 
though  otherwile  very  aufl:ere  in  their  manner  of 
life,  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  mufic,  that  they 
not  only  taught  that  art  to  their  children,  but 
obliged  young  people  to  apply  to  it  till  the  age  of 
thirty.  Is  is  not  fliameful  amongfl  them  to  profefs 
themfelves  ignorant  of  other  aits  :  but  it  is  highly 
difhonourable  not  to  have  learnt  to  fing,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  give  proofs  of  it  on  occafion. 

Now,  fays  Polybius,  their  firfi  legiflators  feem 
to  rne,  in  making  fuch  infl:itutions,  not  to  have 
defigned  to  introduce  luxury  a.nd  effeminacy,  but  : 

only  ; 
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Only  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  the  Arcadians,  and  to 
divert,  by  the  pra6tice  of  mufic,  their  gloomy  and 
melancholy  difpofition,  undoubtedly  occafioned  by 
the  coldnels  of  the  air,  which  the  Arcadians  breathe 
almoit  throughout  their  whole  country. 

But  the  Cynethians  having  negledled  this  aid, 
of  which  they  had  the  moll  need,  as  they  inha- 
bited the  rudefl  and  moft  favage  part  of  Arcadia, 
both  as  to  the  air  and  climate,  at  length  became 
fo  fierce  and  barbarous,  that  there  was  no  city  in 
Greece  wherein  fo  great  and  fo  frequent  critties 
'were  committed,  as  in  that  of  Cynethia. 

Polybius-  concludes  this  account,  with  obferving, 
that  he  had  infilled  the  more  upon  it  for  two  rea« 
fons.  The  firfl,  to  prevent  any  bf  the  Arcadian 
^ dates,  out  of  the  falfe  prejudice  that  the  fludy  of 
mufic  is  only  a  fuperfluous  amufement  amongft 
them,  from  negleding  that  part  of  their  difcipline. 
The  fecond,  to  induce  the  Cynethians  td'give  mu- 
fic the  preference  to  ^11  other  fciences,  if  ever  God 
(the  exprefllon  is  remarkable)  if  ever  God  fhould 
infpiie  them  to  apply  themfelves  to  arts  that  hu- 
manize a  people.  For  that  was  the  fole  means  to 
Correft  their  natural  ferocity;  "","'  "" 

I  do  not  know  whether  it'be  p^'flfiBT^'^to  find  any 
thing  in  antiquity  which  equals  the  praife  Polybius 
here  gives  mufic  :  and  every  one  knows  what  kind 
t)f  perfonage  Polybius  was.  Let  us  ^ddhere  <ssrhat 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  antient  philofophy,- Plato 
and  Ariftotlc,  fay  of  it,  vO'hb  frequently  rectrmnvend 
the  fiiudy  of  it,  and  very  much  extbl  its,  kdvan- 
tage?.  Can  a  more  authentic  and  favourable  tefl:i'- 
Inony  be  defired  ?  But  that  the  authority  of  thefe 
■great  men  may  not  impofe  upon  us,  I  ought  here 
to  mention  v/hat  kind  of  mufic  they  would  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean.  Qiiintilian,  who  had  the  fame  Quintii. 
thoughts  upon  this  head,' will  explain  their  opi-l-^-*^-' 
rion  :  it  is  in  a  chapter,  whefrc  he  had  given  mu- 
fic the  highefl:  praife.'     "  Though  the  examples  I 

R  >.  "  have 
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'*  have  cited,  fays  he,  fufficiently  flie'.v  what  fpe- 
^-  cies  of  mufic  I  approve,  I  think  myfelf,  how- 
"  ever,  obliged  to  declare  here,  that  it  is  not  the 
lame  with  which  the  theatres  in  thefe  days  re- 
found,  that  by  its  wanton  and  el^eminate  airs, 
has  not  a  little  contributed  to  txtinguilh  and 
"  fupprefs  in  us  whatever  remained  of  our  antient 
"  manly  virtue  i"  Apertius  ■profitendum  piilo^  non 
banc  a  me  prtscipi^  qua  nunc  in  fcenis  effeminata,  £3? 

■  impudicis  modis  fra^ia^  non  ex  parte  minima^  fi  quid  in 
jiobis  virilis  roboris  manebat^  excidit.  "  When  I 
"  recommend  miific  therefore,  it  is  that  of  which 
■li.  men  hlled  with  honour  and  valour  made  ufe,  in 

.  "i  finging  the  prailes  ol  others  like  themfelves.  It 
"  is  as  far  trora  my  intent  to  mean  here  thcfe  dan- 

.  *^  gerous  inftrumcnts,  whofe  languifhing  founds 
*'  convey  fottnefs  and  impurity  into  the  foul,  and 
"  which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by  all  perfons 
*-S.-of  fenfe   and  virtue.     I  underftand  that  ag-ree- 

>*■'  able  art  of  affecting  the  foul   by  the  powers  of 

"  harmony,  in  order  either  to  excite  or  alfuage  the 
*'  pafiions,  according  to  occafion  and  rcafon." 
'^  it  is  this  foit  of  mufic  that  was  in  fo   much   ef- 

teem  with   the   greateil  philofophers  and  wifeft  le- 

.giflators  amongft  the  Greeks,  becaufe  it  civilizes 
favage  minds,  iottens  the  roughncfs  and  ferocity  of 
difpofitions,  renders  people  more  capable  ofdifci- 
pline,  makes  fociety  more  grateful  and  joyous,  and 
gives  horror  lor  all  the  vices  which  incline  men  to 
inhumanity,  cruelty  and  violence. 

It  is  not  v^iihout  its  advantages  to  the  body, 
and  conduces  to  the   cure  of  certain   difcempers. 
What'  is  rela.ted  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  muw. 
flc,  upon  fuch  as  have  been  bit  by  the  Tarantula,/ 
would  appear  incredible,  if  not  fupported  by  au-b 
thoritics,  to  uhich  we  cannot,  with  reafon,  refufe; 
our  belief. 
Mnnon-s  of      'j'}^^.  Tarantula  is  a  laro-e  fnlder  with  ei^ht  eyes, 
ofSc-eiic'ef.  ^'^'^^^  ^s  m>any  legs.  It  is  not  only  to  be  found  about 
An.  1702.  Tarento, 
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Tarento,  or  in  Puglia  ;  but  in  leveral  other  parts 
oi   Italy,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica. 

Soon  after  a  man  is  bit  by  a  Tarantula,  the  part 
affetled  feels  a  very  fevere  pain,  fuccceded  in  a  few 
hours  by  a  numbnefs.  He  is  next  ftrized  with  a 
profound  melancholy,  can  fcarce  refpire  •,  his  pulfe 
grows  faint,  his  fight  is  interrupted  and  fufpended, 
till  at  laii  he  lofes  all  fenfe  and  motion,  and  dies, 
unlefs  afllfted  in  time.  Phyficians  ufe  feveral  re- 
medies tor  the  cure  of  this  illncls,  v/Jiich  would  be 
yfelcfs,  il  muiic  did  not  come  in  to  their  aid. 

Wnen  the  perlbn  bit  is  without  fenfe  and  motion, 
a  pertormer  upon  mufical  inftrumcnts  tries  dilte- 
rent  airs ;  and,  when  he  hits  upon  that  which  in 
its  tcn.s  and  modulation  fuits  the  patient,  he  begins 
to  ftir  a  little-,  at  firft  he  moves  his  fincrers  to  the 
time,  then  his  arms  and  legs,  and  by  little  and 
little  his  whole  body-,  at  laft:  he  gets  up  and  dances, 
continually  increafing  his  activity  and  force.  Some 
or  th^fe  will  dance  fix  hours  without  relling.  After 
this  they  are  put  to  bed,  and,  when  it  is  fuppofed 
that  they  have  fulnciently  recovered  their  fiifi  dance, 
they  are  brought  out  of  bed  by  the  fame  tune  to 
begin  again.  This  exercife  continues  feveral  days, 
about  fix  or  fcvcn  at  moft,  till  the  patient  finds 
himfelf  tired,  and  incapable  to  dance  any  longer, 
wh'ch  denotes  his  being  cured.  For,  as  long  as 
the  poifon  operates  upon  him,  he  would  dance,  if 
he  were  fuftercd,  without  ceafihg,  and  die  bv  ex- 
haufling  his  fpirits.  The  patient,  that  begins  to 
perceive  himleif  weary,  recovers  his  underltandin<7 
and  fenfes  hy  degrees,  and  comes  to  himfelf,  asir 
te  waked  out  of  a  deep  fi?ep,  without  remembering^ 
what  had  p.ill:  during  his  diforder,  not  even  liis 
dancing.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  cM'c^  but 
abfolutely  true;  of  which  I  muli;  leave  it  to  phy- 
ficians to  explain  the  ca'.iie. 
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SECT.    II. 

Jfnveniors  and  improvers  of  mufic,  andmiifical  infiru- 
ments: 

THE  profane  hiftorians  afcribe  the  difcovery 
of  the  firft  rules  of  mufxc  to  their  fabulous 
Mercury,  others  to  Apollo,  and  fome  to  Jupitep 
himfelf.  They  undoubtedly  intended  thereby  to 
infinuate,  that  fo  ufeful  an  invention  ought  to  be 
attributed  only  to  the  gods,  and  that  it  was  an 
error  to  do  any  man  whatfoeyer  the  honour  of  it. 

Plutarch's  treatife  upon  mufic,  explained  and  fet 
in  a  true  light  by  the  learned  remarks  of  Mr. 
Burette,  will  fupply  me  with  a  great  part  of  what 
I  Ihall  relate  of  the  hiftory  of  thofe,  who  are  faid 
to  have  contributed  moft  the  improvement  of  this 
art.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  fimply  pointing 
put  the  moft  antient,  who  are  almoft  known  only 
in  fabulous  hiftory,  without  confining  myfelt  to 
the  order  of  time. 

A  M  P  H  I  O  N. 

Amphion  is  held  by  feme  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  *  Cithara^  or  lyre  ;  for  thefe  two  inftruments 
were  very  li.ttle  different,  as  I  fliall  Ihew  in  the  fe- 
quel,  and  are  often  confounded  with  each  other  by 
authors.  It  is  conjeftured,  that  the  fable  of  Thebes 
■being  built  by  the  found  of  Amphion's  lyre,  is 
later  than  Homer's  time,  who  does  not  mention  it, 
and  would  not  have  failed  to  have  adorned  hi^ 
poems  with  it,  had  he  known  it. 

The  cotemporaries  of  Amphion  were  Limis, 
sdnthes,    Ficrius,    and   Philawmcn.     7  he  laft  was 

*  I /hall  call  thh  tnfirument  fo ,  as  often  at  T  fball  ha've  occafion  U 
fpeak  of  it ;  becaufe  our  Giiifar  or  Lute,  nvkkk  deri-ves  its  name  jrom 
it,  IS  a  quite  digerent  kind  '■finfrurr.tirit. 

'  '  father 
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father  of  the  famous  Thamyris,  the  finefl  voice 
of  his  time,  and  the  rival  of  the  mules  them  lei  ves, 
who  having  been  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of 
thofe  goddelTes,  loft  his  fight,  voice,  underhand- 
ing,  and  even  the  ufe  of  his  Jyre. 

Orpheus.  i    1  ii 

The  reputation  of  Orpheus  flourifhed  from  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  ol  which  number  he 
v.as ;  that  is  to  fay,  before  the  Trojan  war.  Linus 
was  his  mafter  in  mufic,  as  he  was  alfo  of  Hercules* 
Orpheus's  hiftory  is  known  by  all  the  world.       ... 

H  Y  A  G  NM  S. 

^  Hyagnis  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  player  upon 
the  flute.  He  was  the  father  of  Marfyas,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  the  flute  is  afcribed.  'Ihe  latter 
ventured  to  challenge  Apollo,  who  only  came  off 
victor  in  this  difpute,  by  joining  his  voice  with 
the  found  of  his  lyre.  Hie  vanquilhcd  was  flead 
alive. 

O  L  Y  M  p  I  u  s. 

There  were  two  of  this  name,  both  fanious 
players  upon  the  flute.  The  moft  antient,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Myfian,  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Marfyas,  and  excelled 
jn  the  art  of  playing  npon  ftring-inftriimeats.    ' 

The  fecond  Olympius  was  a  Phrygian,  and 
flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Midas. 

D  E  M  O  D  O  C  U  S.       P  II  E  M  I  U  «. 

Homer   praife^,    thefe   two  muficians   in   fevern! 

parts  of  the  Odyflt^y.     Dcmodocus  had   computed 

two  poems  :  the  one  upon  the  taking  of  Troy,  the 

Other  upon  the   n'.i})tials  of  Vciius   andv  Vulcin. 

K  4  i  lomci , 
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Homer  makes  them  both  fing  in  the  palace  of  AlcJ- 
nous  king  of  the  Flieacians,  in  the  prefencc  oij 
UlylTes.  He  fpeaks  of  Phemius  as  of  a  finger  jn- 
fpired  by  the  gods  themfeives.  It  is  he  v^ho,  by 
the  finging  of  his  poetry  let  to  mufic,  and  accoHi- 
panied  with  the  founds  of  his  lyre,  inlivens  the 
banquets,  in  wiiich  the  fuitors  of  Penelope  pafs 
wliiole  days. 

..The  author  of  the  life  of  Homer  afcribed  to 
Herodotus  affirms,  that  Phemius  fettled  at  Smyrna-, 
thac  he  taught  youth  grammar  and  mufic,  and  niar- 
ried  Critheis  there,  whofc  illegitimate  fon  Homer 
was.  He  tells  us,  Homer  war,  born  before  thi:; 
marriage,  and  was  educated  v^ith  great  care  by  his 
father-in-law,  after  he  had  adopted  him. 

Terpander. 

Authors  do  not  agree  with  each  other  concerning 
Te'rpander's  country,  nor  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Eufebius  places  it  in  the  3^d  olynipiad. 
This  epocha  ought  to  be  of  later  date,  ii  it  be 
true,  that  this  poet  and  mufician  was  the  firfl  whg 
obtained  the  prize  in  the  Carnian  games,  whiclj 
were  not  infcituccd  at  Laccd^mon  till  the  ^6ih 
olympiad. 

Befides  this  viclory,  which  did  great  honour  to 
Terpander's  ability  in  mufical  poetry,  he  fignalized 
himfelf  by  this  art  upon  feveral  other  very  impor- 
tant occafions.  Much  is  faid  of  the  fedition, 
which  he  had  the  addrefs  to  appeafe  at  Laced;,cmo!:i 
by  his  melodious  fongs,  accompanied  with  the  founds 
of  his  Cithara.  Fle-alfo  carried  the  prize  four  rimes 
fucceffively  at  the  Pythian  games. 

It  appears  that,  the  elder  Olympius  and  Terpan- 
der  having;  found  the  lyre  in  their  youdi  only  with 
four  firings,  they  ufed  it  as  it  was,  and  diRinguifh-- 
ed  themfeives  by  their  admirable  execution  upon  it. 
In  procefs  of  time,  to  improve  that  infLrument, 
•      ■  '     ■  ■    they 
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Itjiey  both  made  additions  10  it,  efpccially  Terpan- 
l^er,  who  made  its  itrings  amount  to  leven. 

This  alteration  very  much  difpleafed  the  La<:e- 
d.TmonianSjamongilwhomitvvasexprcfsly  ioibidden 
to  change  or  innovate  any  thing  in  the  antient  mu- 
Cc  plujcarch  teJls  us,  that  Terpander  had  a  fine 
laid  on  nim  by  the  Ephori,  lor  having  added  a 
fiagle  firing  to  the  ulual  number  of  the  lyre  ;  and 
had  his  own  hung  up  by  a  mil  for  an  example. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  lyre  of  thofe 
times  was  already  ftrung  with  fix  chords. 

From  what  Plutarch  fays,  it  appears,  that  Ter- 
pand:::r  at  firft  compofed  lyric  poems  in  a  ccrraiii 
meafurc,  proper  to  be  fung,  and  accompanied  vvith 
the  Cithara.  He  afterwards  ki  thcfe  poems  to  fuch 
mufic,  as  might  bcft  fuit  the  Cithara,  which  at 
that  time  repeated  exadiy  the  faaie  founds  as  were 
fung  by  the  mufician.  In  fine,  Terpander  put  the 
notes  of  this  mufic  over  the  verfes  of  the  fongs 
compofed  by  him,  and  fomctimes  did  the  fame 
fipon  Homer's  poems;  after  which  he  was  able  to 
pel  form  them  himfelf,  or  caufe  others  to  do  fo,  ir^ 
the  public  games. 

Prizes  of  poetry  and  mufic,  which  were  feldom 
pr  ever  feparate,  were  propolcd  in  the  four  great 
games  of  Greece,  cfpecially  in  the  Pythian,  of 
which  they  made  the  greateii  and  moR-  confiderable 
part.  The  fame  thing  was  alfo  pra6lifed  in  feveral 
other  cities  of  the  fame  country,  where  the  like 
^arncs  were  celebrated  with  great  folemnity,  and  a 
vaft  concouife  of  fpcflators. 

P  M  R  Y  N  1  s. 

Phrynis  was   of   Mitylene,    the   capital  of  the        , 
ifland  of  Lefbos.     lie  was  the  fcliolar  of  Arifiocli- 
tiis  for   the   harp,  and  could  not  fall  into   better 
hands,  that  mafter  being  one  of  Terpander's  de- 
fcendaats.     He  is  fiid  to  have  been  the  firll  who 
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obtained  the  prize  of  this  inftrument  in  the  ga^nes 
of  the  Panathenea,  celebrated  at  Athens  the  fourth 
year  of  the  8oth  olympiad.  He  had  tiot  the  fame 
fuccefs,  when  he  difputed  that  prize  with  the  mu- 
fician  Timothens. 

Phrynis  may  beconfidered  as  the  author  of  the 
the  firft  alterations  made  in  the  antient  mufic,  with 
regard  to  the  Citha'ra.  '  Thefe  changes  confided, 
in  the  firll  place,  in  the  addition  of  two  new  firings 
to  the  feven,  which  compofed  that  inftrument  be- 
fore him  •,  in  the  fecond  place,  in  the  compafs  and 
modulationj  which  had  no  longer  the  noble  and 
manly  fimplicity  of  the  antient  mufic.  Ariftophanes 
reproaches  him  with  it  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds, 
wherein  Juftice  fpeaks  in  thefe  terms  of  the  antient 
education  of  youth.     They  went  together  to  the  houfe 

of  the  player  upon  the  Cithara "j^here  they  learned 

the  hymn  of  the  dreadful  Pallas,  or  fame  other  fong, 
which  they  fung  according  to  the  harmony  delivered 
down  to  them  from  their  ancejiors.  If  any  of  them 
ventured  to  fing  in  a  buffoon  manner,  or  to  introduce 
inflexions  of  'voice,  like  thofe  which  prevail  in  theft 
days  in  the  airs  of  Phrynis,  he  was  punifloed  fever ely. 

Phrynis  havin<^  prefented  himfelf  in  fome  public 
games  at  t.acedsemon,  with  his  Cithara  of  nine 
ilrings,  Ecprepes,  one  of  the  Ephori,  would  have 
twoof  them  cutaway,  and  fufFeredhim  only  to  chufe 
whether  they  fhouid  be  the  two  higheft  or  the  twQ 
lowefl:.  Timotheu?,  lome  fhort  time  after,  being 
prefent  upon  the  fame  occafion  attheCarnian  game?, 
the  Ephori  adicd  in  the  fame  manner  with  regard 
to  him. 

Tl  MOT  HE  us. 

Tin^.otheus,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  muficiah 
poets,  was  born  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  oi 
Caria,  in  the  third  year  of  the  93d  olympiad.  Hfe 
nouriflied  at  the  fame  tinie  with  Euripides  and 
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PhiMp  of   Macedon,    and  excelled   in   lyric   and 
cjishyrambic  poetry. 

.^,Jl-}e  applied  himlelf  particularly  to  mufic,  and 
playing  on  the  Cithara.  His  firft  endeavours  v/ere 
hot  luccel'sful,  and  he  was  hified  by  the  whole 
people.  So  bad  a  reception  might  have  dilcouraged 
him  for  ever;  and  he  adually  intended  to  have  en- 
tirely renounced  an  art,  for  which  he  did  not  feerr? 
intended  by  nature.  Euripides  undeceived  him  in 
that  miftake,  and  gave  him  new  courage,  by  making 
him  hope  extraordinary  fuccels  for  the  future. 
Plutarch,  in  relating  this  fad,  to  which  he  adds 
the  examples  of  Cimon,  Themiftocies,  and  De- 
mofthenes,  who  were  realTured  by  counfels  of  a  Hke 
nature,  obferves  with  reafon,  that  it  is  doing  the 
public  great  fervicc,  to  encourage  young  perfons  in 
this  manner,  who  have  a  fund  of  genius  and  fine 
talents  ;  and  to  prevent  their  being  difgufted  in 
effect  of  fome  faults,  they  may  commit  in  an  ao-e 
fubjeft  to  error,  or  of  fome  bad  fuccelTes,  which 
(hey  may  at  firil  experience  in  the  exercife  of  their 
profeffion. 

Euripides  was  not  deceived  in  his  views  and  ex- 
pe(5iation.  Timotheus  became  the  mofi:  excellent 
performer  upon  the  Cithara  of  his  times.  He  greatly 
improved  this  inffrumsnt,  according  to  Paufanias, 
by  adding  four  Ifrings  to  it,  or,  as  Suidas  tells  us, 
pnly  two,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  to  the  ninth,  of 
which  the  Cithara  was  compofed  before  him. 
Authors  differ  extremely  upon  this  point,  and  often 
^ven  contradid:  themfelves  about  it. 

This  innovation  in  mufic  had  not  the  general 
ap'Mobation.  I'he  Lacedaemonians  condemned  it 
by  a  public  decree,  which  Ba^oiius  has  preferved. 
It  is  wrote  in  the  dialed  of  the  county,  in  which 
Ithe  prevalent  conibnant  ^u  renders  the  pronunciation 
very  rough  ;  ''^f'  '^*'  Ti^:C-io^  o  M.>..)Vio^  vc^pxyvit^fXt:,^  i^  t«\ 
«f^s'T£§«»K-(;>*y,  &c.  and  contains  in  fubihance  :  That 
limotheus  of  Miletus  having  come  to  thei.'-  city, 

had 
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had  exprefied  little  regard  for  the  antient  miific  and 
lyre  •,   that  he   had   multiplied  the  founds  of  the 
former,   and  the  ftrings  of  the  latter ;  that,  to  the 
antient,  fimple,  and  uniform  manner  of  fmging, 
he  had  fubftituted  one  more  complex,  wherein   he 
had  introduced  the  chromatic  kind  j  that,  in  his 
poem  upon  the  delivery  of  Semele,  he  had  not  ob- 
served a  fuitable  decency :  that  to  obviate  the  erfech 
of  fuch  innovaiions,  which  could  not  but  be  attend- 
ed with  confequences  pernicious  to  good  manners,, 
the  kings  and  the  Ephori  had  publicly  reprimanded' 
Timotheus,  and  had  decreed,  that  his  lyre  fliould 
be  reduced  to  feven  ftrings  as  of  old,  and  that  all 
thofe  of  a  modern  invention  (hould  be  retrenched^; 
,&c.     This  fadt  is  lelated  by  Atheni^us,  with  thi^l 
circumilance,  that  when  the  executioner  was  upoil^ 
the  point  of  cutting  away  the  nev/  ftrings  conform-i - 
able  to  the  decree,  Timotheus  having  perceived  in- 
the  fame  place  a  fmall  ftatue  of  Apollo,  with  ast 
many  ftrings  upon  the  lyre  as  there  were  upon  his^ 
he  fhewed  it  to  the  judges,  and  was  difmifled  ac- 
quitted. 

His  reputation  drew  after  him  a  great  numiber  of 
.difciples.  It  is  laid,  that  he  took  twice  the  fum  of 
thofe,  who  cam.e  to  learn  to  play  upon  the  flute^^ 
(or  the  Cithara)  if  they  liad  been  taught  before  by 
another  matter,  iii^s  reaibn  was,  that  when  art' 
excellent  mufician  fucceeded  fuch  as  were  indifFe-^ 
rent,  he  had  double  the  pains  with  the  fcholar  t' 
that  of  making  him  forget  what  he  had  learnt  be-t' 
fore,  the  far  greater  difliculiy;  and  to  inllrud  hinf 
aaew. 

A  Ts.  C  H  I  L  O  C  I!  u  s. 

Archiioclius  rendered  himfelf  equally  famous  frrf' 
pocfy  and   mufic.     I  fiiall  fpeak  of  him  in  the  ie-. 
quel  under  the  title  of  a  poet.     In  this  place  I  con- 
fiJer  him  only  as  a  mufiCian  :  and  of  all  that  PIit- 
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tarch  fays  of  him  upon  that  head,  I  fhall  only  re- 
peat the  pallage,  wherein  he  alcribes  to  him  the 
mufical  execution  of  Iambic  verfes^  of  which  feme  are 
cnly  fpoken  isshilft  the  injlrumtnts  play,  and  ethers  are 
jung. 

'l^^his  pafiage,  fays  iVIr.  Butclte,  fhews  us,  that  in 
Iambic  poetry  there  were  veifes   merely   declama- 
tory,  which  were  only  repeated  or  fpoken  ;  and  that 
there  were  others  which  were  fung.     But  what  this 
fame  pafTage  perhaps  includes,  that  is  not  fo  well 
known,  is,  that  thefe  declamatory  Iambics  were  ac- 
companied v^irh  the  found  of  the  Cithara,  and  other 
ihflruments    of  the    firing    kind.     It    remains    to 
know  in  what   manner  this   accompanying  verfes 
fpoken  was  performed.     According  to  all  appear- 
ince,  the  player  upon  the  Cithara  did  not  only  o-ive' 
:he  poet  or  ador  the  general  tone  of  his  utterance, 
md  fupport  him  in  it  by  the  monotony  of  his  play- 
ng  •,   but,  as  the  tone  of  the  fpeaker  or  declaimer 
varied  according   to  the  different  accents,    which 
Modified  the  pronunciation  of  each  word,  in  order 
0  make  this  kind  of  declamation  the  more  dillinft  ; 
t  was  necefiary  that  the  inftrument  of  mufic  Ihould 
nake  all  thefe  modiScations  more  fenfible,  and  ex- 
clly  mark  the  number  or  cadence  of  the  poetry, 
i'hich  fcrved  ic  as  a  guide-,  and  which,  in  elfe<5t  of 
•eing  fo  accompanied,  though   not  fung,   became 
he  more  expreffive  and  affediing.     In  rcgaid  to 
he  poetry  fuiig^  the   inltrument  that  accompanied 
:,  conformed  its  notes  fervilely  to  it,  and  expreffed 
0  other  ibunus,   but  thofe  of  the  poet-mufician's 
oice. 

A  R  I  5  T  O  X  E  N  U  S. 

Ariiloxenus  was  born  at  Tarentum,  a  city  of 
aly.  He  was  the  fon  of  the  mufician  Mn-ilias. 
le  applied  himfclf  equally  to  mufic  and  phih^fo- 
ly.     He  was  firft  the  difciple  of  his  father,   then 

of 
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of  Xenophiliis  the  Pythagorean,  and  laftly  of  Afi^ 
ftotle,  under  whom  he  had  Theophraftus  for  the 
companion  of  his  ftudies.  Aridoxenus  lived  there- 
fore in  the  tim.e  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  hh 
firft  fucceffors. 

Of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  volumes  which 
Suidas  tells  us  he  compofed,  only  his  three  book; 
of  the  Elements  of  Harmony   now  remain,  which  i; 
the   moft  antient  treatife  of  mufic  come  dov/n  tc 
us. 
ticradid.        He  warmly  attacked  Pythagoras*s  fyftem  of  mu- 
fic*    That  philofopher^  with  the  view  of  efrablifh- 
ing  an  unalterable  certitude  and  conftancy  in  th< 
arts  and  fciences  in  genera!,  and  in  mufic  in  par- 
ticular, endeavoured  to  withdraw  its  precepts  fron 
the  fallacious  evidence  and  report  of  the  fenfes,  t( 
fubje(5l:  them  folely  to  the  determinations  of  reafon 
Conformably  to  this  defign^  he  was  for  having  th 
harmonic  powers  or  mufical  confonance,    inllcai 
of  being   fubjefted  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear 
which  he  looked  upon  as  an  arbitrary  meafure  o 
little  certainty,  to  be  regulated  folely  by  the  pro 
portions  of  numbers  that   are  always    the    fame 
Ariftoxenes  maintains,  that  to  mathematical  rules 
and  the  ratio  of  proportions,    it  was  necefiary  t( 
add  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  to  which  it  princi 
pally    belonged,  to  determine  in  what   concernei 
mufic.     He  attacked  the  fyilem  of  Pythagoras  i) 
many  other  points. 

Setericus,  one  of  the  fpeaker?,  introduced  b; 
Plutarch  in  his  treatife  upon  mufic,  is  convinced 
that  fenfation  and  reafon  ought  to  concur  in  th 
judgment  pall  upon  the  different  parts  of  mufic 
fo  that  the  former  do  not  prejudice  the  latter  b 
too  much  vivacity,  nor  be  v/anting  to  it  upon  oc 
cafion,  through  too  much  Vv'eaknefs.  Now  rii 
fenfe  in  the  }5refent  queftion,  that  is,  the  hearing 
neceifarily  receives  three  imprcffions  at  once :  tha 
of  thefcU-id,  that  of  tlic  ti^ne  or  meafure,  and  ths 
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of  the  kUer  j  the  progrefiiori  of  which  conveys  the 
modulation,  tht*  rhyme,  and  the  words.  And  as 
there  can  be  no  adequate  perception  of  thefe  three 
things  feparately,  and  each  cannot  be  followed 
alone,  itfeems  that  only  the  foul  or  reafon  has  a 
right  to  judge  of  what  this  progrefTion  or  continu- 
ity of  found,  rhyme,  and  ivords,  may  have  of  f^ood 
or  bad.  '^ 


SECT.     III. 

'The  antisnt  mtific  -joas  ftmple,  grave,   arid,  manly. 
I  When  and  ho-j)  corrupted.      •  L' nx;  gnr 

AS  amongft  the  antients,  mnfic,  fey  its  origin 
and  natural  deftination,  was  cohfecrated°to 
he  fervice  of  the  gods,  and  the,  regiiliidon  of/the 
nanners,  they  gave  the  preference  to'  ^that.  which 
vas  mod  difringuilhed  by  its  gravity  and  fimpli- 
:ity.  Each  of  thefe  prevailed  long,  .both  in  regard 
0  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufiC.  1-  Olympius,  Tei"- 
)an(]er,  and  their  difciples,  at 'firfl  ufed  few  firings 
m  the  lyre,  and  Iktle  variety  in  fingin'^.  No^- 
vithftanding  which,  fays  Plutarch,  aH  fmiple,  as 
Ke  airs  of  thole  two  muficians  were,  whi(?h  were 
onPined  to  three  or  four  firings,  they  were  the 
.dmiration  of  all  good  judffcs. 

The  Cithara,  very  fimpTe  at  firfl  under  Tcrpan- 
ier,  rerain':fd  this  advantage  fome  time.  It  was  not 
^rmitted  to  compofe  airs  for  this  inflrumenr,  nor 
b  change  manner  of  piaying  ui^on  ir,  either  as  to 
he  harmony,  or  the  cadence  ;  and  great  care  was 
|ikcn  to  preferve  in  the  anrient  airs,  their  peculiar 
bne  or  character  :  hence  tlicy  were  called  Nomes, 
s  h'i\\\o  intended   for  laws  and  mjdeN,  ^^U^- 

(J  7   ' 

*  Rhyme,  pv9^§>-.      The  lime  or  mcafi'.::.     1:  mpj  al'o  fignify  a 
ar  ia  mvjic- 
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The  introduftion  of  rhymes  in  th'e  dithyramb'c 
way-,  the  mukiplication  of  the  founds  of  the  flute 
by  Lsfiis,  as  well  as  of  the  fcrings  of  the  lyre  by 
Timotheus  •,  and  fome  other  novelties  introduced 
by  Phrynis,  Menalippides,-  and  Philoxenus,  occa- 
noned  a  great  revolution  in  the  antient  mufic.  The 
comic  poets,  efpecialiy  Pherecrates  andAriflophanes, 
very  often  complained  of  it  in  the  ftrongefc  terms. 
We  fee,  in  their  pieces,  mufic  reprefented  accufing 
with  great  warmth  and  feverity  thofe  muficians  of 
having  entirely  depraved  and  corrupted  the  art. 

Plutarch,  in  feveral  places  of  his  works,  com- 
plains  alfo  that  to  the   manly,  noble,  and  divine 
mufic  of  the  antients,  in  which  every  thing   was 
fublime  and  majeilic,  the  moderns  had  fubftituted 
that  of  the  theatre,  which  ialpircs  nothing  but  vice 
De  Super-  and  licentioufnefs.     Sometimes  he  ailedges  Plato's 
ftit.p.  i67.^m-hority  to  prove,  that  mufic,  the  miother  of  har- 
mony, decency  and  delight,  was  not  given  to  man 
by  the  gods  only  to  pleafe  and  tickle  the  ear,  but 
to   reindate  order  and   harmony   in   the  foul,  too: 
Symp.  1-7.  often  difcompofed  by  error  and  pleafure.     Some- 
l>.  70+-      times  he   admoniflies  us,  that   we  cannot  be   too 
much  upon  our  guard  againft  the  dangerous  charms 
of  a  depraved  and  licendous  mufic,  and  points  out 
De  audit,   thc  mcans  of  avoiding  fuch  a  corruption.     He  de- 
post.p.  ig-cl-ji-es  here,  that  wanton   mufic,  dilfolute  and  de- 
bauched fongs,  corrupt  the  manners  -,  and  that  the, 
muficians  and  poets  ought  to  borrow  from  wife  anc 
virtuous  perfons  the  fubje6ts  of  their  compofitions. 
DePyth.    In  another  place   he  cites  the  authority  of  Pindar 
^*';'-'^       who  alicrts  that  Gcd  made  Cadmus  hear  a  fublime 
^'"  ^''^'"      and  rcgLihir  mufic,  very  diflx^-ent  from  thofe  folr. 
light,  effeminate  (irains,  which  had  taken  poffcfiloi 
of"  human  ears.     And    lafJy,  he  explains  himfeh 
more  exprefsly  upon  it,  in  the  ninth  book  of  hi 
F.  74.2.      Sympoftacks.     "  The   depraved   mufic,  which  pre; 
*'  vails  in  thcfc  days,  fays  he,  in    injuring  all   thi 
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-  *'  arts  dependant  upon  it,  has  hurt  none  To  much 
"  as  dancing.  For  this,  being  allbciated  with  I 
"  know  not  what  trivial  and  vulgar  poetry,  after 
"  having  divorced  itfelt  from  that  of  the  antients, 
'*  which  was  entirely  divine,  has  ufurped  our  the- 
'*  atres,  where  it  triumphs  amidil  a  ridiculous  ad- 
*'  miration,  and  excrcifmg  a  kind  of  tyranny,  has 
*'  fubjedted  to  ufelf  a  fpecies  of  mufic  of  little  or 
"  no  value:  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  adually 
**  loll  the  efteem  of  all  thofe,  who  for  their  genius 
**  and  wifdom,  are  confidered  as  divine  perlbns.'* 
1  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  apply  to  our  times,  what 
Plutarch  fays  of  his,  in  regard  to  mufic  and  the 
theatres. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Plutarch  complains  thus  of 
the  depravation  which  had  univerfaily  infed:ed  the 
mufic  of  his  times,  and  made  it  of  fo  little  value. 
Plato,  Ariflode,  and  their  difciples,  had  made  the 
fame  complaint  before  him  ;  and  that  in  an  age  fo 
favourable  as  theirs  to  the  improvement  of  polite 
arts,  and  fo  produftive  of  great  men  in  every  kind. 
How  could  it  happen,  that,  at  a  time  when  elo- 
quence, poefy,  painting,  and  fculpture,  were  culti- 
vated with  fuch  fuccefs,  mufic,  for  which  they  had 
no  iefs  attention,  declined  fo  much  ?  Irs  great  union 
with  poetry  was  the  principal  caufe  of  this,  and 
thefe  two  fillers  may  be  faid  to  have  had  almoll 
the  fame  delliny.  At  firft,  each,  confined  to  the 
cxadl  imitation  of  what  was  mod  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, had  no  other  view  than  to  inflru(5t  whilft  they 
delighted,  and  to  excite  emotions  in  the  foul  of 
equal  utility,  in  the  worfliip  of  the  gods,  and  the 
good  of  fociety.  For  this  end  they  employed  the 
mod  fuicable  exprelfions,  tours  of  thought,  num- 
bers, and  cadences.  Mufic,  particularly,  always 
fimple,  decent,  and  fublime,  continued  within  the 
bounds  prefcribed  her  by  the  great  mafbers,  efpe- 
■ciaily  the  philofophers  and  legifiators,  who  were 
moil  of  tliem  poets  and  nnificians.     But  the  thea- 
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trical  fhews,  and  the  worfhip  of  certain  divinitre?,' 
of  Bacchus  amongft  the  re(t,  in  procefs  of  time, 
very  much  fet  afide  thefe  wife  regulations.  They 
gave  birth  to  dithyrambic  poetry,  the  mod  licen- 
tious of  all  in  its  expreflion,  meafure,  and  fenti- 
ments.  It  required  a  mufic  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
in  confequence  very  remote  from  the  noble  fimpli- 
city  of  the  antient.  The  multiplicity  of  ftrings, 
and  all  that  vicious  redundance  of  found,  and  le- 
vity of  ornament,  were  introduced  to  an  excefs, 
and  gave  room  for  the  juft  complaints  of  all  fuch 
as  excelled,  and  had  the  beft  tafte  in  this  way. 

SECT.     IV. 

Differe?il  kinds  and  meafures   of  the  antient   mujlc. 
Manner  of  writing  the  notes  to  fongs. 

TO  fpeak  of  the  antient  mufic  in  general,  and 
to  give  a  flight  idea  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  fymphonies  •,  the 
vocal,  the  inftrumental,  and  that  compoled  ot  both. 
The  anrients  knew  thefe  three  kinds  of  fymphonies 
or  concerts. 

We  muft  farther  remark,  that  mufic  had  at  firft 
only  three  meafures,  which  were  a  tone  higher 
than  one  another.  The  gravelf  of  the  three  was 
called  the  Doric  ;  the  highcft  the  L'^dian  •,  and  the 
middle  the  Phrygian  :  fo  that  the  Loric  and  Lydian 
included  between  them  the  fpace  of  two  tones,  or 
of  a  tercet  or  third  major.  By  dividing  this  fpace 
into  demi- tones,  room  was  made  for  two  other 
meafures,  the  Ionic  and  Eolean  -,  the  firft  of  which 
was  inferted  between  the  Boric  and  Phrygian  •,  the 
fecond  between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian,  Other 
meafures  were  fuperadded,  which  took  their  deno- 
minations from  the  five  firft,  prefixing  the  prepo- 
fition  ^-^k  above,  for  tliofe  above  •,  and  the  prepo- 
ikion  ''''^■^  below,  for  thofe  belov/.     I'he  Ily^erdoric^ 
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the  Hypertonic^  &c.     The  Hypodoricy  the  HypoioniCy 
&c. 

In  fome  books  of  modern  Tinging  in  churches, 
and  at  the  end  of  fome  breviaries,  to  thefe  diffe- 
rent meafures  are  referred  the  different  tones  now 
uled  in  chanting  divine  fervice.  The  firft  ar,d  fe- 
cond  tone  belong  to  the  Doric  meafure ;  the  tlrrd 
and  fourth  to  the  Phrygian  •,  and  the  reft  to  the 
Lydian  and  Mixolydian. 

The  manner  of  chanting  in  the  church  is  in  the 
Diatonic  kind,  which  is  tiie  decpeft,  and  agrees 
beft  with  divine  worfiiip. 

I  return  to  the  firft  divifion.  The  vocal  fym- 
phony  neceflarily  fuppofes  feveral  voices,  bei  a  ife 
one  pcrfon  cannot  fing  feveral  parts  at  the  fame 
time.  WMien  feveral  perfons  fnig  in  concert  toge- 
ther, it  is  either  in  unifon,  which  is  called  Homo- 
phony  ;  or  in  the  o6tave,  and  even  the  double  o6tave; 
and  this  is  termed  Antiphcny.  It  is  believed  that  the 
antients  ufed  alfo  a  third  manner,  which  confifted 
in   finging  to  a  tercet  or  third. 

I'he  init;  umental  fymphony,  amongfl:  the  anti- 
ents, had  the  fame  differences  as  the  vocal  -,  that 
is  to  fay,  feveral  inltruments  might  play  together 
in  the  unifon,  the  oftave,   and  the  third. 

To  have  two  ftrings  of  an  intlrumcnt,  of  the 
fame  fubftance,  equally  thick,  and  equally  (trained, 
exprefs  thefe  accords  with  each  other,  all  that  is 
necelTary  is  to  make  their  lengths  by  certain  pro- 
portions of  number.  For  inftance,  if  the  two 
llrings  be  equal  in  length,  they  are  unifons  •,  if  ns 
I  to  2,  they  are  odaves  \  if  as  2  to  3,  they  are  filths; 
as  ^  to  4,  they  are  fourths  •,  and,  4  to  5,  they  arc 
third  majors,  &c. 

The  antients,  as  well  as  we,  had  fome  infbu- 
ments  upon  which  a  fingle  performer  could  execute 
a  kind  of  concert.  Such  were  the  double  flute  and 
the  lyre. 

The  firft  of  thefe  inftru meats  was  compof  d   of 

tv/o   flutes  jr;ined  in  luch   a  manner,   that   the  two 
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pipes  had  ufually  but  one  mouth  in  common  to 
both.  Thefe  flutes  were  either  equal  or  unequal, 
in  length  or  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  The 
equal  flutes  had  the  fame,  the  unequal  different, 
founds,  of  which  one  was  deep,  the  other  high. 
The  fymphony,  which  the  two  equal  flutes  made, 
was  in  the  unifon,  when  the  two  hands  of  the 
performer  fl:opped  the  fame  holes  of  each  flute  at  the 
fame  time  -,  or  thirds,  when  he  fl:opped  different 
holes  of  both  flutes.  The  diverfity  of  founds,  re- 
fulting  from  the  unequal  flutes,  could  be  only  of 
two  kinds,  according  to  the  flutes  being  either  oc- 
taves or  thirds  ;  and  in  both  cafes  the  performer 
flopped  the  fame  holes  of  each  flute  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  confequence  formed  a  concert  either 
in  the  odave  or  third. 

By  the  lyre  is  meant  here  every  mufical  inflru- 
ment  in  general,  with  Airings  ftrained  over  a  cavity 
for  found.  The  antients  had  feveral  infl:ruments  of 
this  kind,  which  differed  only  in  their  form,  their  fize, 
or  the  number  of  their  fl:rings  ;  and  to  which  they 
gave  different  names,  though  they  often  ufed  one 
for  the  other.  The  chief  of  them  were  i.  the  Ci- 
thara,  K.'^«f«,  from  which  the  word  Guitar  is  de  • 
■  rived,  though  applied  to  a  quite  different  inftru- 
ment.  2.  The  Lyre^  ^^^'^■>  other  wife  called  Z''^'^?' 
and  in  Latin  Tejludo^  becaufe  the  bottom  refem- 
bled  the  fcale  of  a  tortoife,  the  figure  of  which 
animal  (as  it  is  faid)  gave  the  firil  idea  of  this  in- 
ftrument.  3.  The  T^iyuvov,  or  triangular  inftrumenr, 
the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  the  Harp. 

The  lyre,    as  I  have  faid  before,    varied  very 

much  in  the  number  of  its  ilrings.    That  of  Olym- 

pius  and  Terpander   had  at  firll  but  three,  which 

thofe   muficians  knew    how   to   diverfify   with   lo 

Plut.  de     much  art,  that,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  they 

Mui".         very  much  exceeded  thofe  who  played  upon  lyres  of 

^■"'^*     a  greater  number.     By  adding  a  fourth  (Iring  to 
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the  other  three,  they  made  the  *  Tetrachord  com- 
plete ;  and  it  was  the  different  manner  in  which 
harmony  was  produced  by  thefe  four  Itrings,  that 
conftituted  the  three  kinds  of  it,  called  the  Diatoiicy 
Chromatic,  and  Inharmonic.  The  Diatonic  kind  ap- 
pertains to  the  common  and  ordinary  mufic.  In 
the  Chromatic,  the  mufic  was  foftened  by  lowering 
the  founds  half  a  tone,  which  was  direded  by  a 
coloured  mark,  from  whence  the  Chromatic  took 
its  name  %?<^/*a>  fignifying  colour.  What  is  now 
called  B  flat  belongs  to  the  Chromatic  mufic.  In 
the  Inharmonic  miUfic,  on  the  contrary,  the  founds 
were  raifed  a  demi-tone,  which  was  marked,  as  at 
prefent,  by  a  diefis.  In  the  Diatonic  mufic,  the  air 
or  -tune  could  not  make  its  progrefiions  by  lefs  in- 
tervals than  the  femi-tones  major.  The  modula- 
tion of  the  Chromatic  mufic  made  ufe  of  the  femi- 
tones  minor.  In  the  Inharmonic  mufic,  the  pro- 
grefiion  of   the  air  might  be  made  by  quarter-  Lib.  2.  \n 

Somn. 

t^nes.         ...  .  Scipion. 

Macrobius,  fpeaking  of  thefe  three  kinds,  fays,  c.  4. 
the  Inharmonic  is  no  longer  in.  ufe  upon  account 
of  its  difficulty  •,  that  the  Chromatic  is  no  longer 
en:eemed,  becaufe  that  fort  of  mufic  is  too  foft  and 
effeminate  -,  and  that  the  Diatonic  holds  the  mean 
between  them  both. 

The  addition  of  a  fifth  ftring  produced  the  Pen- 
tachord. The  lyre  with  feven  ftrings,  or  the  Hep- 
tachord, was  more  ufed,  and  in  greater  efteem  than 
all  others.  However,  though  it  included  the  feven 
notes  of  mufic,  the  0(5bave  was  il:ill  wanting.  Si-  Plin.1.7. 
monides   at  Icnsith   added   it,    accord! no;  to  Pliny, «,  ^''■, 

^        .  _  .  ^-'  ^     rlllt.  tie 

with  an  eighth   firing.     Long  after  him,   Timo-  Muf.  p. 
theus  the  Milefian,  who   lived  in  the  reign  of  Phi-  "+>• 
lip  king  of  Macedon,  about  the  108th  olympiad, 

*  A  pnjjnge  in  Horace, differrnfly  txplnincd  by  M.  Dnc'irr  and  falhrr 
Sanadon,  has  f^i'ven  learned  dijfertations  upon  the  injirnmcnt  called 
the  TctiachoiJ. 
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multiplied,  as  we  have  obferved,  the  firings  of  the 
lyre  to  the  number  of  eleven.  This  number  was 
flill  increafed. 

The  lyre,  with  three  or  four  ftrings,  was  not 
fufceptible  of  any  fymphony.  Upon  the  Pentachord, 
two  parts  might  be  played  by  thirds  to  each  other. 
The  more  the  number  of  ftrings  increafed  upon 
the  lyre,  the  eafier  it  was  to  compofe  airs  with  dif- 
ferent parts  upon  that  inftrument.  The  queftion 
k  to  know,  whether  the  antients  improved  that  ad- 
vantage. 

This  queftion,  which  has   been  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry for  about  two   ages,  in  regard  to  the  antient 
mufic,  and  confifts  in  knowing  v/hether  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  it 
called   Ccunterpointj    or  concert  in  different  parts, 
has  occafioned    different   writings   on   both    fides. 
The  plan  of  my  work  difpenfes  with  my  entering 
into  an  examination  of  this  difficulty,  which  I  con- 
fefs  befides  exceeds  my  capacity. 
Martian.        It  is  not  unnccefTiiry  to  know  in  what  manner  the 
CMpel.de   antienis  noted   their  airs.     With  them,  the  general 
]oK  *      '  fyftem  of  mufic  was  divided  into  eighteen  lounds, 
of  which  each  had  its  particular  name.     They  in- 
vented charaders  to  fignify  each  tone  :  <^w^'^^,figns. 
All  thefe  figures  Vv'ere  compc>led  of  a  monogram, 
formed  from  the  fiift  letter  of   the  particular  name 
of  each  of  the  eighteen  founds  of  the  general  fyf- 
tem.     Thefe  figns»    which   ferved  both   for  vocal 
and   inftrumental  mufic,  were  written  above   the 
words   upon  two  lines,  of  which    the  upper    was 
for  the  voice,  and  the  lower  for  the  inftruments. 
Thefe  lines  v/ere  not  larger  than  lines  of  common 
writing.     We   have  Ibme   Greek   manufcripts,    in 
which  tliefe  two  Ipecies  of  notes  are  written  in  the 
manner  1  have   related.     From   them  tlic  *  hymns 

*  'Ttefe  hymns  'vjtre  nvrii'oi  ly  a  poet  lianud  Dicns/ius,  Jittk  knoti.-n 
7ii  i/ther  n^  tits. 
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to  Calliope,  Nemefis,  and  Apollo,  as  well  as  the 
ftrophe  of  one  of  Pindar's  odes,  were  taken.  Mr. 
Burette  has  given  us  all  thefe  fragments,  with  the 
ancient  and  modern  notes,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 

The  charaders,  invented  by  the  antients  for  wri- 
ting mufical  airs,  were  ufed  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  Guy  d'Arezzo  invented  the  modern 
manner  of  writing  them  with  notes  placed  on  dif- 
ferent lines,  fo  as  to  mark  the  found  by  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  note.  Thefe  notes  were  at  ftrft  no  more 
than  points,  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  cxprefs 
the  time  or  duration.  But  John  de  Meurs,  born 
at  Paris,  and  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
found  out  the  means  of  giving  thefe  points  an  un- 
equal value,  by  the  different  figures  of  crotchets, 
minims,  femi-briefs,  quavers,  femiquavers,  &c. 
which  he  invented,  and  have  fince  been  adopted 
by  all  the  muficians  of  Europe. 

SECT.    V. 

Whether  the  modern  Jhould  he  preferred  to  the  antient 
mufic, 

TH  E  famous  difference  in   regard  to  the  an- 
tients and  moderns  is  very  warm  upon  this 
point  -,  becaufe,  if  the  antient  mufic  was  ignorant  of 
the  Cciinterpoint^  or  concert  in  different  parts,  that 
defeat  gives  an  indifputable   right  of  preference  to 
the   modern.     Admitting  this  to  be   real,    which 
n-,ay  wich  great  reafon   always  remain  doubtful,  I 
am   not  lure  that   the   confequence   is   fo  certain. 
Might  not  the  antients,  in  all  other  rcfpeas,  have 
cain-d  mufic   to  a  degree  of  perfection  the   mo- 
derns have  not  attained,  as  well   as  all    the   other 
arts  ?  (l  do  not  fay  it  is  fo,  I  fpeak  only  of  its  pof- 
fibili-y,)   and,  if  fo,  ought  the   difcovery  ot  the 
Counterpoint  to  giv«  the  latter  an  abfolute  prekrence 
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to  the  former  ?  The  mod  excellent  painters  of  an* 
tiquity,  as  Apelles,  ufed  only  four  colours  in  their 
pieces.  This  was  fo  far  frorn  being  a  reafon  to  Pliny 
for  diminifhing  any  thing  of  their  merit  and  repu- 
tation, that  he  admired  them  the  more  for  it,  and 
that  they  had  excelled  all  fucceeding  painters  fo 
much,  though  the  latter  had  employed  a  great  va- 
riety of  new  tints. 

But,  to  trace  this  queftion  to  the  bottom,  let  us 
examine,  whether  the  mufic  ,of  later  times  does 
aftually  and  indifputably  excel  that  of  the  antients; 
and  this  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  decide.  It  is  not 
with  mufic  as  with  fculpture.  In  the  latter,  the 
caufe  may  be  tried  by  the  evidence  of  the  perfor-r 
mances  to  be  produced  on  both  fides.  We  have 
ftatues  and  reliefs  of  the  antients,  which  we  can 
compare  with  our  own  -,  and  we  have  feen  Michael 
Angelo  pafs  fentence  in  this  point,  and  actually  ac-* 
knowledge  the  fuperiority  of  the  antients.  No  mu- 
fical  work  of  theirs  is  come  down  to  us,  to  make 
us  fenfible  of  its  value,  and  to  enable  us  to  judge 
by  our  own  experience,  whether  it  be  as  excellent 
as  our  own.  The  wonderful  effects,  it  is  faid  to 
have  produced,  do  not  feem  proofs  fufficjently  de- 
cifive. 

There  are  ftill  extant  treatifes  on  Didactics,  aa 
well  Greek  as  Latin,  which  may  lead  us  to  the 
theory  of  this  art :  but  can  we  conclude  any  thing 
very  certain  from  them  in  regard  to  the  pracStice  of 
it?  This  may  give  us  fome  light,  fome  opening; 
but  precepts  are  exceedingly  remote  from  execution. 
Would  treatifes  upon  poetry  alone  fuffice  to  inform 
TJs,  whether  the  modern  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
the  anrient  poets  ? 

In  the  uncertainty  there  will  ahvays  be  with  re- 
.gard  to  the  matter  in  quellion,  there  is  a  prejudice 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  antients,  which  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  make  us  fufpend  our  judgment. 
It  is  allowed,  that  the  Greeks  had  wonderful  talents 
■for  all  art.^: ;  that  they  cultivated  them  with   extra^ 

ordinary 
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ordinary  fuccefs,  and  carried  moft  of  them  to  a 
fuiprifing  degree  of  perfedlion.  In  architedure, 
fculpture,  and  painting,  no- body  difputes  their  fu- 
prenje  excellency.  Now,  of  all  thefe  arts,  there  is 
not  any  fo  antiently  or  generally  cultivated  as  mufic. 
This  was  not  done  only  by  a  few  private  perfons, 
who  made  it  their  profeflion,  as  in  the  other  arts  ; 
but  by  all  in  general  who  had  any  care  taken  of 
their  education,  of  which  the  ftudy  of  mufic  was 
an  efiential  part.  It  was  of  general  ufe  in  folemn 
feftivals,  facrifices,  and  efpecially  at  meals,  that 
were  almoit  always  attended  with  concerts,  in  which 
their  principal  joy  and  refinement  confilted.  There 
werepublic difputes  and  prizes  for  fuchasdiftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  moll  by  it.  It  had  a  very  peculiar 
ihare  in  chorus's  and  tragedies.  The  magnificence 
and  perfedion,  to  which  Athens  rofe  in  every  thing 
t\k  that  related  to  the  public  fhews,  is  known  : 
Can  we  imagine  that  city  to  have  neglc<5led  only 
mufic  f  Can  we  believe,  that  thofe  Attic  *  ears,  fo 
refined  and  exquifite  in  refpeft  to  the  found  of 
words  in  common  difcourfe,  were  lefs  fo  in  regard 
to  the  concerts  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  fo 
much  ufed  in  their  chorus,  and  in  which  the  moft 
fenfible  and  ufual  pleafure  of  Athens  confifted  ?  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the 
Greeks,  inclined  as  they  were  to  diverfions,  and 
educated  from  their  earlieft  youth  in  a  tafle  for 
concerts,  with  all  the  aids  I  have  mentioned,  with 
that  inventive  and  induftrious  genius  they  were 
known  to  have  for  all  the  arts,  mull  have  excelled 
in  mufic  as  well  as  in  all  other  arts.  This  is  the 
folc  conclufion  I  make  from  all  the  reafons  I  have 
advanced,  without  pretending  to  determine  the 
preference  in  favour  of  either  the  antients  or  mo- 
derns. 

I  have  not  fpoken  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
Hebrew  fii.gers  might  have  attained,  in  what  rcr 

•  Atticorurr.  uures  terctes  Si  icligiofae.     Cic, 
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gards  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  to  avoid 
mingling  a  fpecies  entirely  facred  and  devoted  tc 
religion,  with  one  wholly  profane  and  abandoned 
to  idolatry,  and  all  the  excefTes  confequential  upon  it, 
"We  may  preiume  that  thefe  fingers,  to  whom  tht 
holy  Scripture  feems  to  afcribe  a  kind  of  infpiratior 
and  the  gift  of  *  prophecy,  not  to  compofe  pro- 
phetic pfalms,  but  to  fing  them  in  a  lively  anc 
ardent  manner,  full  of  zeal  and  rapture,  had  car-! 
ried  the  fcience  of  fmging  to  as  great  a  perfedibr 
as  was  pofTible.  It  Vv^as,  no  doubt,  a  grand,  noble 
and  fubiime  kind  of  mufic,  wherein  every  thing 
was  propcrcioned  to  the  majefty  of  its  obje6l,  the 
Godhead,  who,  we  may  add,  was  its  author :  foi 
he  had  vouchfafed  to  form  his  minifters  and  finger; 
himfelf.  and  to  inftrud  them  in  the  manner  i 
pleafed  him,  to  have  his  praifes  celebrated. 

Nothing  is  fo  admirable  as  the  order  itfelf,  whicl 
God  had  inftituted  amongfl  the  Levites  for  the  exer 
cife  of  this  auguft  fundion.  They  were  tou 
thoufand  in  number,  divided  into  ditFerent  bodies 
of  which  each  had  its  chief;  and  the  kind,  as  wel 
as  times,  ftated  for  the  dif charge  of  their  refpefliv* 
duties.  Tv.o -f  hundred  tourfcore  and  eight  wen 
appointed  to  teach  the  reft  to  fing  and  play  upoi 
inftruments.  We  fee  an  example  of  this  wonder 
ful  order  in  David's  diftribution  of  the  parts  of  thi 
facred  miUfic,  when  he  fciieminzed  the  carrying  o 
the  ark  from  the  houie  of  Obed-Edom  into  th 
citadel  of  Sion.  The  whole  troop  of  mufician 
v/e:e  divided  into   three  chorus's.     The   full  ha< 

*  And  Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Lenjiiei,  t'-af  fnr  foiig  (or  PRO 
PHFCY:)  he  inJlfuiJed  about  the  fovg,  bccaufc  he  -xvas  skiljil 
J  Cliron,  XV.  22. 

Dauid ar.d the  captains  of  the  ho(\  fcj-CJ-ated  to  the  frr~ctce  of  tl 
fo'.s  of  Afrph,  nnd  nfHtman,  and  of  jtduihu)!,  njjha  Jhould  proPHES' 
r^cith  ha'ps,  ivilh  pfaltcrieSf  and  nvith  cymbals^  and  the  number  t 
■nvrrkffiiii  acording  to  their  feriitr  ivas  ;    i  Chron.  xxv.  i. 

f  ■  W^ith  their  brrthren  that  ivere  inf\ru£ted  in  the  fongs  of  tl 
Lord,  C'veii  all  that  ivere  cuii/.irip-^  i'l'.o  hundred  fourfcorf  and  eigh 
?  Chron.  •x.f.s .  7. 
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hollow  inftruments  of  brafs,  that  refounded  ex- 
ceedingly, unlike  our  kettle-drum,  only  in  not 
being  covered  with  fldns,  and  having  their  hollow 
part  laid  over  with  double  bars,  which  they  ftruck 
on  different  parts  of  them.  Thefe  founds  fiiited 
very  well  the  facerdotal  trumpets  that  preceded 
them,  and  were  very  proper,  by  their  lively,  ftrong, 
and  broken  iterations,  to  awake  the  attention  of 
the  fpectators.  The  fecond  troop  of  facred  fingers 
played  in  the  treble,  or  higher,  key,  on  a  different 
inftrumenr.  The  third  chorus  confilled  of  bafes, 
that  ferved  to  exalt  and  fuftain  thefe  trebles,  with 
which  they  always  played  in  concert  {-perhaps  in 
unifons)  becaufe  diretled  by  the  fame  mailer  of  the 
fingers. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  Levites,  fo  nu- 
merous as  they  were,  deftined  from  father  to  fon 
to  this  fo!e  exercife,  taught  by  the  moft  fkilful 
mailers,  and  formed  by  long  and  continual  habit, 
muft  have  attained  great  excellency,  and  at  length 
become  confummate  in  all  the  beauties  and  deli- 
cacies of  an  art,  in  which  they  palled  their  whole 
lives. 

This  was  the  true  intent  of  mufic.  The  moft 
noble  ufe,  that  men  can  make  of  it,  is  to  employ 
it  in  rendering  the  continual  honiac/e  of  praife  and 
adoration  to  the  fupreme  majefty  of  God,  who  has 
created,  and  governs,  the  univerfe,  and  referves  fo 
facred  an  office  for  his  faithful  children.  Hwmui 
omnibus  jatiolis  ejus. 
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ARTICLE      II. 

Of  the  parts  of  mu/ic  peculiar  to  the  antients^ 

1  Shall  treat  in  this  fecond  article  on  the  other  part 
of  mufic  in  ufe  amongft  the  antients,  but  un 
known  amongft  us  -,  and  (hall  confound  them  ofq? 
together,  becaufe  they  have  a  natural  conne<5lio^ 
and  it  would  be  difricult  to  fcparate  them  witho^ 
falling  into  tedious  repetitions.  I  fhall  make  grea 
life  ot  what  is  faid  upon  thefe  heads,  in  the  critica 
refledions  of  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  upon  poetry  an^ 
painting. 

SECT.     I. 

Speaking  upon  the  fiage^  or  theatrical  declamation  com 
pofed  and  fet  to  notes. 

TH  E  antients  compofed  and  wrote  with  note 
the  declamation  or  manner  of  fpeaking  upoi 
the  ftage,  which,  however,  was  not  finging  to  mufic 
and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  fhould  often  underftand  v. 
the  Latin  poets  the  words  canere^  cantus^  and  eve 
(armen,  which  do  not  always  fignify  finging  pro 
perly  fo  called,  but  a  certain  manner  of  fpeakia 
or  reading. 

According  to  Bryennius,  this  declaiming  Q 
fpeaking  was  compofed  with  accents,  and  in  con 
fequence  it  was  necelfary,  in  writing  it,  to  mak 
ufe  of  thechara6ters,  which  expreffed  thole  accenti 
At  firft  they  were  only  three,  the  acute,  the  grav( 
and  the  circumflex.  They  afterwards  amounted  t< 
ten,  each  marked  with  a  different  charafter.  W^ 
hnd  their  names  and  figures  in  the  antient  Gram 
marians.  The  accent  is  the  certain  rule  by  whic^ 
the  voice  fnould  be  raifed  or  deprcfied  in  the  pro 
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fiunclation  of  every  fyllable.  As  the  manrter  of 
founding  thefe  accents  was  learnt  at  the  fame  time 
with  reading,  there  was  fcarce  any  body  who  did 
lot  underftand  this  kind  of  notes. 

Befides  the  help  of  accents,  the  fy  Ilables  in  the  Greek 
md  Latin  languages  had  a  determinate  quantity  ; 
hat  is  to  fay,  they  were  either  long  or  fhort.  1  he 
'  ihort  fyllable  had  only  one,  and  the  Jong  two 
econds  ot  time.  This  proportion  between  long 
md  fhort  fyllables  was  as  abfolute,  as  that  in 
hefe  days  between  notes  of  different  length.  As 
wo  black  notes  in  our  mufic  ought  to  have  as 
nuch  time,  as  one  white  one  in  the  mufic  of  tha 
.ntients,  two  fhort  fyllables  had  neither  more  nor 
sfs  than  one  long  one.  Hence,  when  the  Greek 
•r  Roman  muficians  were  to  compofe  any  thing 
/hatfoever,  they  had  no  more  to  do,  in  fetting  the 
ime  to  it,  than  to  conform  to  the  quantity  of  the 
jrllables,  upon  which  they  placed  each  note, 

I  cannot  avoid  obferving  here  by  the  way,  that 
:  is  a  pity  the  muficians  amongfl  us,  who  com- 
ofe  hymns  and  motets,  do  not  underftand  Latin, 
nd  are  ignorant  of  the  quantity  of  words ;  from 
'hence  it  often  happens,  that  upon  fhort  fyllables, 
ver  which  they  ought  to  run  lightly,  they  infifl 
nd  dwell  a  great  while,  as  if  they  w€re  long  ones, 
'his  is  a  confiderable  fault,  and  contrary  to  the 
loll  common  rules  of  mufic. 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  declamation,  or  man- 
er  of  fpeaking,  of  the  aftors  upon  the  ftage,  was 
jmpofed  and  written  in  notes,  which  determined 
le  tone  it  v/as  proper  to  take.  Amongll  many 
affages  that  demonftrate  this,  I  fhall  content  my 
If  wirh  cliulingone  from  Cicero,  where  he  fpeaks 
'.  Rolcius,  his  cotemporary  and  intimate  friend. 
very  body  knows  chat  Rofcius  became  a  perfon 

•  Longam  eflTc  iluon;m  tcmponim,  brevem  uniu<;,  etiam  piieii 
unt.     it^v/;;'.V.  1.  9.  c.  -i. 

of 
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of  very  great  confideration,  by  his  fmgular  excel 
lency  in  his  art,  and  his  reputation  for  probity 
The  people  were  fo  much  prejudiced  in  his  favoui 
that,  when  he  did  not  aft  fo  well  as  ufual,  they  fai 
it  was  either  out  of  negligence  or  indifpofitior 
Cic.  de  Noluiti  inquiutit^  agere  Rofcius^  aut  crudior  fuit.  I 
Orat.  1.  i.  ^j^g^  j.j^g  higheft  degree  *  of  praife,  that  they  gan 
to  a  man,  who  excelled  in  his  profefTion,  was  1 
fays  he  was  a  Rofcius  in  his  way. 

CicerOi    after  having  faid  that  an  erator,  wh^ 

he  grows  oldj  might  foften  his  manner  of  fpeaj 

ingj  quotes,    as  a  proof  and  example  ot  it,  wh 

Rofcius  declared,  that,  when  he  perceived  himfe 

grow  old,   he  obliged  the  inftruments  to  play  in 

De  Orat.     flower   time  :    ^anquam^  quoniam  multa  ad  orator 

A.i.n.zs^.Jimililudinemab  uno  Artifice  fumimus^  folet  idem  Ro 

cius  dicere,  fe,  quo  plitsfibi  atatis  accederety  eo  tibim 

cantus  ^  nwdos  remijfwres  eJJ'efa^urum.     Cicero  ai 

cordingly,  in  a  later  work  than  that  I  have  no 

cited,  makes   Atticus  fay,  that  ador   had  abatt 

his  declamation,  or  manner  of  fpeaking,  by  oblijj 

ing  the  player  on  the  flute,  that  accompanied  hin 

to  keep  a   flower  time  with  the  founds  of  his  ii 

cic.de      ftrument:  Rofcius,  familiaris  tims,  infenetlutemmi 

Leg.  1. 1,   ros    (^    cantus  remiferat^   ipfiifque    tardiores  feccr 

*•  "•        tibias. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  finglng  (for  it  was  ofce 
called  fo)  of  the  dramatic  pieces  on  the  flages  ' 
the  antients  had  neither  divifions,  recitative,  coi 
tinutd  quaverings,  nor  any  of  the  chara6ters  of  d 
mufical  fmging:  in  a  word,  that  this  finglng  w. 
cnly  declaiming  or  fpeaking  as  ^\i\\  us.  Th 
manner  of  utterance  was,  however,  compofed, 
it  was  fullained  by  a  continued  bafe,  of  wiiich  t! 
found  was  proportioned,  in  all  appearance,  to  th 
made  by  a  man  who  declaims  or  pionoances 
fpeech. 

*   Jam  din  confTutiii;  efl  ut  in  qno  quTque  ^itificio  excclleret, 
»R  liio  tt';iiti-c  Rollius  ilivaciui.     D.-  Or.il.  i.  i.  n.  130- 

^  Tb' 
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This  may  feem  to  us  an  abfiird  and  almoft  in- 
redible  pratftice,  but  is  not  therefore  the  lefs  cer- 
ain  5  arid,  in  matter  of  fad,  it  is  ufeJefs  to  objed 
ny  arguments.  We  can  only  fpeak.  by  conjefture 
ipon  the  compofition  which  the  continued  bafe 
night  play,  that  accompanied  the  ador's  pronun- 
iation.  Perhaps  it  only  played  from  time  to  time 
3me  long  notes,  which  were  heard  at  the  pafTages, 
1  which  It  was  neceflary  for  the  ador  to  affume 
jch  tones  as  ic  was  not  eafy  to  hit  with  juftnefs  ; 
nd  thereby  did  the  fpeaker  the  fame  fervice,  as 
jtacchus  received  from  the  player  upon  the  flute 
le  always  had  near  him,  when  he  harangued,  to 
;ive  him  at  proper  times  the  tones  concerted  be- 
wtQn  them. 

SECT.    IT. 

Gejlure  of  the  Jl age  ccmpofed  and  fit  to  mujic, 

\/l  U  S  I C  did  not  only  regulate  the  tone  of 
lVjL  voice  in  fpeaking,  but  alio  the  gefture  of 
he  fpeaker.  This  art  was  called  o?;^^?  by  the 
ireeks,  and  Sdtatio  by  the  Romans.  Plato  tells  Plat,  de 
IS,  that  this  art  confilled  in  the  imitation  of  all  ^^s-  '•  /• 
he  geftures  and  motions  men  can  make.  Hence  ^'  ^^'^' 
/e  muft  not  confine  the  fenfe  of  Saltatio  to  what 
lur  language  means  by  the  word  dancing.  This 
rt,  as  the  fame  author  obferves,  was  of  great  ex- 
ent.  It  was  defigned  not  only  to  form  the  attitudes 
nd  motions  which  add  grace  to  adion,  or  are  ne- 
effary  in  certain  artificial  dances,  attended  with 
■ariety  of  (leps,  but  to  dired  the  gefture,  as  wcJl 
'f  the  adors  upon  the  ftage,  as  the  orators  ;  and 
ven  to  teach  that  manner  of  gefticulation  we  fhall 
3on  treat  on,  which  conveyed  meaning  without  the 
lelp  of  fpeech. 

Ouin- 
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Qulntilian  *  advifes  the  fending  of  children,  6nl/ 
for  fome  time,  to  the  fchools  where  this  art  of  Sah 
iation  was  taught ;  but  folely  to  acquire  an  eafy  ail 
and  graceful  a£tion ;  and  not  to  form  themfelve; 
upon  the  gefture  of  dancing- maflers,  to  which 
that  of  orators  fhould  be  extremely  different.  He 
obferves,  that  this  cuftom  was  very  antient,  anc 
had  fubfiiled  to  his  times  without  any  objedlion. 

Macrobius,  however,  has  preferved  a  fragmen 
of  a  fpeech  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus 
wherein  that  deftroyer  of  Carthage  fpeaks  warmlj 
againfi:  this  cuftom.  *'  Our  youth,  fays  he-f-,  gc 
*'  to  the  fchools  of  the  comedians  to  learn  J  fing 
"  ing,  an  exercife,  which  our  anceftors  confidere 
"  as  unworthy  of  perfons  of  condition.  Younj 
"  perfons  of  both  fexes  go  thither  without  blufh 
*'  ing,  where  they  mingle  with  a  crowd  of  th 
*'  moft  loofe  and  abandoned  minftrels.'*  The  au 
thority  of  fo  wife  a  man  as  Scipio  is  of  great  weigh 
on  this  head,  and  well  deferves  ferious  attention. 

However  it  was,  we  find,  that  the  antients  too 
extraordinary  pains  to  cultivate  gefturCj  and  bot 
comedians  and  orators  were  very  careful  in  thi 
point.  We  have  feen  how  induftrioufly  Demoft 
henes  applied  himfelf  to  it.  |I  Rofcius  fometime 
difpuced  with  Cicero,  who  beft  expreffed  the  fam 
thought  \h  feveral  different  manners,  each  in  hi 

*  Cujus  etiain  tlll'ciplinx  uftis  in  noftram  ufque  xtatem  fine  n 
prehenfione  deicendit.  A  me  autcin  aiitcm  non  ultra  pxieiiles  at 
tios  retinebitiir,  nee  in  his  iplis  diu.  Neque  enim  geltum  orator 
componi  ad  liniilitudinem  ialtatoris  volo,  fed  rubtfTe  aliquid  ex  hs 
excicitatione.     klitintil.  l.i.  c.  li. 

f  Euntii)  ludiim  liifti'ionuin,  difcunt  cantare  quod  majores  noft 
j'ngenuis  probio  duci  volueiuut.  Eiint>  inquam,  in  ludum  laltat( 
tiiini  inter  Cinados,  virgincs  puerique  ingenui.  Macrob.  Saturna 
i.  2.C.  8. 

X  Ai  comeAians  are  fpo)(en  of  kerc,  by  the  ti-ord  cantare  'we  Inu 
iindtrjiand  tofpeak  or  dLtlaim  after  the  ^naimer  of  the  theatre. 

II  Et  ccrte  iaiis  conftat  contendere  enm  (Ciceronem)  cum  hiffrior 
folitum,  utiTjm  ille  faepius  eandem  I'cntentiani  vaiiis  geliibus  eff 
ceret,  an  ipfe  per  eloquenti;c  cupiain  fbrmonc  diverfo  pronunciai'e 
Macrob.  Satur/:.  1.  z.  c,  lo. 

OW 
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own  art;  Rofcius  by  gefture,  and  Cicero  by  fpeech. 
Rofcius  fcems  to  have  repeated  that  only  by  gef- 
tiire,  which  Cicero  firll  compofed  and  uttered  •,  af- 
ter which  judgment  was  given  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
both.  Cicero  afterwards  changed  the  words  or 
turn  of  phrafe^  without  enervating  the  fenfe  of  the 
difcourfe ;  and  Rofcius,  in  his  turn,  was  to  give 
the  fenfe  by  other  geftures,  without  injuring  his 
fii  ft  mute  expfeffion  by  the  change  of  manner. 

SECT.     III. 

Prommciation  and  gejltire  divided  upon  iheflage  between 

two  actors. 

WE  Ihall  be  lefs  fuprlfed  at  what  I  have  fiid 
concerning  Rofcius,  when  we  know,  that 
the  Romaiis  often  divided  the  theatrical  Pronuncia- 
tion between  two  aftors,  of  whom  the  one  pro- 
/nounced,  wiiile  the  other  made  geftures.  This 
again  is  one  of  the  things  not  eafily  conceived,  fo 
remote  is  it  from  our  practice,  and  fo  extravagant 
Itherefore  does  it  appear. 

Livy  tells  us  the  occafion  for  this  cultom.  Li- 
■vius  Andi  onicus  *,  a  celebrated  poet,  who  firlt  gave 
Rome  a  regular  dramatic  piece,  in  the  five  hundred 
•and  fourteenth  year  of  that  city,  about  an  hundred 
.And  tv.'enty  years  after  fliews  of  that  kind  had  teen 
;introduced  there,  acted  himfelf  in  one  of  his  ov.'n 
•pit'ccs.  It  was  ufual  at  that  time  for  the  dramatic 
.poets  to  mount  the  ftagc,  and  reprefent  fome  cha- 
racter.    The  people,  who  took  the  hberty  to  caufe 

*  Livius — iJem  fcilicet,  quod  omnes  tunc  erant  fuorum  carini- 
nun;,  r.c'tt/r  cticiriir,  ciiin  laepius  rtvocatus  voceni  olitiniifiet,  vomM 
f Lrlta  pixiiim  ad  cuncn;him  r.iiie  tibicincm  cum  {tatu'fiet,  canticuin 
•fj^llTt  uiiquanto  magis  viginti  riiotu  quia  nihil  vocis  ulus  impeclie- 
l).;t.  IikIc  ad  manqui  cantari  liiihionibus  coeplum>  divobiaque  ^n- 
"tuni  i;,i<jiuin  voce  icl!<51a.     Liv.  1.  7.  n.  2. 

'     (Livius  Anilroniciis) /iii  opcvii  aflor,  cum  firpius  a  populo  rc- 
.uis  vuceni  ohuidiirtr,  a»!hibilo  pucii  &  tibicinis  coiiCtiUu,  gcf- 
tkiilat  or.ci'n  tacilus  pcrc^it.     '7cil.  Max.  I.  z.  c,  4. 
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the  paflage  they  liked  to  be  repeated,  by  calling 
out  ^'j,  that  is  to  fay  encore^  made  Andronicus  re« 
peat  fo  long,  that  he  grew  hoarfe.  Not  being  ca- 
pable of  pronouncing  any  longer,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  audience  to  let  a  flave,  placed  behind  the  per- 
fornier  upon  the  inftruments^  repeat  the  verfes,  whilft 
Andronicus  made  the  lame  geltures,  as  he  had  done 
in  repeating  them  himfelf.  It  was  obferved,  that 
his  aCbon  was  at  that  time  much  more  animated  than 
before,  becaufe  his  whole  faculties  and  attention  were 
employed  in  the  geiticulation,  whilil  another  had 
the  caie  and  trouble  of  pronouncing  the  words. 
From  tiiat  time,  continues  Livy,  arofe  the  cullom 
of  dividing  the  pares  between  two  adors  ;  and  tO' 
pronounce,  in  a  manner,  to  the  cadence  of  the  co--. 
median's  g-,  (lure.  And  this  cuttom  has  prevailed 
lb  much,  tliat  the  comedians  themfelves  pronounce 
no  longer  any  thing  befides  the  dialogue  part. 
Valerius  Maximus  relates  the  fame  thing,  which 
palfiges  in  many  other  authors  conrii  m. 

it  IS  rherei-ore  certain,  that  the  pronunciation  and 
gellure  were  often  divided  betv/een  two  aftors -,  and 
that  it  was  by  cftablifl-ied  rules  of  mufic  they  re- 
gulaied  both  the  found  of  their  voices,  and  the  mo^ 
tion  of  their  hands  and  whole  body.  w 

We   fliould    be   Itruck  with   the    ridicule  there 
would  be  in  two  {)erlbns  upon  our  llage,  of  whom, 
one  fliould  make  geftures  without  fpeaking,  whilft 
the  other  repeated   in  a  pathetic   tone  without   mo^ 
tion.      )iui  we  (hould  remember,   in  the  fird  place,  j 
that  the  theatres  of  the  antients   were  much  more 
vail   than  ours;  and   in  the  fecond  place,  that   the 
actors  played  in  mafks,   and   that  in   confequence  ' 
one  cou-ld   not  dillinguifli  fcnhbly,  at  a  great  dif^'l 
tincc,   whetiier  they   I'poke  or    were   filent  by  the  i 
moving  of  the  m<Hi'h,  or  the  features  of  the   face,  i 
'J'h.ey  undoubtedly  cr.ole  -a  fuigcr  (1  mean  him  who 
pronuunced)   whok  voice  came  as  near  as  poflibic 
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tb  that  of  the  comedian.  This  finger  was  placed  In 
a  'kind  of  alcove,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fcene. 
But  in  what  manner  could  the  rythmic  mufic 
adapt  itfelf  to  the  fame  meafiire  and  cadence  with 
the  comedian  that  repeated,  and  him  who  made 
geflures  ?  This  was  one  of  thofe  things  that,  St. 
Auguftin  fays,  were  known  to  all  who  mounted 
the  ilage,  and  for  that  rcafon  he  believed  improper 
for  him  to  explain.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what 
method  the  antients  ufed  to  make  both  thefe  players 
acl  in  (o  per  fed:  a  concert^  as  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  one :  but  the  faCz  is  certain.  We 
know  that  the  meafure  was  beat  upon  the  ftage, 
which  the  aiftor  who  fpoke,  he  who  made  gefturec, 
the  chorus,  and  even  the  inftruments,  were  to  ob- 
ferve  as  their  common  rule.  *  Quintiiian,  aftei* 
having  faid,  that  gefture  is  as  much  fubfervient  to 
inealure,  as  utterance  itfelf,  adds,  that  the  adors, 
who  geniculate,  ought  to  follow  the  figns  given 
with  the  foot,  that  is  to  fay,  the  time  beat,  witli 
as  much  exadlnefs,  as  thofe  who  execute  the  mo- 
dulations -,  by  which  he  means  the  adtors  who  pro- 
nounce, and  the  inftruments  that  accompany  them. 
Near  the  aftor  who  reprefented,  a  man  was  placed  Lu.-inn  in 
with  iron  fhocs,  who  (tamped  upon  the  ftage.  It  ^^'"'^'''''^• 
is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  this  man's  bufincfs 
was  to  beat  the  time  with  his  foot,  the  found  of 
which  was  to  be  heard  by  all  who  were  to  ob- 
fcrvc  it. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Romans  (and  as 
much  may  be  faid  of  the  Greeks)  in  whatever  con- 
cerned the  theatre,  and  the  enormous  expences  they 
Were  at  in  reprcfentations  of  this  kind,  g.ve  us  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  they  carried  all  pa;  ts  of  them 
to  a  very  great  perfection  v  and  in  coniecjuence  that 
the  diftribution  of  fingle  parts  between  uvo  atitor?;, 

*  Atqui  corporis  motvii  Tu."  qiitJaiii  tcinpora,  S;  aA  fip^na  pedum 
non  miinis  laltatioiii,  quaiii  iiiodulationibus,  aJiubet  lalio  niuli^a 
nUiudoi.     ^inu/. 
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of  which  one  fpokc,  i'.rtd  the  other  made  geftures, 
had  nothing  in  it,  that  was  not  highly  agreeable  to 
the  ipeCtators. 

A  comedian  *  at  Rome,  who  made  a  gefture  out 
of  time,  was  no  lefs  hiiTed  than  one  who  wasiaulcy 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  verl'e.  -j-  The  habit  of 
being  piefent  at  the  public  (hews,  had  made  even 
the  common  people  fo  nice  in  their  ear,  that  they 
knew  how  to  objt;6t  to  inflexions,  and  the  moft 
minute  faults  in  tone,  when  repeated  too  often ; 
even  though  they  were  of  a  nature  to  pleafe,  wheA 
introduced  fparingly,  and  managed  with  art. 

The  immenfe  fums  devoted  by  the  antients  to 
the  celebrarion  of  fliews  are  hardly  credible.  The 
reprcfentation  of  three  of  Sophocles's  tragedies  coft 
the  Athenians  more  than  the  Peloponnefian  war; 
What  expences  were  the  Romans  at  in  building 
theatres  and  amphitheatres,  and  even  in  paying 
their  actors  ?  ^^ifopus,  a  celebrated  aftor  of  tra* 
gedy,  Cicero's  cotemporary,  left  at  his  death  to 
Hor.  Sat.  the  Ion,  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny  as  a  fa- 
mous I'pendthrifc,  an  inheritance  J  of  two  millions, 
live  hundred  thoufand  livres,  (about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  pounds)  which  he  had  amafied 
by  adling.  |1  Rofcius,  Cicero's  friend,  had  a  falary 
of  above  feventy- five  thoufand  livres  (about  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds)  a  year,  and  muft 
have  had  more,  as  he  had  §  five  hundred  livres 
(about  twenty- three  pounds)  a  day  out  of  the  pubv 

*  Hiftrio  fi  paululum  fe  movcat  extra  numeium,  aut  fi  verfi*^ 
pronunciatiis  clt  I'yl'aba  una  longior  aut  bicvior,  exllbilatur  &  ex- 
ji'.odltur.     Cic.  if!  Farad.  3.  ' 

f  Qu:'.nto  mollio  es  liint  Sc  delicatiores  in  cantu  flexiones  Sc  faifil 
vociilx-  (.niani  ceitoe  &  fcverx  :  quibus  tanicn  non  inodo  aulkri,  i'e^ 
{i  llcpiiis  fiant,  multitvuio  ipla  reclamat.     C:c.  tie  Oral.  ].i,.  n.  98.  " 

X  JILio\n\m  ex  pari  arte  ducenties  I'eflertium  reliquifle  filio  conltaf.. 
Miicrnh.  1.  a.  c.  10. 

II  Qiiippe  cum  jam  apud  mnjores  noftros  Rofcius  hiftrio  feftertlum 
quinq-iafjiiUa  inillia  annua  mcritruTc  piodatur.      Plin.  1.  7.  c.  39. 

§  Tanta  fuit  gratia,  ut  meiccd  m  diurnam  de  publico  mills  de- 
narios  line  gregalibus .folus  acceperit.     Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  a.  c.  lo- 
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lie  treafury,  of  v/hich  he  paid  no  pare  to  his  cpm-  ^l^icrob. 
pany.     Julius   Ccefar   gave   above   fixty   thour'nd  i^l^'c"',, 
livres  (about  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds)  to  Laberius,  to  induce  that  poet  to  play  a 
part  in  a  piece  of  his  own  compofing. 

I  have  repeated  thefe  fadts,  and  there  are  an  in- 
finity of  a  Hke  nature,  to  fhew  the  exceeding  paf- 
fion  of  the  Romans  for  pubHc  (hews.  Now  is  it 
probable,  that  a  people  who  fpared  nothing  for 
thefe  fhews,  who  made  them  their  principal  em- 
ploymen',  or  at  leaft  ih.-ir  mofl  fen!ib!e  pleafurej 
who  piqued  themfelves  upon  the  elevation  and  re- 
finement of  their  tafre  in  every  thing  befide;  that 
this  people,  I  fay,  v/hofe  delicacy  could  not  fuffer 
the  leaft  word  ill  pronounced,  the  leaft  accent  ill 
laid,  or  the  leaft  improper  gcfture,  fliould  admit 
this  diftiibution  of  fpecch  and  gefture  between  two 
aftors,  fo  long  upon  the  ftage,  if  it  had  offended 
ever  fo  little  the  eye  or  ear  ?  We  may  believe,  with- 
out prejudice,  that  a  theatre,  fo  much  efteemed  and 
frequented,  had  carried  a'l  things  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfe6lion. 

It  was  the  mufic,  that  engroffcd  almoft  all  ho- 
nour in  dramatic  reprefentations.  It  prefided  in 
the  compolition  ot  plays  :  for  of  old  its  empire  ex- 
tended (o  far,  and  was  confounded  v^iih  poefy.  It 
regulated  the  fpeech  and  gclhne  of  the  actors.  It 
v/as  applied  to  form  the  voice,  to  unite  it  with  the 
found  of  the  inllruments,  and  to  compofc  a  grate- 
ful harmony  out  of  that  union. 

In  am.ient  Greece  the  poets  themfelves  compofed 
the  pronunciation  for  their  pieces,     Muficiy  qid  ercni  cic.  de 
quondam  idem  poet^e^  fays  Cicero,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ^'"■'^-  '•  3« 
antient  Greek  poets  who  invented  i\\z  muiic  and  "'  ^^^' 
form  of  verfcs.     I'lie   art  of  compofing  declama- 
tion,   or  the   pronunciation   for    dramatic   perfor- 
mances, was  a  particulat"  profefiHon  at  Rome.     In 
the  titles  a;,  the  heaO  of  Terence's  comedies,  wc 
findj  with  the   name  of  the  author  of  the  poeni, 
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3nd  that  of  the  mafter  of  the  company  of  comcdir 
ans  who  atted  it,  his  name  alfo  that  had  adaptr 
fd  the  mufic  to  the  words  j  in  Latin,  ^ifecerat 
piodos. 

Cicero  ufes  the  fame  expreflion,  fac^e  modes,  tq 
exprcfs  thofe  who  compofed  the  pronunciation  of 
theatrical  pieces.  After  having  faid,  that  Rofcius 
purpofely  repeated  ibme  pafTages  of  his  parts  with 
a  more  neghgent  tone  than  the  fenfe  of  the  verfes 
feemed  to  require,  and  threw  ll<adowings  into  his 
gefture,  to  make  what  he  intended  to  fet  off  the 
Wronger,  he  adds :  "  That  the  *  fuccefs  of  this  con- 
*'  dud  is  fo  certain,  that  the  poers,  and  thofc  who 
"  compofed  the  pronunciation,  were  fenfible  of  i^ 
"  as  well  as  the  comedians,  and  knew  all  of  theni 
**  how  to  employ  it  with  advantage."  Thefe  com- 
pofcrs  of  pronunciation  raifed  or  deprefled  the  tone 
with  defign,  and  artfully  varied  the  manner  of 
fpeaking.  A  paflage  was  fometimes  diredled  by 
the  note,  to  be  pronounced  lower  than  the  fenle 
feemed  to  require,  but  then  it  was,  becaufe  the  ele- 
vation to  which  the  aclor's  voice  was  to  raife,  at  the 
diflance  of  a  verle  or  two,  might  have  tjie  ftrongef 
cffea. 

SECT.    IV, 
Ai  of  the  Pantomimes*^ 

TO  conclude  what  relates  to  the  mufic  of  the 
antients,  it  refnains  lor  me  to  fpeak  of  the 
moil  fjngular  and  wonderful  of  all  its  operations, 
though  neither  the  raoft  ufeful  nor  the  moft  lau- 
dable ;  this  was  the  performance  of  the  F^ntOr 
mimes. 

*  Neqv.e  id  aflores  priiis  yiderunt,  qmm  ipfi  poetas,  qnam  denr- 
qiie  illi  etiam  qui  feceiiiiu  mod  >s,  a  quihiis  iitiifqtitr  I'vibniittitur  aJi- 
qnicl,  deiiide  a-.i-etiir,    extcnuauu,  inftitur,  vaiiatwr,  dillinguituv. 
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The  antients,  not  contented  with  having  reduced, 
by  the  precepts  of  mufic,  the  art  of  gdture  into 
method,  had  improved  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
there  were  comedians  who  ventured  to  undertake 
to  ad  all  forts  of  dramatic  pieces,  without  Ipeakmg 
a  fy liable.  They  called  themfelves  Pantomitr.cs,  be- 
caufe  they  imitated  and  expreffed  whateveriWy  had 
to  fay  by  geftures,  taught  by  the  art  of  Saltation 
or  dancing,  without  ufing  the  aid  of  fpeech. 

Suidas  and  Zozymus  inform  us,  that  the   art  of  ^^^^_ 
the  Pantomimes  made  its  firft  appearance  at  Rome,  z,,^.!. ,, 
in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  •,  which  made  I.ucian  lay,  ^^^^ 
that  Socrates  had  feen  the  art  of  dancing  only  in  p^^^^ 
its  cradle.    Zozymus  even  reckons  the  invention  of 
this  art  amongtl  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  the 
manners  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  empire.     The  two  firft  introducers  of 
this  new  art  were  Pylades   and   Bathyllus,  whole 
pames  became  afterwards  very  famous  amongft  the 
Romans-,  the  firft  fucceeded  beft  in  tragic  fubjeds, 
and  the  other  in  comic. 

What  appears  furprifing  is,  that  thefe  comedi- 
ans, who  undertook  to  perform  pieces  without 
fpeaking,  could  not  afTift  their  exprefllon  with  the 
motion  of  their  faces  j  for  they  played  in  malks  as 
well  as  the  other  aftors.  They  began,  no  doubt, 
at  firft  by  executing  fome  well  known  fcenes  ot 
trac^edies  and  comedies,  in  order  to  be  the  more 
caf^y  underftood  by  the  fpeftators,  and  by  little  and 
little  became  capable  of  reprefenting  whole  pJays. 

As  they  were  not  to  repeat  any  thing,  and  had 
only  geftures  to  make,  it  is  eafily  conceived,  that 
all  their  exprelTion  was  more  lively,  and  their  ac- 
tion much  more  animated,  than  thofe  of  tl^c  ccm- 
mon  comedians.  Hence  *  Caftiodorus  calls  the  i  an- 

•  Oichcftranim  loquacifT.ms  manu?,  Unguof.  clisltl  fi'.ontliim  rlu- 
„,of«m,  .xpofulo  t.dt..,  quam  n.ufAlhymn,a  re|.enrte  nanau.r, 
oftendens  homines  pofiL-  lu.^  oris  afffata  vcMc  (uu;n  Jcclma-c  C.-;- 
fiod,  l^ar,  Epijf.  1.  4-  ^^P'J^'  i'  •  '■     '  -  .• 

^  •      T  4.  tomimes. 
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lomimes,  men  whofe  learned  hands,  to  ufe  that  ex-; 
jrefTion,  had  tongues  at  the  end  of  each  finger  ; 
who  fpok^  in  keeping  filence,  and  who  knevv^  hovy 
to  make  an  ample  narration  without  opening  theip 
•  mouths:  in  fine,   men  whom  Polhymnia,  the  mufe 

that  prefided  over  mufic,  had  formed,  in  order  to 
jfhew  that  (lie  could  exprefs  her  fenfe  without  thq 
help  of  fpeech. 

Thcfe  reprefentations,  though  mute,   mud  have 

given  a  fenfible  pleafure,  and  tranfported  the  fpe6la- 

Senec.  in    tors.    '  Scneca  the  father,  whofe   profefTion  v,'as  one 

ontiov.2.  ^£  ^■^^  gravcfl:  and   moO:  honourable  of  his  times, 

confefies,  that  his  tafte  for  thcic  Pantomimical  re- 

Luclan  de  prefentalions  was  a  teal  paffion.     Lucian  fays,  that; 

Oicheit.     people  wept  at  them,  as  at  the  pieces  of  the  fpeak^ 

jbici.  540.  ing  comedians.     He  relates  alfo,  that  fpme  king  in 

*  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Euxin.e  fea,  who  vyas  at 

Rome m  Neio's  reign,  demanded  of  that  prince, 

with  great  earneftncfs,  a  Pantomirne,  he  had  feerf 

play,  in  order  to  make   him' his   interpreter  in  all 

languages.     ^'  This  man,  laid  he,  will   make  all' 

"  the  world  undcrRand  him,  whereas  I  am  obliged 

"  to  pay  a  great  number  of  interpreters  for  corre- 

"  fponding  with  my  neighbours,  who  fpeak  ftveral 

"  languages  entirely  unknown  to  me." 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Romans  were  fo  charmed 
with  the  art  of  the  Pantomimes  from  its  birth,  that 
it  foon  palled  into  the  remotefi:  provinces,  and  fub- 
fifted  as  long  as  the  empire  itfelf.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Roman  emperors'  more  frequently  mentions 
famous  Patomimcs  than  celebrated  orators. 

Tliis  art,  as  we  have  obferved,  began  in  the 
reign  of  Auguftus.  That  prince  was  exceedingly] 
delighted  with  it,  and  Miisccnas  was  in  a  manner 
inchanted  with  Bathyllus.  *  In  the  firfl  year  ot 
Tiberius,  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  make  a  regula- 
tion to  prohibit  the  fenators  from  entering  the  houfesj 

*  Ne  domos  Pantomimoriim  ftnalof  intioiret,  re  egredienfes  in 
i'ublicum  Ecijitcs  Komin:  C'.n\^ci«jnt.     7(ic:t.  Anna!.  !.  i.  c.  77. 
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jof  the  Pantomimes,  and  the  Roman  knights  from 
;  paking  up  their  tniin  in  the  ftreets.     Some   years  Luciande 
j  after,  rh:rre  was  a  necefTity  for  banifliing  the  Pan-  p^^^'^^- 
I  tomimcs  out  of  Rome.     The  extreme  paffion  of  '  '^'  *^'  '*' 
I  ihe  people  for  their  reprefentations  occalioned  the 
j  forming  cabals  for  applauding  one  in  preference  to 
I  another,  and  thefe  cabals  became  fadlions.     They  CafTiod. 
;  even  took  different  liveries,  in   imitation  of  thofe  y^'^*.^''!^* 
WHO  drove  tne  chariots  in  the  races  or  the  Circus,  ao.         ' 
I  Some  called   themfelves  tht  Blues,  and   orhers  the 
I  Greens.     The   people  were  divided   alfo   on   their 
1  fide,  and  all  the  faiStions  of  the  Circus,  fo  frequenly 
i  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hifliory,  efpoufed  different 
I  companies  of  Panromimes,  which  often  occafioned 
Ijdangerous  tumults  in  Rome. 

The  Pantomimes  v;ere  again  expelled  Rome  un- 
der Nero  and  fome  other  emperors.  But  their 
banifhment  was  of  no  great  duration:  becaufe  the 
people  could  no  longer  be  without  them,  and  con- 
jundures  happened,  in  which  the  fovcreign,  who 
believed  the  favour  of  the  multitude  neccffary  to 
him,  endeavoured  to  pleafe  them  by  fuch  means 
^s  were  in  his  power.  Domitian  had  expelled  them, 
and  Nerva  his  fucceffor  recalled  them,  though  one 
pf  the  wifefl:  emperois  Rome  ever  had.  Sometimes 
the  people  themfelves,  tired  with  the  unhappy  effects 
of  the  cabals  of  the  Pantomimes,  demanded  their 
expuifion  with  as  much  warmth  as  they  had  done 
their  being  recalled  upon  other  occafions.  Nequs 
a  te  mhwre  concenlu  ut .  tolkres  Pantom'nnoSy  qium  ^ 
patre  tiio  ut  rejihur.ret.,  exc^uvii  ejl,  fays  Pliny  the 
younger,  in  fpeaking  to  Trajan.  There  are  evi's 
and  diforders,  which  can  only  be  prevent^xl  in  their 
birth,  and  v/hich,  it  time  be  allowed  them  to  take 
root  and  gain  credit,  affume  the  upper  hand,  anci 
become  too  fcrong  for  all  remedies. 


T  n  E 
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Of  the    art   military. 

HI  T  H  E  R  T  O  we  have  feen  man  eftablifli- 
ed  by  the  means  of  the  arts  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  The 
earth,  cultivated  by  his  care  and  labour,  has  fup- 
plied  him,  in  return,  with  abundant  riches  of  every 
kind.  Commerce  has  brought  him,  from  the  moft 
remote  countries,  whatever  their  inhabitants  could 
fpare  :  it  has  carried  him  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  not  only 
Xo  inrich  and  adorn  him,  but  to  fupply  himfelf 
with  an  infinity  of  helps  and  inftruments  neccfiary 
in  his  daily  occafions.  After  having  built  himfelf 
houfes,  fculpture  and  painting  have  done  their  ut- 
moft  in  emulation  of  each  other  to  adorn  his  abode-, 
9nd,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his^  fatisfac- 
tion  and  delight,  niulic  has  come  in,  to  till  up  his 
moments  of  leifure  with  grateful  concerts,  which 
reft  and  refrefb  him  after  his  labours,  and  make 
J^im  forget  all  his  pains,  and  all  his  afflidions,  if 
^'  he 
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he  has  any.     What  more  can  he  defire  ?  Happy» 
if  he  could  not  be  difturbed  in  the  pofieffion  of  ad- 
vantages, that  have  cofl  him   fo  much.     But  the 
rapacious  appetites,  the  avarice  and   ambition  of 
niankind,  inierrupt  this  general  felicity,  and  render 
man  the  enemy  of  man.    Injuftice  arms  herfelf  with 
force,    to   inrich  herfelf  with    the  fpoils   of   her 
brethren.     He,  who,  moderate  in  his  defires,  con- 
fines himfeif  within  the  bounds  of  what  he  poflcfles, 
and  Ihould  not  oppofe  force  with  force,  would  foon 
become  the  prey  of  others.     He  would  have  caufe 
to  fear,  that  jealous  neighbours,  and  enemy  ftates, 
would  come  to  difturb  his  tranquillity,  to  ravagg 
his  lands,  burn  his  houfes,  carry  away  his  riches, 
and  lead  himlelf  inro  captivity.     He  has  therefore 
cccafion  for  arms  imd  troops,  to  defend  him  againfl 
violence,  and  afcertain  his  lafety.     At  firfl  we  be: 
hold  him  employed  in  whatever  the  fciences  have  6: 
moft  exalted  and  fublime :  but,  *  at  the  firft  noif( 
of  arms,  thofe  fciences,  born  and  nurtured  in  re^ 
pofe,  and  enemies  of  tumult,  are  feized  with  terroi", 
reduced  to  filer.ce,  unlefs  the  art  of  war  takes  thefr 
tmder  her  proteftion,  and   places  her   fafeguard 
over  them,  which  can  alone  fecure  the  public  tran 
quillity.    t  Thus  war  becomes  neceflary  to  man,  a 
the  proteulrefs  of  peace  and  repole,  and  folely  em| 
ployed  to  repel  violence  and  defend  juftice  ;  and  i 
is  ia  this  light  I  believe  it  allov^able  for  me  to  trea 
of  it.     I  fii.ill   run  over,  as   briefly  as  poffible,  a| 
the  parts  of  military   knowledge,  which,  properlj 
fpeaking,  is  the  fcience  of  princes  and  kings,  an 
requires,  for  fucceeding  in   it,  almoft  innumerabi 
talents,  which  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  unite 
in  the  fame  perfon. 

*  Oir.n:a  hxc  noftra  prreclara  ftndia latent  in  tutela  ac  prei 

<1io  bcllicas  viitiiti>.     Simul  atquf  incre'puit  iufpicio  tumultus,    art^ 

lilico  rofti-ic  conticefcunt.     Cic.  pro  Mur.  n.  21. 

:     f   Siifcipiencia  bclla  funt  oh  earn   caulam   ut  fi.oe  iniut|a  in  p^< 

*v';  '.;\ir.     C:c.  1.  i.  ilt'  Offi:-  li.  3;.  »<  -   ^  .- 
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As  I  have  elfcwhere  treated  on  what  relates  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the   Egyptians,  Carthaginians, 
AiTyrians,  and  Perfians,    1  ihall  Ipcak  the  more 
I  fparingly  of  them  in  this  place.     I  fhall   be'"ftiore 
:  extenlive  upon  the  Greeks,  and  principally  the  La- 
ced:£monians   and    Athenians,'  which,    of  all    the 
i  Grecian  dates,  indifputably  diftinguiflicd  themfclves 
moft  by  their  valour  and  military   knowledge.     I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I.  fhould  fpcak  airo;;of 
the  Romans,  who  leem  foreign  to  my  fubjeft.  But, 
upon  mature  confideration,  i  thought   it   necefTary 
to  join  them  with  other  nations,  that  the  reader^  at 
one  view,  might  knov/,  at  lead  in  fome  meafure, 
the  manner  in  which  the  antients  made  war.     This 
■is  the  fole  end  I  propofe'to  myfelf  in  this  little  trea- 
;tife,  withcu:  intending  any  thing  further.     I  have 
not  forgot  what  happened  to  aphilofopher  of  Ephe- 
fus,  who  pafTed  for  the  fined  fpeaker  of  his  times. 
.,In  an  harangue,  which  he  pronounced  before  Han- 
.nibal,  he  took  upon  him  to  treat  at  large  on  the  duties 
of  a  good  general.     The  orator  was   applauded  by 
the  whole   audience.     Hannibal,  being  prefied   to 
give  his  opinion  of  him,  replied,  with  the  freedom 
,  of  a  foldier,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  more  co.n- 
.-temptibie  difcourfe.     I  fliould  apprehend  incurring^ 
,,a  hkc  cenfure,  if,  after  having  palled  my  whole 
,  life  in  the  dudy  of  polite   learning,   I  fhould  pre- 
tend to  give  ledbns  upon  the  art   mihuary  to  thole 
who  make  it  their  profcfTion. 


■.-: 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THIS  firft  chapter  contains  what  relates  td 
the  undertaking  and  declaring  of  war,  thd 
choice  of  the  general  and  officers,  the  raifing  of 
troops,  their  provifions,  pay,  arms,  march j  in? 
campnient,  and  all  that  relates  to  battles* 

('■ 

A  R  T  i  C  L  £    I. 

Undertaking  and  declaration  of  war* 

SECT,     t 

Undertaking  of  wan 

THERE  is  no  principle  more  generally  ffef 
ceived,  than  that  which  lays  down,  that  war 
ought  never  to  be  undertaken  except  for  jufl:  and 
lawful  reafons  •,  nor  hardly  any  one  more  generally. 
Violated;  It  is  agreed,  that  wars  *,  undertaken 
folely  from  views  of  intereft  or  ambition,  are  real 
robberies.  The  pirate's  anfwer  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  fo  well  known  in  hiftory,  was  exceedingly ; 
juft  and  fenfible.  And  had  not  the  Scythians  good 
reafon  to  afk  that  ravager  ot  provinces  -f-,  where- 
fore he  came  fo  far  to  dilkn  b  the  tranquillity  of  na-» 
tions,  who  had  never  done  him  wrong  i  and  v/hether 

*  Inferre  bella  finitimis-— 3c  pop'i'os  fibi  non  moleft6s  fola  'cgni, 
Cupiditate  coiitcrde  &  fubderc,  quid  aiiud  quam  giande  Itrociniuiti' 
Rominandiim  c(t  ?   S.  Au<^.  de  Q'-t'.  D.  I.  4.  c.  6. 

f  Qiiid  nobis  tecum  ell  ?  Nunqiiani  terrain  tuam  attigimus.  Qiii 
fis,  unde  vtnias,  litcine  ignoiait  in  vultis  r)lvis  vivcritibus  ?  i^ 
Cnrti  1.  7.  c.  I. 

it 
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it  was  a  crime  in  them  to  be  ignorant  in  their  woods 
and  defarts,  remote  from  the  reft  of  mankind,   who 
and  of  what  country  Alexander  was  ?  When  Philip*,  juftln.  l.  8. 
chofen  arbiter  between  two  kings  of  Thrace  that  *^- 3- 
were  brothers,  expelled  them  both  from  their  do- 
;  minions,  did  he  deferve  a  better  name  than  that  of, 
I  thief  and   robber?    His   other  conquefts,  though 
ilefs  flagrant  crimes,  were  ftill  but  robberies,  be- 
icaufe  founded  upon   injuftice,    and  no   means  of 
j conquering  feemed  infamous  to  him:  Nulla  apuJU'JuHln^ 
\eum  tu7'pis  ratio  vincendi.     The  juftice  and  neceflity 
I  of  wars  ought  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  fun^ 
damental  principles  in  point  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  monarchical  ftates,  generally,  the  prince  only 
has  power  to  undertake  a  war  :  which  is  one  of  the 
reafons  that  renders  his  office  fo  much  to  be  feared. 
For,  it  he  has  the  misfortune  to  enter  into  it  with- 
out a  juft  and  neceffary  caufe,  he  is  anfwerible  for 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  it,  for  all  the  fatal 
.effects  attending  it,  for  all  the  ravages  infeparable 
from  it,  and  and  all  the  human  blood  llied  in  it. 
i  Who  can  look  without  trembling  upon  fuch  an  ob- 
ject, and  an  account  of  fo  dreadful  a  nature  ? 

Princes  have  councils,  which  may  be  of  great 

i  afliftance  ro  them,  if  they   take  care  to  fill  them 

I  up  with  wife,  able,  and  experienced  perfons  j  fuch 

'  as  are  dillinguifhed  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the 

good  of  their  country,  void  ot   ambition  views  of 

itircreft,  and  above   all   infinitely  reniote   from  all 

difguife  and  flattery.     When  Darius  propofed  to  his  Hprod.1.4,, 

council  the  currying  of  the  war  into  Scythia,  Arta-  c-  *3' 

banus  his  brother  endeavoured   at   firfl   in   vain  to 

'  diffuade  him  from  fo  uiijull  and  unreafonable  a  de- 

fign  :  his  reafons,  folid  as  they  were,  were  forced  to 

I  give  way  to  the  enormous  praifcs  and  cxcefllve  flattery 

L  .  •  Philippus,  more  ingcnii  fui,  .id  j'j;licium  vclnti  ad  bellum,  in- 
!  opinantib\is  fintrihiK,  inllr»ii\o  uxcicitii  In jiorvenit  j  &  regno  iitnim- 
i  que,  lion  jxuilcis  more,  led  tV:iudc  Latrovis  ac  fceleie,  fj>oIi;ivir. 

of 
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Hcrod.l.  7.  oF  the  courtiers.  He  fuccceded  no  better  in  the. 
€.  j8.  counfel  he  gave  his  nephew  Xerxes,  not  to  attack 
the  Greeks.  As  the  latter  had  ftrohgly  exprefied 
his  own  inchnation,  an  efTential  fault  in  fuch  con- 
junftures,  he  was  far  iVoni  being  oppofed,  and  the 
deliberation  was  no'  more  than  mere  form.  Oh 
both  occafions,  tlie  wile  prince,  who  had  fpokeri 
his  fentiments  freely,  wis  grieved  to  fee,  that 
neither  of  the  two  kings  comprehended,  *  how 
great  a  misfortune  it  is  to  he  accujlomed  to  fet  iio  hounds 
to  out's  defires^  never  to  he  contented  ixmh  what  we 
pjfefs^  and  always  to  be  foUicitous  for  enlarging  it : 
which  is  the  ca'ufe  of  al'moft  all  wars..     ^  . 

In   the   Grecian  republics,  the  aflembly   of  the 
people  decided  finally  with   regard  to  war,  which: 
fnethod  was  fubjc6l  to  great  inconveniencies.     At 
Sparta  indeed^  the  authority  of  the  fenate^  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Ephori,  as  well   as   at  Athens  that 
of  the  Areopagus  and  council  of  four  hundred,  t6 
whom  the  preparing  of  the  public  affairs  belonged', 
ferved  as  a  kind  6t   balance  to  the  levity  and  im'- 
prudence  of  the  people:  but  this  reniedy   had  noi 
always  its  effeft.     The  Athenians   are  reproachec 
With  two  very  oppofite  faults,  the  being  either  roc 
precipitate  or  too  (low.     Againft  the  former  a  \x^ 
had  been   made,  by  which   it  was   ordained,  thai 
war  lliould  not  be  refolved  till  after  a  mature  delfi 
beration  of  three  days.     And  in   the  wars  againfl 
rhilip  we  have  feen,  how  much  Demofthencs  com"- 
plained  of  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  of  whicF 
their  enemy  well  knew  how  to  make  his  advantage! 
This  flownefs,  in  republics,  arifes  from  this  caufe 
linlcfs  the  danger   be  evident,  private   perfons  afl 
too  much  divided   about  their  different  views  am 
iritcrefts,  to  unite   fpccdily  in  the   fame  refolorioii 
Thus,  when  Philip  had  taken  Klariea,  the  Athenial 
orator,  terrified  wich  the  urgent  danger  of  the  rei 

puolit" 
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public,  caiifcd  the  law  I  have  mentioned  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  war  to  be  refolved  on  that  inftant. 

The  public  affairs  were  examined  and  determined 
with  much  more  maturity  and  wifdom  amongft  the 
Romans,  though  the  people  with  them  alio  had  the 
clecifion.  But  the  fenace's  authority  was  great,  and 
almoft  always  prevailed  in  important  calcs.  That 
wife  body  were  very  attentive,  efpecially  in  the 
earlieft  times  of  the  republic,  to  have  juftice  on 
their  fide  in  their  wars.  This  reputation,  for  faith 
in  treaties,  equity,  juftice,  moderation,  and  difmte- 
reftednefs,  was  of  no  lefs  fervice  than  the  force  of 
arms,  in  aggrandizing  the  Roman  republic  i  the 
power  of  which  was  aLtributed  *  to  the  protedion 
of  the  gods,  who  rewards  juftice  and  public  faith 
in  that  manner.  It  is  obferved  -f  with  admiration, 
,that  the  Romans,  in  all  times,  conftantly  made  re- 
ligion the  bafis  of  their  enterprifes,  and  refefred  the 
motive  and  end  of  them  to  the  gods. 

The  moft  powerful  realon  the  generals  could  ufe 
to  animate  the  troops  to  fight  well,  was  to  reprefcnc 
to  them,  that  the  war  tliey  made  was  juft  •,  and 
that,  as  only  neceffity  had  put  their  arms  into  their 
hands,  they  might  affuredly  rely  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gods :  whereas  thofe  gods,  the  enemies 
and  avengers  of  injuftice,  never  failed  to  declare 
againft  fuch  as  undertook  unjuft  wars,  in  violation 
of  the  faith  of  treaties. 

•  Faverc  pietati  fideiqiic  c'cos,  per  cure  populusRora:inus  ad  tan* 
turn  faftigii  pervenerit.     Liv.  1.  44.  n..j. 

f  Majores  vcihi  omnium  masjnarum  rerum  &  principia  cxorfi  ai» 
i';;i  I'unt,  &  fintm  eum  ftatuerunt.      Liv.  1.  45,  n.  39. 
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S  E  C  T.    II. 

Declaration  of  war. 


I 


o 


N  E  effed  of  the  principles   of  equity  and 
^^   juftice,  which  I. have  now  laid  down,  was 
never  adually  to  commence  hoftilities,  before  the 
public' heralds  had  figniBed  to  the  enemy  the  grie- 
vances they  had  to  al ledge  againft  them,  and  they  had 
been  exhorted  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  declared  to  have 
been  received.     It  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature 
to  try  methods  of  amii:y  and  accommodation,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  open  rupture.     War  is   the  laft 
of  remedies,  and  all  others  fhould  be  endeavoured 
before  that  is  undertaken.  Humanity  requires,  that 
room  be  given  for  refleftion  and  repentance,    and 
time  left  to  clear  up  fuch  doubts,  and  remove  fuch 
fufpicions,    as  meafures  of  an  ambiguous  nature 
may  give  birth  to,  and  which  are  often  found  to  be 
groundlefs  upon  a  nearer  examinadon. 

This  cuftom  was  generally  obferved  from   the 
earlieft  ages  amongft  the  Greeks.     *  Polynices,  be- 
fore he  befieged  Thebes,  fent  Tydeus  to  his  brothet 
Eteocles  to  propofe   an   accommodation.     And   it 
Itlad.  1.  2.  appears  from  Homer,    that  the_  Greeks   deputed 
n.205.      uiyiTes  and  Menelaus  to  the  Trojans,  to  fummon 
them  to  reftore  Helen,  before  they  had  committed 
any   aft   of  hoftility;  and  Herodotus  tells  us  the 
Lib.  2.      fame  thing.     We  find  a  multitude  of  the  like  ex- 
c.  ii2,&c.  ^niples  throughout  the  hiitory  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  true,  that  an  almoft  certain  means  of  gain- 
ing great  advantages  over  enemies  is  to  fall  on  them 
at  unawares,  and  to  attack  them  fuddeniy,  without 

»   Potior  cum'^is  fedit  fentcntia,  fiatrls 

Prxtentare  fidem,  Uilofque  in  regna  precando 
Explorare  aditus.  Audax  ea  munera  Tydeus 
Sponiclubit  Stat.rteb.Wh.  tl.  ^ 

having 
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having  fuffered  them  to  difcover  our  defigns,  or 
giving  them  time  to  put  themrdves  into  a  Hate  of 
defence.  But  thefe  unforefeen  incuifions,  without 
any  previous  denunciation,  were  properly  deemed 
iinjuft  enterprifes,  and  vicious  in  their  principle. 
It  was  this,  as  Polybius  remarks,  that  had  fo  much  PoKb.L^., 
difcredited  the  iEtoHans,  and  had  rendered  them  as  ^'  ^^'' 
odious  as  thieves  and  robbers-,  becaufe  having  no  rule 
but  their  intereft,  they  knew  no  laws  either  of  war 
or  peace,  and  every  means  of  inriching  and  aggran- 
dizing themfelves  appeared  legitimate  to  them, 
without  troubling  themfelves,  whether  it  were  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations  to  attack  neighbours  by 
furprife,  who  had  done  them  no  wrong,  and  who 
believed  themfelves  fafe  in  virtue,  and  under  the 
prote6lion  of  treaties. 

The  Romans  were  more  exafl  than  the  Greeks  in  Li\'- 1-  ». 
obferving  this  ceremony  of  declaring  war,  which  "'  ^^' 
was  ertablifhed  by   Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  of 
their  kings.     The  public  officer  (called   FeciaHs) 
having  his  head   covered  with  linen,  went   to   the 
frontiers  of  the  people  againfi:  whom  preparations  of 
war  were  making;  and  as  foon  as  he  arrived  there, 
he  declared   aloud  the  grievances  of  the   Roman 
people,  and  the  fatisfaclion   he  demanded  for  the 
tvrongs  which  had  been  done  them;  calling  Jupiter 
to  witnefs  in  thefe  terms,  which  include  an  horrible 
imprecation    againft  himfelf,    and   a    ftili   greater 
againft  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  no  jnore  than 
the    voice  :  Great  God,  if  I  ccme  hither  to  demand 
fat-sfaolion  in  the  name  of  the  Roitian  people,  cent, -cry 
to  eqtdly  and juf lice,   neier  fuffcr  me  to  beheld  my  na- 
ti--ve  country  again.     He   repeated   the  fame  thing, 
changing  only  fome  of  the  terms,  to  the  firlt  per- 
fon  he  met;  and  afterwards  at  the  entrance  of  ths 
city,  and  in  the  public   market-place.     11-  at   the 
exj)iration  of  thirty  days  fatisfadtion  were  not  made, 
the  fame  o.Ticer  returned  to  the  lame  people,  and 
pronounced  publicly  thefe  words :  ^'icndi  oh  Jupiter, 
U  2  J:u:o, 
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Juno^  and*  ^(irimis  ;  and  you  celejiial,  terre.fir'ial^  and 
infernal  gods,  attend.  I  call  you  to  witnefs,  that  fmb 
a  people  (naming  uhcm)  areiinjuft,  and  refufes  to  make 
us  fatisfaSIicn.  IVe  Jhall  conjull  at  Rome,  in  the  fenate, 
upon  the  means  of  obliging  them  to  do  us  that  jufiice 
"ji-hich  is  our  due.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Fecialis 
to  Rome,  the  affair  was  brought  into  dehberation, 
and,  if  the  majority  of  voices  were  for  the  war,  the 
fame  oihccr  went  back  to  the  frontier  of  the  fame 
people,  and  in  the  prefence  of  at  leaft  three  perfons, 
pronounced  a  certain  form  of  declaration  of  war; 
after  which  l:e  threw  a  fpear  upon  the  enemy's 
hinds,   which  impfied  that  the  vvar  was  declared. 

This  ceremony  was  long  retained  by  the  Romans. 
When  war  was  to  be  declared  againft  Philip  and 
Antiochus,  they  confalted  the  Feciales,  to  knov/, 
whcrhc-r  it  was  to  be  denounced -to  themfelves 
in  perfon,  or  it  fufficed  to  declare  it  in  the  firft 
place  fubjctt  to  thofe  princes.  In  the  g'oiious  times 
of  thei"  republic,  they  would  have  thought  ir  a  dif- 
grace  to  them  to  have  a6led  by  ileal th,  and  to  have 
committed  breach  of  faith,  or  even  ufed  artihce. 
They  ptocecded  openly,  and  left  thofe  little  frauds 
and  unworihy  llratagems  to  the  Carthaginians,  anc 
people  like  them,  with  whom  it  was  more  glo' 
rious  to  deceive,  than  conquer  an  enemy  with  op.-r 
force. 

The  heralds  at  arms,  and  Feciales,  were  in  greai 
veneration  am.ongft  the  antients,  and  were  conhder: 
ed  as  facrcd  and  invia'able  perfons.  This  declaj 
ration  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  anc 
was  held  neceiTary  and  indifpenfable.  \i  was  no 
preceded   by    cercain  public   v/ricings,    now   callec 

*  Sn  Rc.-niilus  nuns  called. 

I  Vetiifs  c^  ir.oi-is  antiqui  memores  ncpiiliant  fc  in  ca  legation 
Ro'manus  mies  a_iinol"ccre.  Non  ptr  ir.fidias  &  noclmna  pnviia- 
r.cc  ur  r.  .-.^lihutu  quairi  vera  virtute  gloiiar(  ntiir,  bulla  iv.ajorc 
^^eiiiir.  ,  l.uluccu'  piTjlqunm  gereie  l'uli\os  lull;;,  aeiumciarc  ctiai 
l—^hf  c  Ku'.^Kinv.  cife,  non  verfutiHrnm  Punicanim,  neqnr;  cnlli.-iitnti 
C,  .<x  V.  :  .M»ui  qiios  fallerc  holbm,  fiui-m  vi  fluHr.'.re,  -ioiiofius  tus 

'^^'  Mamfcflcs 
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Mamfefioes^  which  contain  the  preienfions,  well  or 
all  founded,  of  the  one  or  the  other  party,  and 
the  reafons  by  which  they  ftipport  them.  Thefe 
have  been  fubditiued  in  the  room  oF  that  auguft 
and  folemn  ceremony,  by  which  the  anrients  intro- 
duced the  divine  Majefly  in  delarations  of  war,  as 
witnefs  and  avenger  of  the  injuftice  of  thcfe  who 
undertook  wars  without  reafon  and  necefficy.  Mo- 
tives of  policy  have  befides  rendered  thefc  mani- 
feftoes  RecefTary,  in  the  fituation  of  tlie  princes  of 
, Europe  with  regard  to  each  other,  united  by  blood, 
alliances  and  leagues  ofl^enfive  or  detenfive.  Pru- 
dence requires  the  prince,  who  declares  waragainft 
his  enemy,  to  avoid  drawing  upon  him  the  arms 
of  all  the  allies  of  the  power  he  attacks.  It  is  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience  manifeftocs  are  made  in 
thefe  days,  which  fupply  the  place  of  the  antient 
ceremonies  I  have  mentioned,  and  v^-hich  fome- 
timcs  contain  the  realbns  for  beginning  the  war, 
without  declaring  it. 

I  have  fpoken  of  pretenfions  well  or  ill  founded. 
For  ftares  and  princes,  who  v/ar  upon  each  other, 
do  not  fail  to  juilify  their  proceedings  with  foecious 
pretexts  on  both  fides-,  and  they  might  exprefs 
themfelves,  as  a  prastor  of  the  Latins  did  in  an  Liv.  1.  g. 
aiTi'mbly.,  wher^rin  it  was  deliberated  how  to  anfwer  "• +• 
the  Romans,  who,  upon  the  fufpicion  of  a  revolt, 
had  cited  the  magillrates  of  Latium  befo.e  them. 
•  *'  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  fiys  he,  in  the  pre- 
*'  fcnt  conjuncture,  we  ought  to  be  lefs  cojiccmed 
*'  about  what  we  have  to  fay,  than  what  we  have 
"  to  do:  for,  when  we  have  adled  with  vigour,  and 
*'  duly  concerted  our  meafures,  there  will  be  no 
"  difficulty  in  adapting  words  to  them."  yid  fum- 
y.:.-.m  ycriim  iirjirarum  magis  peri  were  arlitrcr^  quid 
(j^tnduyii  nohis^  quf.jn  quid  Icquendum  fit.  Facile  erit^ 
gxp!ica!:s  confiliis^  acccmmcdare  reins  verba. 

U  3  A  R  T  I- 
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Choice  of  the  generals  and  officers. 

IT  is  a  great  advantage  for  kings  to  be  abfolutc 
mailers  in  the  choice  of  the  generals  and  officers 
of  their  armies  •,  and  the  higheft  praife,  which  can 
be  given  them,  is  to  fay,  that  known  reputation 
^  ^  and  fohd  merit  are  the  fole  motives  that  determine 
them  in  it.  And  indeed  can  they  have  too  much 
attention  in  making  a  choice,  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  equals  a  private  perfon  with  his  fovereign,  by 
invefling  him  with  the  whole  power,  glory,  and 
fortune  of  his  dominions  ?  It  is  principally  by  this 
chiirafteriftic  princes  capable  of  governing  are 
Jcnown  ;  and  it  is  to  the  fame  they  have  been  always 
indebted  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  V/e  do  not 
find,  that  the  great  Cyrus,  Philip,  or  his  fon 
Alexander,  ever  confided  their  troops  to  generals 
without  merit  and  experience.  The  cafe  was  not 
the  fame  under  the  fuccefibrs  of  Cyrus  and  Alexan- 
der, with  whom  intrigue,  cabal,  and  the  credit  of 
a  favourite  ufually  prefided  in  this  choice,  and 
ahnoft  always  excluded  the  beft  fubjefts.  Hence 
the  fuccefs  of  their  wars  was  anfwerable  to  fuch  a 
manner  of  commencing  them.  I  have  no  occafior^ 
to  cite  examples  to  prove  this  :  hiftory  abounds 
with  them. 
Her.  1. 5.  I  proceed  to  republics.  At  Sparta  the  two  kings, 
?•  75-  in  virtue  of  their  rank  only,  had  the  right  and  poi- 
feiiion  of  the  command,  and  in  the  earlier  times 
parched  together  at  the  head  of  the  army  :  but  a 

divifion. 
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divifion,  that  happened  between  Cleomenes  and 
Demaratiis,  occafioned  the  making  of  a  law,  which 
ordained,  that  only  one  of  the  kings  Ihould  com- 
mand the  troops  -,  and  this  was  afterwards  obierv- 
ed,  except  in  extraordinary  cafes.  The  Lacede- 
monians were  not  ignorant,  that  authority  is  weak 
when  divided  ;  that  two  generajs  feldom  agree  long  ; 
that  great  enterprifes  can  hardly  luccced,  iinlefs 
under  the  conduci:  of  a  fingle  man-,  and  that  no- 
thing is  more  fatal  to  an  army,  than  a  divided  com- 

mand. 

This  inconvenience  muft  have  been  much  greater 
at  Athens,  where,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  (late 
itfelf,  ten  perfons  were  always  to  command  -,  be- 
caufe,  Athens  being  compofed  of  ten  tribes,  each 
furnifhed  their  own  chief,  who  commanded  their 
day  fuccclTively.  Befides  which,  they  were  chofen 
by  the  people,  and  that  every  year.  This  occa- 
fioned a  fmart  faying  of  Philip's,  that  he  admired 
the  aood  fortune  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  hnd 
in  a  fet  time,  every  year,  ten  captains;  whereas, 
,  during  his  whole  reign,  it  had  Icarce  been  m  his 
power  to  find  *  one.  .  . 

The  Athenians,  however,    efpecially  at    critical 
coniunftures,  mult  have  been  attentive  in  appoint- 
ing citizens  of  real  merit  for  their  generals,     l^rom 
Miltiades  to  Demetrius  Phalerseus,  that  is  to  lay, 
durine  almoft  two  hundred  years,  a   confiderabie 
number  of  great  men  were  placed  by  Athens  at  the 
head   of    her    armies,  who   raifed   their   country  s 
alorv  to  the  molt  exalted  height.     In   thole  times 
all  iealoufy  was  baniHied,  and  the  public  good  the 
the  fole  motive  of  power.     There  is  a  fine  example  iic.oa. 
of  this  in  the  war  of  Darius  againft  the  Greeks.  ^^^^ 
The  danger  was  exceeding  great      The  Athenians 
were  alone  againft  an   innumerable  army.     Ct   the 
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ten  generals,  five  were  for  fighting,  and  five  foe 
retreatins:.  Miltiades,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
former,  having  gained  the  Polemarch  on  his  fide, 
(which  officer  had  a  decifive  voice  in  the  council, 
of  war  in  cafe  of  divifion)  it  was  refolved  to  fight. 
An  the  generals,  acknowledging  the  fuperiority  of 
Miltiades  to  themfelves,  when  the  day  came,  re- 
figned  the  command  to  him.  It  was  at  this  time 
the  celebrated  batde  of  Marathon  was  fought. 

It  fometim.es  happened  that  the  people,  fufiering 
thei-nfelves  to  be  fwayed  by  their  orators,  and  fol- 
lowing their  caprice  in  everything,  conferred  the 
command  upon  perfons  unworthy  of  it.  We  may 
remember  the  abfolute  credit  of  the  famous  Cleon 
with  the  multitude,  v/ho  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  the  fird  years  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
though  a  turbulent,  hot-headed,  violent  man,  with- 
out ability  or  merit.  'But  thefe  examples  Vv'ere  rare, 
and  not  frequently  repealed  at  Athens  till  the  later 
times,  when  they  proved  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
of  its  ruin. 
Piotr,  La-  The  philofopher  Antiilhenes  made  the  Athenians 
eif.  In  fenfible,  one  clay,  in  a  pleafant  and  facetious  man- 
„  "'^.'I'^"  ner,  of  the  abufes  committed  amongft  them  in  the 
promotions  to  the  public  offices.  He  propofed  to 
them,  with  a  ferious  air,  in  a  Kill  alTem.bly,  that 
it  fhould  be  ordained  by  a  di-crce,  that  for  the 
future  the  ailes  fhould  be  e:rjployed  in  tillage  as 
well  4S  the  horfes  and  oxen.  When  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  the  afies  were  not  intended  by  nature 
for  that  lafcour  :  Tou  are  dtcchcd^  fiiid  he,  that  f,g- 
vifics  nothing :  Don'*/  you  fee  that  our  dti-zcns^  though 
ever  fo  much  ajjes  and  fits  before^  hecorm  mmcdiately 
able  generals^  J'olely  from  your  ckoiion  of  them. 

At  Rome,  the  people  alfo  eleded  the  genci-als, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  confuls.  They  held  their  office 
only  one  yrar.  They  were  fornetim.cs  continued  in 
the  command   under  the  names  of  proconfuls  or 

pro- 
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jproprjEtors.  This  *  annual  change  of  the  generals 
was  a  great  obftacle  to  the  advancement  of  affairs, 
.the  fuccefs  of  which  required  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation. And  this  is  the  advantage  ot  monar- 
chical itatCft,  in  which  the  princes  are  abfolutely 
free,  and  difpofe  all  things  at  difcretion,  without 
being  fubjei5t  to  any  necefl'ity.  Whereas,  amongfl 
the  Romans,  a  conful  fometimes  arrived  too  late, 
or  was  recalled  before  the  time  for  holding  the  af- 
femblies.  Whatever  diligence  he  might  vSc  in  his 
journey,  before  the  command  could  be  transferred 
to  a  luccefTor,  and  he  was  fufficiendy  informed  of 
the  condition  of  the  army,  a  knowledge  indifpen- 
fabiy  previous  to  all  undertakings,  a  confiderable 
ipace  ot  time  muft  have  elapfed,  which  made  him 
lofe  the  occafion  of  afling,  and  of  attacking  the 
enemy  to  advantage.  Befides  which,  he  often 
found  affairs,  upon  his  arrival,  in  a  bad  condition, 
through  his  predccefTor's  ill  condu6l,  and  an  army 
compdfed  in  part  of  new-raifed  and  unexperienced 
troops,  or  corrupted  by  licence  or  want  of  difci- 
pline.  Fabius -j- intimated  part  of  thefe  reflexions 
to  the  Roman  people,  when  he  exhorted  them  to 
chufc  a  conful  capable  of  oppofing  Hannibal. 

'  Ii.ttrriimpi  tenorem  reium,  In  quibus  peragendis  continuatiq 
ipfti  efficacifilma  eflet,  iiiinlmc  convcnire.  Inter  tiaclitionem  imperii, 
iiovitateuKpje  liiccefibris,  quae  nofcendi'f  priiis  (piam  :;geiidis  rebus 
iminicruia  fit,  liepc  bene  gerendae  rci  occafioncs  inteiciderc.  Li-v. 
I.  41.  n.  15. 

Poft  tempus  (confules)  ad  bella  ierunl  :  ante  tempus  comitlo'u:n 

caiifa  icvccaii  liint :  in  ijifo  conatu  rtrum  clrcumcgit   I'e  anlnl!^ • 

Male  gcdis  rebus  alterius  fuccelTuin  ell  :  tironein  aut  mala  dilci* 
pJina  inliitutuni  excrcltum  acceperunt.  At  hc:i\)le  Reges,  iioii  li - 
bcri  foluni  impedimentis  omnibu«,  i\:il  domini  rcruni  fcmporuuiqiie, 
traliunt  confiiiis  c\inda,  non  fcquuntur.     Li'V.  1.  9.  n.  18. 

■f  Clin,  qui  cit  I'uminus  in  civiiate  dux,  cum  legerimus,  tanicii 
fc[>cnti;  leclu.-,  in  :;nnur.i  creatus  advcrfus  vetercm  ac  pcrpctuum 
impnatorem  compi-irabitur,  nulii"?  neque  temporis  ncquc  juris  in- 
clui'iim  anguUiis,  quo  minus  ita  omnia  gerat  adniiniflietquc  ut 
tfiiqxjra  poliulibur.t  Itelli  :  nobi-i  autcm  in  apparatu  ij);b,  ac  t.'.ntum 
iiicliuaniibus  res,  annus  circumagilur.     Liv.  1.  Z4..  n.  8. 

The 
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The  fliort  term  of  one  year,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  command's  being  further  prolonged,  did  in- 
deed induce  the  generals  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of 
their  time :  but  it  was  often  a  reafon  for  their  put- 
ting a  fpeedier  end  to  their  enterprifes,  than  they 
would  otherwife  have  done,  and  upon  lefs  advan- 
tageous conditions,  from  the  apprehenfion  that  a 
fucceflbr  might  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  honour  of  having  terminated 
the  war  glorioufly.  A  true  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  and  a  perfedly  difinterefted  greatnefs  of 
foul,  would  have  difdained  fuch  confiderations,  I 
am  afraid  there  are  very  few  examples  of  this  kind. 
The  great  *  Scipio  himfelf,  I  mean  the  firft,  is  re- 
proached with  this  weaknefs,  and  with  not  having 
been  infenfible  to  this  fear.  A  virtue  of  fo  pure 
and  exalted  a  nature,  as  to  negleft  fo  fenfible  and  fo 
affeding  an  intereft,  feems  above  humanity  :  at 
leaft  it  is  very  uncommon.  ^         _    . 

The  authority  of  the  confuls  confined,  in  point 
of  time,  within  fuch  narrow  bounds,  was,  it  mull 
be  cdnfelTed,  a  great  inconvenience.  But  the  dan- 
ger of  infringing  the  public  liberty,  by  continuing 
the  fam.e  man  longer  in  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  ftate,  obliged  them  to  overlook  this 
inconvenience,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  incurring 
a  much  greater. 

The  neceffity  of  affairs,  the  diftance  of  places, 
and  other  reafons,  at  length  reduced  the  Romans 
to  continue  their  generals  in  the  command  of  their 
armies  for  many  years.  But  the  inconvenience  re* 
ally  enfued  from  it,  which  they  had  apprehended  i 
for  the  generals,  by  that  duration  of  their  power, 
became  their  country's  tyrants.  Am.ongil  other  ex- 
amples I  might  cite  Sylla,  Marius,  Pompey,  and 
Crefar. 

*  Ipfum  Scipionem  cxpeaatio  fuccffToris,  ventiui  ad  paratam  al- 
terins  labore  ac  peiiculo  fmiti  belli  fumam,  IblhcUabat.  Li'V, 
U  sen.  36.  ^^^ 
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The  choice  of  the  generals  iifualJy  turned  upon 
their  peiTonal  merit ;  and  the  citizens  of"  Rome  had 
at  the  fame  time  a  great  advantage,  and  a  powerful 
motive  {or  ading  in  that  manner.  What  faciHtated 
this  choice  was  the  perfefl  knowledge  they  had  of 
tliofe  who  afpired  at  command,  with  whom  they  had 
fcrved  many  campaigns,  whom  they  had  feen  in 
adion,  and  whofe  genius,  talents,  fucceffes,  and 
capacity  for  the  higheft  employments,  they  had 
time  to  examine  and  compare  by  themfelves,  and 
with  their  comrades.  This  *  knowledge,  which  the 
Roman  citizens  had  of  thofe  who  demanded  the 
confulfliip,  generally  determined  their  fuffrao-es  in 
favour  of  the  officers,  whofe  ability,  valour,  gene- 
rofity,  and  humanity,  they  had  experienced  in  for- 
mer campaigns :  *'  He  took  care  of  nie,  faid  they 
"  when  I  was  wounded  -,  he  gave  me  part  of  the 
"  fpoils ;  under  his  conduft  we  made  ourfelves 
*'  mafters  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  gained  fuch 
*«  a  vidory  j  he  always  fliared  in  the  pains  and  fa- 
"  tigue  with  the  foldier  ;  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether 
"  he  is  mod  fortunate  or  mod  vajiant."  Of  what 
weight  was  fuch  difcourfe  ! 

The  motive,  which  induced  the  Roman  citizens 
to  weigh  and  examine  carefully  the  merit  of  tho 
competitors,  was  the  perfonal  intereft  of  the  elec- 
tors, the  major  part  of  whom,  being  to  fervc  un- 
der them,  were  very  attentive  not  to  confide  their 
Jives,  honour,  and  the  fafety  of  their  country,  to 
generals  they  did  not  efleem,  and  from  whom  they 
did  not  expeft  good  fuccefs.     It  was  the  foldiers 

*  Num  tibi  hac  parva  adjumcnla  5c  fuhfidia  confulatvi^  ?  voluntas 
militiim  ?  qiue  cum  per  fc  valet  inultittulinc,  turn  apiul  fiios  gratia : 
tum  vcro  in  confule  deciarando  mulium  etiam  apud  populuin  Ro- 

mamim  au(:;loritaiis   habet  luffragalio  inilitaiir, Gravis    eft  ilia 

pritio  :  Me  faucium  lecicavitj  me  prasda  doiiavitj  hoc  duce  calli^ 
cepimus,  figna  coiituliinus  ;  inmquam  ilte  plus  miJiti  laboris  irn- 
pofuit,  quam  fibi  fumplit  j  ipfe  cum  fortis,  tum  ctiam  fslix.  Hoc 
quaiiti  putas  elTe  ad  fiimam  hominum  ac  voJvntutcin  ?  Lie.  fro 
Muran.  n.  38, 

thcni- 
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themfeives,  who  in  the  comitia  made  choice  of  thefc 
generals.  We  fee  they  knew  them  we]),  and  fincj 
by  experience,  that  they  were  feldom  miftaken.  We 
pbferve  even  in  our  times,  that  when  they  go  upon 
parties  to  plunder  (marauding)  they  always  chufe, 
without  partiality  or  tavour,  thofe  amongft  them 
that  are  moft  capable  of  commanding  them.  It 
was  in  this  fpirit  Marius  was  chofen,  againil  the 
will  of  his  general  Metellus  ;  and  Scipio  ^m.ilianus 
preferred,  through  a  like  prejudice  of  the  foldiers 
jn  his  favour. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  the  nomination 
of  commanders  was  not  always  directed  by  public 
and  fupcrior  views ;  and  that  cabal,  and  addrefs  to 
infinuate  into  the  people's  opinion,  to  flatter,  and 
footh  their  paffions,  had  fometimes  a  great  fhare  in 
ir.  This  was  feen  at  Rome,  in  regard  to  Teren- 
tius  Varro  \  and  at  Athens,  in  the  ind^ince  of  Cleon. 
The  multitude  is  always  the  multitude,  that  is  to 
fay,  fickle,  inconftanr,  capricious,  and  violent :  but 
the  people  of  Rome  were  lefs  '[o  than  any.  They 
Llv.  1.  JO.  gave,  upon  many  occafions,  examples  of  a  mode- 
:i.22.&  ration  and  wifdom,  not  to  be  fdlHciently  admired*. 
Id.' J.  26.  fubmitting  themfeives,  in  the  molt  laudable  manr 
"•  32-  ner,  to  the  opinion  of  the  fenate  ^  forgetting  nobly 
their  prejudices,  and  even  refentmenr,  in  favour  of 
the  public  good,  and  voluntarily  renouncing  the 
choice  they  had  made  of  perfons  incapable  of  fuf- 
taining  the  weight  of  affairs,  as  it  happened,  when., 
the  confulfhip  was  continued  to  Fabius,  after  the 
remonrtrance  himfelf  had  made  upon  the  incapacity 
of  thofe  who  had  been  eled'cd  :  an  odious  proceed- 
ing in  every  other  conjundlure,    *  but  which,    at 

•  Tempus,  ac  necenit;is  belli  ac  clifcrimrn  iuinm?;  renim  f.icle- 
b:;nt  r.e  quis  ;uit  in  exempluni  exquiicrti,  nut  fiiljic^iiin  ciipiclitatis 
jjrpf)!'  comliiem  haberet.  Cy\\n  la\uialiant  poliii?  mn:;niuidincm 
anin;:.  quod,  tiiiii  iiimmo  imperalorc  efic  opus  rcip.  fciiet,  feqiic  emu 
baud  tinbie  tdie  j  minoiis  invidiam,  ii  q\i3  ex  re  onif.UU'j  (juam  utj- 
■l;i;.'.Cin  reip.  ieciliet.     Liv.  1.  24.   n.  y. 

that 
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that  time,  did  Fabius  great  honour,  becaufe  the  ef- 
fed  of  his  zeal  for  the  repubUc,  to  the  fcifcty  of 
which  he  was  not  afraid,  in  fome  meafure,  to  facri-  ' 
fice  his  own  reputation. 

The  armies  of  the  Roman  people  confifted  gene- 
rally of  four  legions,  of  which  each  conful  com- 
manded two.  They  were  called  the  firfl,  fecond, 
third,  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  had  been  raifed.  Bcfides  the  two  legions  com- 
manded by  each  conful,  there  was  the  fame  num- 
ber of  infantry,  fupplied  by  the  a'lies.  After  all 
the  people  of  Italy  were  aflbciated  into  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  that  difpofition  underwent  many  alte- 
rations. The  four  legions  under  the  confuls  were 
not  the  whole  force  of  Rom.e.  There  were  other 
bodies  of  troops,  commanded  by  prfetors,  procon- 
fuls,  &c. 

When  the  confuls  were  in  the  field  together, 
their  authority  being  equal,  they  commanded  al- 
ternately, and  had  each  their  day,  as  it  happened 
at  the  battle  of  Cannje.  One  of  them  often,  know- 
ing his  collegue's  fuperior  ability,  voluntarily  re- 
figned  his  rights  to  him.  Agrippa  Furius  *  a6ted 
in  this  manner,  in  regard  to  the  famous  T.  Qiiin- 
tius  Capitolinus,  who,  in  gratitude  to  his  collegue's 
generofrcy  and  noble  behaviour,  communicated  all 
his  defigns  to  him,  fliared  with  him  the  honour  of 
all  the  kiccclfes,  and  m.ade  him  his  equal  in  every 
thing.     On  another  occafion  f,    the  military  tri- 

•  Tn  exeicitii  Romano  cum  duo  confulcs  cfllnt  potcflate  pnri  ; 
qxiod  I'ahibenimum  in  adminiftiatione  niagiiftrum  rcrum  e(l,  rimmiii 
imnerii,  concctients  Agiippa,  penes  co!le:^a!Ti  erit ;  ii;  pi-.cbtus  iil;: 
facilit.'.ti  rummirn-iuis  le  comittr  icTpcuukbat,  cominunicamlo  con. 
filia  Ir.iulerquc,  ^;  xnu m-.lo  impartm  iibi.     Liv.  \.  5.  n.  70. 

f  Colie'^ie  falt-ri  ivf;iinen  omnium  ivnnn,  ul)i  quid  hcl'.ici  tciro- 
ri;;  in£,rujt,  in  viro  ulo  cfll- :  iibiquc  dcirmntum  in  aninio  cfic  Cn- 
milioVummlttcre  imperiuni  ;  ncc  quicquam  d_e  maj^ltatc  lua  dctjac- 

tuni  ci-.dcrc,  quod  majeftati  ejus  viri  conccflifiet Kicfti  gaudio 

fiemunt,  ncc  diclatore  unqu:  m  opus  fore  leip.  fi  tales  viros  in  ma- 
pilhaui  habeat,  tarn  concordibus  junilos  animos,  parerc  atqne  ini- 
pi  rare  juxtu  paratos,  laudiinque  tMuk-rentes  pofius  in  nicdiutn, 
<ju:;ra  c:i  ccm;nu"i  ad  (l  tiahcint-s.     Liv.  '.  6.  n.  6. 

buuci, 
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bunes,  who  had  been  fubftlruted  to  the  confulsi 
and  were  at  that  time  fix  in  number,  declared,  thar^ 
in  the  prefent  critical  conjundlure,  only  one  of 
them  was  worthy  of  the  command,  this  was  the 
great  Camillus  •,  and  that  they  were  relblved  to  re- 
pofe  their  whole  authority  in  his  hands ;  convinced, 
that  the  juftice  they  rendered  his  merit  cou'd  not 
but  refled:  the  greatefl  glory  upon  themfelves.  So 
generous  a  conduct  was  attended  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe.  Every  body  cried  out,  that  they  fhould  ne- 
ver have  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  the  unlimited 
power  of  diilatois,  if  the  repuWic  always  had  fuch 
magiftrates,  fo  perfectly  united  amongft  themfelves,- 
fo  equally  ready  either  to  obey  or  command ;  and 
who,  fo  far  from  defiring  to  engrofs  all  glory  to 
themfelves,  were  contented  to  fhare  it  in  common 
with  each  other. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  an  army  to  have 
fuch  a  general,  as  Livy  defcribes  in  the  perfon  of 
Cato,  who  was  capable  of  defcending  to  the  leaft 
particular  ■*•,  v^ho  was  alike  attentive  to  little  and 
great  things  ;  who  forefav/  at  a  diftance,  and  pre- 
pared every  thing  neceffary  to  an  army  ;  who  did 
not  content  himfclf  with  giving  orders,  buc  took 
care  to  fee  them  executed  in  perfon  ;  who  was  the 
firft  in  fetting  the  whole  army  the  example  of  ari 
cxacft  and  fevere  difcipline  ;  who  difputed  fobriety,- 
watching,  and  fatigue,  with  the  meaneft  foldier  •, 
and,  in  a  word,  who  was  diftinguifhed  by  nothing, 
in  the  army,  but  the  command,  and  the  honours 
annexed  to  it. 

After  the  nomination  of  confuls  and  prsetors,  the 
tribunes  were  elected  to  the  number  of  twenty- tour,- 

*  In  cor.fnie  ea  vis  aniirsi  atqiie  ingcnii  fuit,  nt  omnia  nii'ixima 
iiiinimaque  jiei'  le  adiiet,  alque  agsi'et  5  nee  cogitaret  modo  impe- 
raretque  qins  in  rem  elTcnf,  lid  plciaque  per  fe  ipfe  tranfigeiet  j  nee 
in  queniquani  uinniiun  giavius  fjvcriufque,  quam  in  fcmetipfiim 
imperium  exercerct ;  parfiiiionia,  &  vigiliis,  &  labore  cum  ultimis 
hilliium  ceriaret ;  ncc  quicquam  i)i  e:cercini  llio  prascipui  prseter 
hoiioreni  atquc  in)pi;rium  habcret.     Liz',  1.  34-.  n,  18. 

fix 
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fix  to  each  legion.     Their  duty  was  to  fee  that  Poiyh.  1.6. 

the  army  obferved   difcipHne,  obeyed  orders,  and  ^^'  ^^^' 

did  their  duty.     During  the  campaign,  which  was 

Ijx  months,  they  commanded  fuccefllvely,  two  and 

two   togetlier,    in   the   legion    for   two  *  months  : 

tliey  drew  lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  were  to 

command. 

At  firft,  the  confuls  nominated  thefe  tribunes  •, 
and  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  lervice,  that 
the  generals  themfelves  had  the  choice  of  their  of- 
ficers. In  procefs  of  time,  -f-  of  the  four  and  twenty 
tribunes,  the  people  eledled  fix.  ;  about  the  393d 
year  of  Rome,  and  ±  fifty  years  after,  that  is  to  lay, 
in  the  444th  year  of  Rome,  they  chofe  to  the  num- 
ber of  fixteen.  But,  in  important  wars,  they  had 
fometimes  ||  the  moderation  and  wifdom  to  renounce 
that  right,  and  to  abandon  the  choice  entirely  to 
the  prudence  of  the  confuls  and  praetors,  as  hap- 
pened m  the  war  againft  Perfeus  king  of  Macedo- 
nia ;  of  the  effe6ts  of  which  Rome  was  in  very 
great  apprehenfion. 

Of  thefe  twenty-four  tribunes,  fourteen  mufl 
have  ferved  at  lead  five  years,  and  the  reft  ten  :  a 
condu6l  of  great  wifdom,  and  very  proper  to  infpire 
the  troops  with  valour,  from  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence it  gave  them  tor  their  officers.  Care  was 
alfo  taken  to  difcribute  thefe  tribunes  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  in  each  legion  the  moft  experienced 

*  Seciind:e  Legionis  Fiilvius  Tribiinns  militum  err.t.  Is  inenfmis 
fills  vliniifit  legiyr.cm.     Liv.  1.  4.0.  n.  4.1. 

f  Cum  placuin'et  eo  anno  tiibunos  militum  ad  legioges  fufFiagio 
fieri  (11 '.m  &  antca,  liciit  nunc  qiios  Riifulos  vocaut,  imperator.  s 
ipfi  facithmt)  fccuntlum  in  fex  locis  Minliu?  tenuit.     Li-zi.  1.  7. 

X  Duo  inipKria  eo  anr.o  dari  crepfa  per  populum,  lUr.iquc  ad  icnx 
militaicin  pcrtinentia.  Ununi,  ut  tribiini  fcnldcni  in  quituor  legi- 
ones  n  popiilo  crearentur,  qux'  antea  pcrquam  panels  luftVagio  po- 
puli  rJi  li  locis,  dicLitoiuin  &  conlulum  fuerunt  bcneficia.  Liv, 
1.  n.  n.  50. 

1;  Dicictiini  nc  tiibrni  militum  co  anno  fuffr ifriis  crearentur, 
Ivd  conliiium  pra'toriiUK|Ui.-  in  iii  f-icitiulis  judicium  aibitrium(]uc 
•llct.     Uv.  1.  4i.  ;i.  ji. 

were 
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were  united  with  thofe  who  v/ere  younger,  in  ordef 
to  inftruft  and  form  them  for  commanding. 

The  Pr?Efe6bs  of  the  allies,  prafe^i  fodilm,  were 
in  the  allied  troops  what  the  tribunes  were   in  the 
legions.     They   Vv^ere  chofen  out  of  the  Romans, 
lib.  23.     ^s  we  may  infer  from  thefe  words'  of  Livy,  Prafec- 
A.  7.         ios  fodurn,  civefque  Romanbs  alios,     Whicii  is   con* 
firmed  by  the  names  of  thofe  we  find  appointed  in 
the  fame  author,  hih,  27.  n.  26,  and  41.    hib,  33. 
n.  36,  &:c.     This  practice,  which  left  the  Romans 
the  honour,  of  commanding  in  chief  amongft  the 
allies,  and  gave  the  latter  only  the  quality  of  chief  i 
fubaltern  officers,  was  the  effc6l  of  a  wife  policy,- 
to  hold  the  allies  in  dependance,  and  might  con^ 
tribute  very  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  enterprifes,   iri' 
making  the  fame  fpiric  and  condu6l  aduate  the' 
whole  army. 

I  have  not  fpoken  of  the  officers  called  Legati^ 
lieutenants.  They  commanded  in  chief  under  the 
conful,  and  received  his  orders,  as  the  lieutertant- 
generals  ferve  under  a  rharffial  of  France,  or  un- 
der the  eldert  lieutenant-general,  who  commandis 
the  army  in  chief.  It  appears  that  the  cbnfuls 
chofe  thefe  lieutenants.  Mention  is  made  of  this' 
Liv.  i.  21.  in  the  earlicft  times  of  the  republic.  In  the  battle 
n.  ao.  of  the  Lake  of  Regillus,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  255th 
year  of  Rome,  T.  Herminius  the  lieutenant  diftin- 
Id.  1.  "A.  gi'illied  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner.  Fabius 
H.44.  Majiimus,  fo  well  known  from  his  wife  condudl 
againft  Hannibal,  did  not  difdain  to  be  his  fon's 
lieutenant,  who  had  been  eleded  conful.  The  lat- 
ter, in  that  quality,  was  preceded  by  twelve  lidlors', 
who  walked  one  afrcr  the  other  ;  part  of  their  func- 
tion was  to  caiife  due  honour  to  b^  paid  to  the  con- 
ful. Fabius  the  father,  upon  his  fon's  going  to 
meet  him,  having  pafTed  the  ft. ft  eleven  liitors, 
continuing  or  horft  back,  the  conful  ordered  the 
tvvtllth   to   do  his  du'-y.     That  l:6tor  immediately 

cail^c 
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..tiled  out  to  Fabius  with  a  loud  voice  to  difmount. 
Vhe  venerable  old  man  obeyed  dired:ly,  and  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  his  Ton  told  him  :  /  had  a  mind  lIv.  l.  37. 
to  fee ^  whether  you  knew  that  you  were  conful.  It  is  "•*• 
well  known  that  Scipio  Africanus  offered  to  ferve 
as  lieutenant  under  the  conful  his  brother,  and 
thereby  determined  the  fenate  to  give  the  latter 
Greece  tor  his  province. 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  obferved,  in  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  faid  concerning  the  Romans,  a  fpiric 
of  underftanding  and  conduit  v.'hich  evidently 
fhews,  that  the  great  fuccefs  of  their  arms  was  not 
the  effed:  of  chance,  but  of  the  wifdom  and  abi- 
lity, which  prefided  over  every  part  of  their  go- 
vernment. 

S  E  C  T.     II. 

Kaifing  of  troops. 

THE  Lacedemonians,  properly  fpeaking,  were 
a  peof^le  ot  foldiers.  They  cultivated  nei- 
ther arts  nor  fciences:  They  applied  themfelves 
to  neither  commerce  not  agriculture;  leaving  the 
care  of  thei,  lands  esitirely  '.o  (laves,  who  were  called 
Hdots.  All  their  laws,  influutions,  education,  in 
a  word,  the  whole  fchen^e  of  their  government, 
tended  to  making  them  warriors.  This  \\\\\  bven 
the  fo!e  view  of  tiieir  legifiaLor,  ar.d  it  may  be  faid, 
that  he  fucreeded  perfed'y  well  in  it.  Never  were 
there  better  foldiers,  mo.e  formed  for  the  fatigues 
oi"  war,  more  inured  to  military  exercifes,  more 
accullomed  to  obedience  and  diicipline,  more  full 
of  courage  and  intrepidity,  more  fenfible  to  honour, 
hor  more  devoted  to  "glory,  and  the  good  of  their 
country. 

They  were  diflinguiflied  into  two  forts:  the  one, 
V,  ho  were   properly   called  Spartans^  inhabited  the 

Vol.  I.  X  city 
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city  of  Sparta ;  the  others,  who  were  named  only 
Zjiced^monia/7S,  refided  in  the  country.  The  for- 
mer were  the  flower  of  the  ftate,  and  filled  all  of- 
fices. They  were  aJmoft  all  of  them  capable  of 
commanding  in  chitf.  The  wonderful  change,  oc- 
cafioned  only  by  one  of  them  (Xanthippus)  in  the 
army  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  whofe  aid  he  was 
fent,  has  been  related  i  and  alfo  in  what  manner 
Gylippus,  another  Spartan,  faved  Syracufe.  Such 
were  the  t/.ree  hundred^  who,  with  Leonidas  at  their 
head,  repulfed,  a  great  while,  the  innumerable  army 
of  the  Perfians,  at  the  ftreights  of  Thermopylae. 
Heiod.1.7.  The  numberof  the  Spartans,  at  that  time,  amounted 
€•  34'        to  eight  thcufand  men,  or  fomething  more. 

The  age  for  carrying  arms  was  from  thirty  to 
fixty.  The  elder  and  younger  were  Itft  at  home 
to  guard  the  city.  They  never  armed  their  flaves 
but  upon  extrem.e  necefilty.  At  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tsa,  the  troops  iurnifhed  by  Sparta  amounted  to 
ten  thoufand  men,  that  is  to  fay,  five  thoufand  La- 
cedJEmonians,  and  as  many  Spartans.  Each  of 
the  latter  had  fevcn  Htlots  to  attend  him,  the 
number  of  which,  in  confequence,  amounted  to 
thirty- five  thoufand.  I'hefe  were  equipped  as 
light-armed  troops.  The  Lacedemonians  had  ve- 
ry little  cavalry,  and  navai  aflaiis  were  then  en- 
tirely unknown  to  them.  It  was  not  till  very  late, 
and  contrary  to  the  plan  of  Lycu':gus,  that  they 
commenced  a  maritime  power,  nor  were  their  fleets 
at  any  time  very  numerous, 

Athens  was  much  larger  and  better  peopled  than 
Sparta.  In  the  tinie  of  Demetrius  Phalerreus  it  was 
computed  to  have  twenty  thoufand  citizens,  ten. 
thoufand  (hangers  fettled  in  the  city,  and  forty 
thoufind  fiaveis. 

All  the  young  Athenians  were  inrolled  in  a  pub- 
lic regiller  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at  the  fame 
time  took  a   folemii  oath,  by  which  they  engaged 
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tb  ferve  the  republic,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  ut- 
tnoft  of  their  power  upon  all  occafions.  They  were 
bound  by  this  oath  to  the  age  of  fixty.  Each  of 
the  ten  tribes^  that  formed  the  body  of  the  ftate, 
furnifhed  a  certain  number  of  troops,  according  to 
the  occafion,  either  for  the  fea  or  land  fervice : 
for  the  naval  power  of  Athens  became  very  con- 
fiderable  in  procefs  of  time.  In  Thucydides  we  fee 
that  the  troops  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Peioponnefian  war,  were  thirteen  thoufand 
heavy-armed  foot,  fixteen  hundred  archers,  and  ve- 
ry near  as  many  horfe,  which  in  all  might  amount 
to  fixteen  thoufand  men  ;  without  including  fixteen 
thoufand  more,  who  remained  to  guard  the  city, 
ciiadel,  and  ports,  either  citizens  under  or  over  the 
military  age,  or  ftrangers  fettled  among  them.  The 
fleet  at  that  time  conCfted  of  three  hundred  galleys. 
I  fhall  relate  in  the  following  article  the  order  ob- 
ferv^d  in  them. 

The  troops  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  not 
numerous,  but  full  of  valour,  well-difciplined,  in- 
trepid, and,  one  might  alfo  fay,  invincible.  They 
were  not  foldiers  raifed  by  cliance,  often  without 
fpirit  or  home,  infenfible  to  glory,  indifferent  to  a 
fuccefs  little  affeding  them  ;  who  had  nothing  to 
lofe,  who  made  war  a  mercenary  traffic,  and  fold 
their  lives  for  a  fcanty  means  of  fubfilting,  their 
pay.  They  were  the  chofen  troops  of  the  two 
mod  warlike  Hates  in  the  world  j  foldiers  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  die  •,  who  breathed  nothing 
but  war  and  battle  ;  who  had  nothing  in  view  but 
glory  and  the  liberty  of  their  country  •,  who  in 
attion  believed  they  faw  their  wives  and  children, 
whofe  fafety  depended  on  their  arms  and  valour. 
Such  were  the  troops  raifed  in  Greece,  amongft 
whom  defertion,  and  the  punifhment  of  deferters, 
was  never  fo  much  as  mentioned  •,  for  could  a  fol- 
dier  be  tempted  to  renounce  hisi  family  and  country 
for  ever  ? 
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As  much  may  be  faid  of  the  Romans  •,  of  whom 
it  remains  for  us  to  fpeak.  Amongll  them,  the 
confuls  generally  levied  the  troops :  and,  as  new 
ones  were  nominated  every  year,  fo  new  levies  were 
alfo  made  annually. 

The  age  for  entering  into  the  army  was  feventeen 
years.  *  Only  citizens  were  admitted  to  ferve  in  it; 
and  none  were  received  under  that  age,  but  in  ex- 
traordinary cafes  and  on  prefTing  occafions.  Once 
they  were  obliged  to  arm  Haves  :  but  firft,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  they  were  feverally  aflced,  whe- 
ther they  entered  themfelves  freely  and  of  their  own 
accord ;  becaufe  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
place  any  confidence  in  foldiers  lifted  by  fraud  or 
force.  Sometimes  they  went  fo  far  as  to  arm  thole 
who  were  confined  in  the  prifons  either  for  debt  or 
crimes :  but  this  was  very  feldom  pradtiled. 

Ihe  Roman  troops  therefore  were  compofed  only 
of  citizens.  Thofe  among  them  who  were  poor 
(prcletarii,  capite  cenfi)  were  not  lifted.  They  were 
for  having  foldiers,  v/hofe  fortunes  might  be  an- 
fwerable  to  the  republic  for  their  zeal  in  its  defence. 
Moft  of  thefe  foldiers  lived  in  the  country,  to  take 
care  of  their  eftates  themfelves,  and  to  improve 
them  with  their  own  hands.  Thofe  who  dwelt  at 
Rome  had  each  of  them  their  portion  of  land, 
which  they  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner.  So 
that  thef  v/hole  youth  of  Rome  were  accuftomed 

*  De!c6lii  eclii5lo,  jimiores  annis  fepteiTniecem,  &  quoWam  prs- 
tcxtiuos  f'ciilninr— — .Ali:\m  forniam  novi  dtieftus  inopi:i  lib^iorum 
capitum  ac  ntccii'ivas  ddit.     Ofto  nilllii  juvenr.ni  validoruiii  ex  Itr- 
vitiis,  prius   I'cifcitrntts  Jlngulcs  velleiitne    niiliiaie,  empta  public^ 
ainiavenmt.     Liv.  1.  32.  n.  57. 

f  Sed  rufticoium  mnlcula  iriilitiim 
Pioifs,  Sabellis  do6l:i  lis;onibus 
Vcilare  glchas,  &  feve;-:« 
Mafi'is  ad  aibitriuin  reciius 
Portare  fulks.  H:rat.  Cd.  G.  Ub.  3- 
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to*rupporc  the  rudeft  fatigues;  to  endure  fun, 
rain,  and  hail  ;  to  lie  hard,  and  often  in  the  midft 
of  the  fields,  and  in  the  open  air-,  to  live  folxrly  and 
wifely,  and  to  be  contented  with  a  little.  They  never 
knew  pleaiures  or  luxury,  had  their  members  inured 
to  all  fores  of  labour,  and,  by  their  refidence  in  the 
country,  had  contraded  the  habit  of  handling  hea- 
vy inftruments,  digging  of  trenches,  and  carrying 
heavy  burthens.  Equally  foldiers  and  labourers, 
thefe  Romans  in  entering  the  fervice  only  changed 
their  arms  and  tools.  The  young  people,  who 
Jived  in  the  city,  were  not  much  more  tenderly 
bred  than  the  others.  Their  continual  exercifes  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  their  races  on  horfebaek  and  on 
foot,  always  followed  by  the  cuftom  of  fwimming 
the  Tiber  to  wafh  off  their  fweat,  was  an  excellent 
apprenticefhip  for  the  trade  of  v/ar.  Such  fol- 
diers mud  have  been  very  intrepid.  For  the  lefs 
men  are  acquainted  with  pleafures,  the  lefs  they 
fear  death. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  levy  troops,  the  con- 
fuls  gave  the  people  notice  of  the  day,  upon  which 
all  the  Romans,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  to 
aflemble.  The  day  being  come,  and  the  people  af- 
fembled  in  the  capitol,  or  the  field  of  Mars,  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  drew  the  tribes  by  lot,  and  called  them 
out  as  they  came  up.     They  afterwards  mude  their 

But  foldiers  of  a  riific  mould ; 

Rovi^hy  hardy,  feafond,  mnnij,  boid , 

Either  they  dug  the  fuhhoni  ground. 

Or  thro'  ht'wn  lAJOods  their  nx-eightj  firoka  did  fuund. 

Kofcoinmoii. 
*  Nunquum  jnito  poluilTe  dubitr.ri  aptiorcm  armi^  lulVicam  pl?- 
fccm  (jiirc  Tub  dio  ^'  in  labore  niitritur  ;  lolis  patiens  ;  iinibrx  nfg- 
ligens  ;  balneanim  ncfcia  ;  dcliciurum  ignara;  fim{)licl--.  aniini ; 
paivo  contentu. ;  di'..i.t'is  ad  oninem  latoruni  tok'ranti;uii  iiieiiibris  ; 
eni  gt  Itare  feirum,  foiram    diicere,  onu'?  feiic,  conluclmlo  de  rurf 

^(t Idem  bcdator,  idem  agrirola,  genera  tnntiirn  nuitabat  armo- 

rum Sudwrem   cvnl'ii  Sc  campeltii  cxcrcltio  collcoUini  iiando  ju- 

ventus  abluebat  in  Tybci  i.  Nclcio  enim  quomodo  minu"?  mortem 
tipiLt,  qui  minus  dc'liciaivim  novit  in  vita.  ^''f^et.  d:  re  mil.  1.  i.e.  3. 
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choice  of  thele  citizens,  taking  them  each  in  his 
rank,  four  by  four,  as  near  as  pofllble,  of  equal  fta- 
^ure,  age,  and  fbength  j  and  continued  to  do  the 
fame,  till  the  foiir  legions  were  complete. 

After  the  troops  were  levied,  every  foldier  tool^ 
an  oath  to  the  conful  or  tribunes.  By  this  oath 
they  engaged  to  ajfemble  at  the  confutes  order ^  and  not 
to  quit  the  fervke  without  his  permijfion  :  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  off,ccrs^  and  to  do  their  utmojl  to  execute 
them  ;  not  to  retire  either  through  fear,  or  to  fly  front 
the  enemy  •,  and  not  to  quit  their  rank. 

This  was  not  a  mere  formality,  nor  a  ceremony 
purely  external,  of  no  effed:  with  regard  to  the 
condu(5l.  It  was  a  very  feiious  aft  of  religion, /ome- 
times  attended  wich  terrible  imprecations,  which 
made  a  ftrong  imprefTion  upon  the  mind,  was 
judged  abfolutely  and  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and 
without  which  the  foldiers  could  not  fight  againft 
the  enemy.  The  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans 
made  their  troops  take  this  oath,  or  one  to  the 
fame  efi^ed ;  and  they  founded  their  realbn  for  it 
upon  a  great  principle.  They  knew,  that  a  pri- 
vate perfon  of  himfelf  has  no  right  over  the  lives 
of  other  pien :  that  the  prince  or  ftate,  who  have 
received  that  power  from  God,  put  arms  into  his 
hands  :  that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  this  power,  with 
•which  he  is  inveftcd  by  his  oath,  that  he  can  draw 
his  fword  againll  the  enemy  :  and  that,  withouf 
|:his  power,  he  makes  himfelf  guilty  of  all  tl^e 
blood  he  fiieds,  and  commits  hornicide  as  often  as 
he  kills  an  enemy. 

The  *  conful,  who  comrnanded  in  fvlacedonia 
againft  Perfeus,  having  difmiffed  a  legion  in  which 
int  fon  of  Cato  the  cenlbr  fervpd,  that  young  officer, 
who  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  diftinguifli  himfelf 
by  fome  adion,  did  not  withdraw  with  the  legion, 

"?  Mamcius  beUe'ves  this  tc  iave  hrt'i  Paufu.'  /EfrHiut, 

but 
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but  remained  in  the  camp.     His  facher  thereupon  Cic. !  i. 
wrote  immediately  to   the  conlul,  to  defire,    it   he  ^^  ^®^- 
thought  fit  to  fuffer  his  Ion  to  continue  in  the  army,  "'  ^  '  ^^' 
that  he  would  make  him  take  a  new  oath,  bccaufe  * 
being  uiicharged  from  the  toimer,  he  had  no  longer 
any  right  to  jom  in  battle  againll  the  enemy.    And 
he  wrote  to  his  fon  to  the  fame  effe<ft,  adviiinghim 
not  to  fight  till  he  had  iworn  again. 

It  was  in  coniequence  of  the  fame  maxim,  that  xenoph. 
Cyrus  the  great  exceedingly  applauded  the  adlion  J"  ^y'^^P' 
of  an  officer,  who,  having  railed  his  arm  to  frrike 
an  enemy,  upon  hearing  the  retreat  founded, 
flopped  fhort,  regarding  that  fignal  as  an  order  to 
proceed  no  farther.  What  might  not  be  expected 
tvom  officers  and  foidiers  fo  accuftomed  to  obe- 
dience, and  fo  full  of  refped  for  their  general's 
orders,  and  the  rules  of  difcipline  ^ 

The  tribunes  of  the  foidiers  at  Rome,  after  the 
oath,  told  the  legions  the  day  and  place  for  the 
general  rendezvous.  When  they  were  ailembled 
at  the  time  fixed,  the  youngeft  and  pooreft  were 
made  light-armed  troops ;  the  next  in  age  liajfati% 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  vigorous  Principes  -,  and  the 
oldeft  foidiers  Triarii. 

Two  legions  were  ufually  given  to  each  confu!. 
The  number  of  foidiers  to  a  legion  was  not  always 
the  fame.  At  firil  they  were  not  above  tliree 
thoufand,  bm  were  afterwards  augmented  to  four, 
five,  fix  thoufand,  and  fomething  more.  The 
moft  ufual  number  was  four  thoufand  two  hundred 
foot,  and  three  hundrc^d  horfe.  Such  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Polybius,  where  1  fliall  fix  it. 

The  Legion  was  divided  into  three  bodle"^,  the 
llajlati^  the  Principes^  and  the  Triarii.  The  reader 
wiJl  be  fo  good  to  excufe  me  the  ufe  of  thefe  three 
words,  having  no  others  to  exprefs  tiieir  meaning. 

*  Qij^i-i^  piJorc  aiiiilTo  ji"c,  cum   hoftibus  pugnarc   rcn   potera^ 

X  4  The 
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The  two    firft   bodies  confilted   each    of    twelve 
hundred  men,  and  the  third  of  fix  hundred  only. 

The  Haftati  formed  the  firft  line-,  the  Principe? 
the  fecond ;  and  the  Triarii  the  third.  This  laft 
body  was  compofed  of  the  pldeft  and  moft  expe- 
rienced foldiers,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  braveft 
in  the  army.  The  danger  muft  have  been  very 
great  and  urgerit  before  ic  reached  this  third  line. 
From  whence  canie  the  proverbial  exprefllon,  Res 
ad  Triarios  rediit. 

Each  of  thefe  three  bodies  were  divided  into 
ten  parts  or  Maniples,  confifting  of  fixfcore  in  the 
Haftari  and  Principes,  and  only  of  fixty  in  the 
Triarii. 

Each  Maniple  had  two  centuries  or  companies. 
AntientJy  and  at  its  firft  inltitution  by  Romulus, 
the  century  had  an  hundred  men  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  Bu:  afterwards  it  confifted  only  of 
fixty  in  the  Haftati  and  Prmcipcs,  and  thirty 
Triarii.  The  commanders  of  thefe  centuries  or 
companies  were  called  Centurions.  I  fhall  fooa  ex- 
plain the  diftinclion  of  their  ranks. 

Befides  thefe  three  bodies,  there  were  in  each 
legion  light-armed  troops  of  differem;  denomina- 
tions, Rorarii^  Accc.iifi;  and  in  later  times  the 
Velites.  They  were  alio  twelve  hundred  in  num- 
ber. They  v/ere  not  properly  a  diftiiift  body, 
but  difpofed  into  the  three  others,  according  to 
occafion.  Their  arms  were  a  fword,  a  javelin,  ■ 
{bafta)  a.  parma.,  that  is  a  light  (hield.  The  youngeft 
and  moft  adtive  foldiers  were  chofen  for  this 
body. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Caifar  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  diftind:  ranks  of  the  Haftati,  Princi- 
pes, and  Triarii,  though  the  army  v/as  almoft 
always  drawn  up  in  three  lines.  The  legion  at 
that  time  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  Vv'hich  v/ere 
called  Ccborles.  Each  cohort  v/as  a  kind  of  legion 
abridged.     It  had  fix-fcqre  Haftati,  fix- fc ore  Prin- 

cip£§.. 
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.cipes,  fixcy  Triarii,  and  fix  fcore  light-armed  men, 
jvhich  made  in  ail  four  hundred  and  twenty.  That 
is  precifeJy  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  confifting  of 
four  thoufand  tvyo  hundred  foot. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  not  very  numerous  : 
three  hundrea  horfe  to  above  four  thoufand  foot. 
It  was  divided  alfo  into  ten  companies,  (/lias)  each 
confilling  of  thirty  men. 

The  horfe  were  chofen  out  of  the  richefb  of  the  Liv.  1. 1. 
citizens  i  and  in  the  diftribution  of  the  Roman  "•*5- 
people  by  centuries,  of  which  Servius  1  iillius  was 
the  author,  they  compofed  the  eighteen  fiift  cen- 
turies. They  are  the  fame  who  are  atierwards 
mentioned  in  hiftory  under  the  name  of  Roman 
knights,  and  tormed  a  third  and  middle  order  be- 
tween the  fenate  and  people.  The  republic  fupplied 
them  with  horfes  and  fubfiftence. 

Till  the  fiege  of  Veii,  there  were  no  other  cavalry  Liv.  1.  5. 
in  the  Roman  armies.  At  that  time  thofe  who  "•  7* 
were  qualified  by  their  eftates,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  horfe,  but  had  not  an  horfe  allowed  them  at 
the  public  expence,  nor  in  confequence  the  rank 
of  knights,  offered  to  ferve  in  the  cavalry,  fup- 
plying  themfelves  with  horfes.  Their  offer  was 
accepted. 

From  thenceforth  there  were  two  *  forts  of  cavalry 
in  the  Roman  armies:  the  one,  whom  the  public 
fupplied  with  horfes,  equumpubliaim;  and  thefe  were 
the  true  Roman  knights;  the  (ithers,  who  furnilh- 
ed  them.felves,  and  ferved  eqiio  fno^  had  not  the  title 
or  prerogatives  of  the  knights. 

But  the  horle  kept  at  the  public  expence  was 
always  the  conftitutive  title  of  the  Roman  knight: 
and,  when  the  cenfors  degraded  a  Roman  knight, 
it  was  by  taking  his  horfe  from  him. 

*  T! is  dip'ir.fll^n  is  flrovgly  enough  marked  in  Mago's  difcouvfc  io 
Ijhe ftmix  nfCarthnge  upon  toe  gold  rings  :  Ncininem  nili  equitc(n,  & 
eorum  ipforum  pnmores,  id  infigne  ptrue.  Liv.  1.  13,  n.  iz. 
'T'l^f/;  f  rimores  equitum  are  the  true  Roman  knights,  qui  mereliant 
pc^uo  publico. 

}'■''  Be  fides 
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Befides  the  ckizens,  who  formed  the  legions, 
there  were  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Roman  army : 
thefe  were  ftates  of  Italy,  which  the  Romans  had 
fubjefled,  and  had  left  the  ufe  of  their  laws  and 
government,  upon  condition  or  Jupplying  them  with 
a  certain  number  ol  troops.  They  furnifhed  an  equal 
number  of  infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  gene- 
rally twice  as  many  horfe.  Amongft  the  allies, 
the  bcft-made  and  bravefl  both  of  the  horfe  and 
foot  were  chofen  to  be  pofted  about  the  conful's 
perfon  :  thefe  were  called  Extraordmarii.  The  third 
part  of  the  horfe,  and  the  filth  of  the  foot,  were 
difpofed  of  in  this  manner  •,  the  reft  were  placed, 
half  on  the  right  and  half  on  the  left  wings, 
the  Romans  generally  referving  the  centre  to  them- 
felves. 

The  Roman  army,  as  we  fee  from  what  has, 
hitherto  been  faid,  confifted  folely  of  citizens  and 
allies.  It  was  not  till  *  the  fixth  year  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  that  the  Romans  admitted  mercenaries 
into  their  troops,  which  was  feldom  or  ever  done 
afterwards.  Thefe  were  Celtiberians,  who,  as  we 
find,  compofed  the  greateft  part  of  Cn.  Scipio's 
army  in  Spain :  An  ellential  lault,  which  coft  him 
his  life,  and  Rome  almoft  the  lofs  of  Spain,  and 
perhaps  the  ruin  of  her  empire.  That  example, 
as  +  Livy  wiltly  obferves,  ought  to  have  taught 
Roman  generals  never  to  fuffer  a  greater  number  of 
Grangers  than  of  their  own  troops  in  their  armies. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  revolt  of  foreign  troops 
more  than  once  brought  Carthage  to  the  very  brink 
of  ruin.  That  republic  had  almoft  no  other  fol^ 
diersi  vvhich  was  the  great  defed:  of  its  militia. 

'*  Id  ad  mcraoriam  infigne  e(l,  quod  mercenarium  militem  lo 
cnftris  neminem  ante,  qv.am  turn  Celtiberos,  Romani  habueiunt. 
^i'-j.  1.  24.  n.  45. 

t  Id  (jiiidern  cavrndum  femper  Romanis  duclbus  erit,  exeinpla- 
que  hxc  vere  pro  docunitntis  habtnda,  ne  ita  cxternis  ciedant  ;uix-  . 
diis  non   plus  iiii  roboris  fuarumque  proprie  viiitim  in  calbis  ha- 
J>cant.    Lj-v.  1.  25.  n.  35. 

Such' 
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Such  a  mixture  of  foreign  and  barbarous  troops, 
and  their  fuperiority  in  number,  in  th»  Roman 
armies,  were  one  of  the  principal  caules  of  the  en- 
tire ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Well. 

I  return  to  the  Centurions,  whofe  different  ranks 
I  am  to  explain.  I  have  faid  that  in  each  Maniple 
there  were  two  centuries,  and  in  confequence  two 
centurions.  H<:  who  commanded  the  firlt  century 
of  the  firrt  Maniple  of  the  Triarii,  called  alfo  Piiamy 
was  the  moll  confiderable  of  all  the  centurions, 
and  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with  the  con- 
ful  and  principal  office  s:  Pri?mpilus,  or  Primipili 
Cenlurio,  He  was  called  Primipilus  prior^  to  dif- 
tinguifli  him  from  the  centurion  who  commanded 
the  fecond  century  of  the  fame  Maniple,  who  was 
called  Prmipilus  pojlerior.  And  the  the  fame  was 
done  in  the  other  centuries.  The  centurion,  who 
commanded  the  fecond  century  of  the  fame  Ma- 
niple of  the  Triarii,  was  called  fecundi  pili  Centuno% 
and  fo  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called  decimi  pili 
Cenlurio. 

The  fame  order  was  obferved  amongft  the  Haf- 
tati  and  Principes.  The  firft  centurion  of  the  Prin- 
cipes  was  called  primus  Princeps,  or  primi  principis 
Cenlurio -y  the  f&cond  fecundus  Primeps,  and  fo  oa 
to  the  tenth.  In  this  manner  the  Haftati  wer© 
QoWtd  primus  Hcijlatus,  fecundus  Hajiatus^  &c. 

The  centurions  were  raifcd  from  an  inferior 
to  a  lupenor  degree,  not  only  by  feniority,  but; 
jnerit. 

Ihis  diftindion  of  degrees  and  pods  of  honour, 
which  were  only  granted  to  bravery  and  real  fer- 
v^ce,  excited  an  incredible  emulation  amongft  the 
troops,  that  kept  them  always  in  fpirit  and  order. 
A  {.rivate  Joldier  became  a  centurion,  and,  after- 
wards rifing  through  all  the  diffe:ent  degrees,  might 
at  length  arrive  at  the  principal  poits.  This  view, 
this  hope,  fupported  i\itm  in  the  midit  of  the  moft 

fcrvicc. 
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fevere  fatigues,  animated  them,  prevented  them 
from  committing  faults,  or  taking  diftafte  to  the 
fervice,  and  prompted  them  to  the  moft  arduous 
and  valiant  adions.  It  is  in  this  manner  an  invin- 
cible army  is  formed. 

The  officers  were  very  warm  in  preferving  thefe 
diftindions  and  pre-eminences.  1  fhall  relate  an 
inftance  of  this  very  proper  to  the  prefent  fubjedt, 
that  is,  the  raifing  of  troops;  which  does  great 
honour  to  the  Roman  foldiery,  and  fhews  with  what 
moderation  and  wifdom  their  fenfibiHty  for  glory 
was  attended. 

When  the  Roman  people  had  refolved  upon  the , 
v*^ar  againft  Perfeus,  the  laft  king  of  Macedonia, 
amongft  the  other  meafures  taken  for  the  fucccl's  of 
it,  the  fenate  decreed,  that- the  conful,  charged 
with  that  expedition,  fhould  raife  as  many  cen- 
turions and  yei-fLi"  foldiers,  as  he  pleafed,  out  of 
thofe  who  did  not  exceed  fifty  years  of  age. 
^7«/)n>.wXwenty-three  centurions,  who  had  been  Primipilij 
ftio<  diixe-  j-gfi^jj-g^  j-Q   j.^|.g  arms,  unlefs  the  fame  rank   were 

granted  them,  which  they  had  in  the  preceding 
campaigns.  The  affair  was  brought  before  the  peo- 
ple. After  Popilius,  who  had  been  conful  two 
years  before,  had  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  centu- 
rions, and  the  conful  his  own,  on^  of  the  centu- 
rions, who  had  appealed  to  the  people,  having  ob- 
tained permiflion  to  fpeuk,  exprefled  himfelf  to 
this  effect : 

"  I  am  called  Sp.  Liguftinus,  of  the  Cruftu- 
"  mine  tribe,  defcendcd  from  the  Sabines.  My 
'*  father  left  me  a  fmall  field  and  a  cottage,  where 
"  I  was  born,  brought  up,  and  now  live.  As  foon 
*•'  as  I  was  of  age  to  marry,  *  he  gave  me  his 
*'  brother's  daughter  for   my   wife:  She.braught 

■*  Pater  mihi  iixorem  fratris  ivil  filiam  dedit,  qux  fecum  niliil  at- 
tnlit  praeter  libertateni,  pudicitiarn,  &  cum  hisfcecunditatein,  quanta 
vcl  in  diti  doir.o  fatis  eftet.  •  .  . 

"  me 
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"  me  no  portion,  but  liberty,  chaflity,  and  a  frult- 
*'  fuinefs  lufficient  for  the  riciieft  houfes.  We  have 
"  fix  ions,  and  two  daughters,  both  married.  Of 
"  my  Ions  four  have  taken  the  robe  of  manhood, 
*'  {toga  virilis)  the  other  two  are  ftill  infants.  I 
*'  began  to  bear  arms  in  the  confulfhip  of  P.  Sul- 
"  picius  and  C.  AureHus.  I  ferved  two  years  as  a 
"  private  foldier  in  the  army,  in  Macedonia,  . 
"  againfl:  king  Philip.  The  third  year  T.  Quin- 
"  tius  Flaminius,  to  reward  me  for  my  fervices, 
"  made  me  *  captain  of  a  century  in  the  firft 
*'  Maniple  of  the  Haftati.  I  ferved  afterwards  as 
"  a  voluntier  in  Spain,  under  Cato  •,  and  that  ge- 
"  neral,  who  is  fo  excellent  a  judge  of  merit,  made 
*'  me  t  firft  Maniple  of  the  Haftati.  In  the  war 
"  againft  the  iEtolians  and  king  Antiochus,  I  rofe 
*'  to  the  fame  rank  among  the  Principesy.  I  after- 
"  wards  made  feveral  campaigns,  and  in  a  very 
"  few  years  have  been  §  four  times  Primipilus  ;  I 
"  have  been  four  and  thirty  times  rewarded  by  the 
*'  generals,  have  received  fix  Civic  **  crowns,  have 
**  ferved  two  and  twenty  campaigns,  and  am  above 
*'  fifty  years  old.  Though  I  had  not  compleated 
"  the  number  of  years  required  by  the  law,  and 
"  my  age  did  not  difcharge  me,  fubftituting  four 
"  of  my  children  in  my  place,  I  fhould  deferve  to 
"  be  exempt  from  the  necefiity  of  ferving.  But,  by 
"  all  1  have  fiid,  I  only  intend  to  fhew  the  juftice 
*'  of  my  caufe.  For  the  reft,  as  long  as  thofe  who 
"  levy  the  troops  fliall  judge  me  capable  of  bear- 
*'  ing  arms,  I  fliall  not  refufe  the  fervice.  The 
*'  tribunes  fliali   rank  me  as   they  pleafe,  that  is 

•  Derimiim  ordinem  H  iftatiiiTi  a     pnavit. 

f  Digmiin  judicavit,  cui  jn-ijiuun  Halbitum  prioris  ccntuiix  afl'ig- 
narct. 

II   Mihi  primus  Princeps  prioris  ccnturi;^  eft  afTignatus, 

§  Quuti  primiim  piKun  diixi. 

••  ■Tuciov.-ns^i^jenforha'vingfavedlielifeofa  citizen  ivere 
callcJj'o. 

tllCif 
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"  their  bufinefs :  iwine  is  fo  to  ad,  that  none  b^ 
•'  ranked  above  me  for  valour  -,  as  all  the  gene- 
**  rals,  under  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lerve> 
"  and  all  my  comrades  can  witnefs  for  me,  I  hav6 
"  hitherto  never  failed  to  do.  For  you,  centurions, 
•'  notwithftanding  your  appeal,  as  even,  during' 
"  your  youth,  you  have  never  done  any  thing  con- 
"  trary  to  the  authority  of  the  magiftrates  and 
*'  fenate,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  become  your 
*'  ao^e  to  fhew  yourfelves  fubmilfive  to  the  fenate 
"  and  confuls,  and  to  think  every  ftation*  honour- 
*'  able,  that  gives  you  opportunity  to  ferve  the  re- 
*'  public."  When  he  had  done  fpeaking,  the  con- 
ful,  after  having  given  him  the  higheft  praifes  be- 
fore the  people,  left  the  aflembly,  and  carried  the 
centurion  with  him  into  the  fenate.  There  he  was 
publicly  thanked  in  the  name  of  that  auguft  body^ 
and  the  military  tribunes,  as  a  mark  and  reward 
of  his  valour  and  zeal,  declared  him  Primipilus^ 
that  is,  fiift  officer  of  the  firif  legion.  The  other 
centurions,  renouncing  their  appeal,  made  no  farther 
difficulty  to  enter  into  the  lervice. 

Nothing  gives  us  a  jufter  idea  of  the  Romaii 
character  than  fa6ts  of  this  kind.  What  a  fund 
of  good  fenfe,  equity,  noblenefs,  and  even  great- 
nefs  of  foul  does  this  foldier  exprefs !  He  fpeaks 
of  his  antient  poverty  v/ithout  fhame^  and  of  his 
glorious  fcrvices  without  vanity.  He  is  not  impro- 
perly tenacious  of  a  falfe  point  of  honour.  He 
modeftly  defends  his  rights,  and  renounces. them. 
He  teaches  all  ages  not  to  contend  with  their  count* 
try,  nor  to  make  the  public  good  give  place  tc» 
iheir  private  intereft  •,  and  is  fo  happy,  as  to  bring 
over  all  thofc  in  the  fame  cafe^  and  affociated  with 
himfeif,    into  his  opinion.     Flow  powerful  is  ex- 

*  El  ojr.nia  lioneda  loca  ducerC)  f;uibusremp.  defcinfurl  fitis. 

ample  ( 
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ample !  The  good  difpofition  of  a  fingie  perfon  is 
fometimes  all  that  is  neceffary  for  reducing  a  mul- 
titude to  reafon. 


ARTICLE    IIL 

Preparations  of  war. 

I  Shall  include  in  this  article  what  relates  to  pro- 
vifions,  the  pay  of  foldiers,  their  arms,  and 
lorne  other  cares  neceffary  to  be  taken  by  generals 
before  they  begin  to  march. 

SECT.     I. 

Of  provifwns, 

TH  E  order  obferved  by  the  Romans,  in  re- 
gard to  provifions,  is  better  known  to  us 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  :  the  quseftor  was  charged 
with  this  care. 

The  quantity  of  corn  for  each  foldier*s  daily  fub- 
fiftence  was  very  near  the  fame  with  both  people ; 
that-is  to  fay,  a  chccnix^  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  *  Ro- 
man bufhel ;  fix  of  which  went  to  the  Medimnus. 
The  chsenix  was  alfo  the  ufual  daily  allowance  of 
a  flave. 

A  Roman  foldier  therefore  in  the  foot  had  four 
buHiels  of  wheat  a  month  ;  which  was  called  meji- 
pnum:  that  is  to  fay,  thirty-two  chjEnix*s,  which 
was  fomething  more  than  a  chasnix  per  day.  Tlie 
foot  foldier  of  the  allies  had  as  much. 

The  Roman  Horfe  foldier  received  two  medimni 
of  wheat,  or  twelve  bufliels,  a  month,  becaufe  he 
had  two  domeftics ;  which   amounted  to  fourfcore 

,  •  The  Roman  bu/hd  ivas  about  thejize  of  the  Efi^HJh,  ami  con- 
t»ined  Ihi-i  cj'jurtks  ti/id  a  littU  more  of  the  I'rench. 

and 
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and  fixteen  chsenix's,  at  the  rate  of  fomeching  mor* 
than  a  ch^enix  per  man  daily.  This  hoi  feman  had 
two  horfcs,  one  for  himfelf,  and  the  other  to  carry 
his  baggage,  Sec.  For  thefe  two  horfes  he  received 
alfo,  monthly,  feven  medimni  of  barley,  which 
make  two  and  forty  bufhels,  at  the  rate  of  one 
biifhel  and  a  little  more  than  three  chaenix*s  a  day 
for  two  horfes. 

It  was  neceffary  for  onfe  of  thefe  horfe  troops  to 
have  a  certain  income,  to  fupport  the  unavoidable 
ejipences  he  was  at  diirihg  the  campaign.  Hence 
it  fometimes  happened  that  a  citizen,  though  of  a 
Patrician  family,  was  obliged  by  his  *  poverty  to 
ferve  in  the  foot. 

The  horfemen  of  the  allies  had  a  medimnus  and 
one  third  per  month  •,  that  is  to  fay,  eight  bufhels 
of  corn,  becaufe  he  had  only  one  horfe,  and  con- 
fequently  but  one  fervant ;  and  five  medimni  of 
barley  for  that  horfe,  which  make  thirty  bufhelsf 
at  the  rate  of  one  bufhei  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  for  the  officers  aiigment- 
ed  in  proportion  to  their  pay,  of  V/hich  we  wall 
fpeak  in  the  fequel. 

The  portion  of  corn  was  forftetimes  doubled  td 
the  foldiers  by  v/ay  of  honour  and  reward,  as  ap- 
pears from  fe'veral  f  paflages  in  Livy. 

The  public  ffores  of  corn,  of  which  the  quasf- 
tors,  as  1  have  faid,  had  the  care,  were  carried  ei- 
ther in  fliips,  in  waggons,  or  by  beafts  of  burthen! 
but  the  foot  foldiers  carried  upon  their  IhoulderS 
the  quantity  of  corn  diftributed  to  them  for  a  cer 
t:iin  tmie,  which  very  much  leftened  the  number 
cf  carriages. 

*  Mariiirum  eqninim  dick  L.  Tarqtiltitim  pstrkia^  gcntis,  f« 
qui,  cu.ii  llipcndia  pedilms  propter  paiipcrtatem  teciffet,  bello  tamei 
primus  loi^ge  Romi  Mce'jiuvnUilis  habitns  ciTct.     Li'v._  1.  3.  n.  27. 

t  Militcs,  qui  in  prsfulo  fv.erant  du|-.iici  trumentu  m  pcrpetuum 
in  prrefeiuin  fnigulis  bobus  dor.ati.     Lib.  7. 

ir.Tpanis  duplicia  cibaria  dan  ju/Tit.     Wj.  i^.  . 
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Four  bufhels  of  wheat,  which  was  the  quantity 
of  each  foldier  for  a  month,  was  *  an  heavy  load, 
without  reckoning  all  that  he  had  carried  befides. 
It  is  certain  f  that  they  were  Ibmc  times  loaded  with 
four  bufhels  :  but  this  undoubtedly  was  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  as  upon  a  forced  march,  or  a 
fudden  expedition  in  the  enemy's  country.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  generally  carried  corn 
Only  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days  at  moft  j 
and  this  weight  diminilhed  every  day  by  the  daily 
confumption. 

It  may  be  afked.;  why  corn  rather  than  bread  was 
given  to  the  troops.  Perhaps  this  cuftum  had  been 
tiansferred  from  the  city  into  the  camp ;  for  in  the 
city  the  public  diftribucions  were  made  in  corn,  not 
in  bread.  Bcfides  which,  the  weight  of  corn  was 
lighter  than  that  of  biead.  j;  Pliny  obferves,  that 
the  weight  ot  a  bufhel  of  wheat  in  grain  augments 
exaftly  one  third,  when  made  into  ammunition 
bread.  This  is  a  confiderable  difference.  But  again, 
it  is  conceived  to  have  been  a  very  great  trouble  for 
the  foldiers  to  make  their  own  bread,  to  grind  the 
corn,  and  afterwards  to  bake  it.  Though  they  were 
divided  into  meffes  or  chambers,  called  Contuber- 
nia,  this  feems  to  us  a  confiderable  difficulty.  To 
judge  rightly  of  it,  we  mull  imagine  ourfelves  to 
live  in  the  fame  times  and  countries  with  them,  and 
confider  the  cuiloms  which  then  prevailed.  The 
Roman  foldier,  employed  in  grinding  the  corn  and 
baking  the  bread,  did  no  more  in  the  camp,  than 
he  had  done  every  day  in  the  city  in  times  of  peace. 

*  The  French  bufid  of  tubcaf  Tvcighs  from  >ii;:eteen  to  t^'cnty 
founds. 

f  Confiil  menftnnim  jiinTo  milite  fecum  fcrre  profeflus,  tlecimo 
port  die,  (]uriiTi  uxcicitum  accrrpent,  caftia  movit.     Liv.  1.  44.  n.  2, 

Aquilecnlcs,  niliil  le  ultra  fciic  nee  aiidere  affinnare,  quam  tri- 
giiita  ilierum  trumentum  niiliti  dr.tum.     Li-v.  1.  44..  n.  i. 

X  Lex  cciic  natiua;,  ut  in  qv.ocumque  gi'iiere  pani  militarl  tertia 
fortio  ad  grani  ponuus  accedit.     Pl'tn.  I.  ig.  c.  7. 

Vol.  I.  y  •    His 
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His  meal  fupplied  him  with  I  know  not  what  va- 
riety of  difhes.  Befides  the  common  bread,  he 
made  a  kind  of  foft  boiled  food  of  it,  very  agree- 
able to  the  troops :  he  mingled  it  with  milk,  roots, 
and  herbs  •,  and  made  pancakes  of  it  upon  a  fmall 
plate  laid  over  the  fire,  or  upon  the  hot  afhes,  as 
was  antiently  the  manner  of  regaling  guells,  and 
is  ftill  praaifed  throughout  the  Eall,  where  thefe 
,  kind  of  thm  cakes  are  much  preferred  to  our  beft 
bread. 

Upon  certain  occafions  bread  was  diftributed  a- 
Liv.  1. 3.  mongft  the  troops.  When  L.  Qliintius  Cincinnatus 
n.  27-  was  created  dictator  againft  the  TEqui,  he  ordered 
all  the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  repair  to 
the  Campus  Martius  before  funfet,  with  bread  for 
five  days,  each  of  them  with  twelve  palifades.  He 
commanded  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  were  of  a  more 
advanced  age  to  bake  bread  for  the  young  ones, 
whilft  they  were  emj^loyed  in  preparing  their  arms, 
and  providing  themfelves  with  Rakes.  1  his  was 
chiefly  done  when  they  were  to*  embark,  becaufe 
there  was  not  fo  much  convenience  on  board  the 
veflels  for  making  bread,  as  on  Hiore. 

But  generally  the  foldier  ground  his  corn  him- 
felf,  either  in  little  mills,  v4nch  he  carri(-d  along 
vvrith  him,  or  upon  ftones  -,  after  which  he  baked 
his  bread,  not  in  ovens,  but  upon  a  fire,  or  under 
the  n flies. 

To  the  corn  given  the  troops  v;ere  added  fait, 
herbs,  and  roots,  cheefe,  and  Ibmctimes  bacon  and 
pOi  k. 

Their  drink  was  anfwerable  to  this  diet.  The 
riot.  In  army  very  feklom  ulki  vvine.  Cato  the  elder  drack 
Cai.p.336.  nothing  but  water,  except  in  great  heats,   when  he 

*  Ut  focii  navales  dccem  dierum  ccfli  cibiiria  ad  naves  defcrrents 

I.i-i>.  1,  21.  n.  4.9.  • 

C'l.ni  tiiqiiua  Jieiiiui  cciais  cibaiiis  naves  coiircenderunt. 
liv.  i.  i3.   - 

only 
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only  mixed  it  with  vinegar.      The  life  ot  this  drink 
was  common   in  the  armies  ;    it  was  called  pofca. 
Every  foldier  was  obliged  to  hive  a  boitle  of  it  in 
his  equi^jage.     The  emperor  Pefcennitis  forbad  the 
ufe  ot  any  other  drink  in  his  army  :  Jiijfit  vinum  in  Spartun- 
expeditione  neminem  b'lbere^  fed  aceto  univerfos  ejj'e  con- 
tentos      The  eyprefTion,  univerfos,  feems  to  imply 
that  this  prohibicion  was  uni'erfal,  and  extended  to 
the  officers  as  vveil  as  ioldiers.     This  drink  (pofca) 
was   very  good   to  quench   the  thiifl  immediately, 
and   to    corred:   the  badneis   of   the   water  which 
they  might  meet  with  upon  their  march.     Hippo- 
crates fays,  th.it  vinegar  is  refre/hing  :  ii'^\vy.'S).Klv'. 
for  which  reafon  it  was  given  to  reapers,  and  thofe  Ruthii.14. 
who  worked  in  the  field.     Ariftotle  fells  us,  that  J-*^""°'"- 
the  Carthaginians,  in  time  of  war,  abflained  from  '^'^'^' 
wine. 

I  have  heard  fay,  that  nothing  gives  perfons  in 
the  army,  who  read  the  antient  hiflory,  fo  much 
difficulty,  as  the  article  of  provifions  j  which  dif- 
ficulty is  not  without  its  foundation.  We  do  not 
find,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  the 
precaution  to  provide  magazines  of  forage,  to  lay 
up  provifions,  to  have  a  commifTary  general  of 
ftores,  or  to  be  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
carriages.  We  are  amazed  at  what  is  faid  of  the  Herod.  1.7^ 
army  of  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia,  which  amounted,  c.  187. 
including  the  train  and  baggage,  to  more  than 
five  millions  of  fouls  -,  and,  tor  the  fubfiltence  of 
which,  according  to  the  computation  of  Herodo- 
tus, more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  buHieis  of 
wheat  a  day  were  requifite.  How  was  it  pofll- 
ble  to  fupply  fuch  an  army  with  fo  enormous 
a  quantity  of  corn,  and  other  necelTaiies  in  pro- 
portion ? 

We   mufl   remember,  that  the  fame   Herodotus  ibid.  c.io. 
hjid  taken  care  to  apprize  us,  that  Xerxes  h.id  em- 
ployed himll'lf,  during  four  )ears,  in  making  pre- 

Y  2  parations 
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parations  for  this  war.  A  confiderable  number  of 
fnips,  laden  with  com  r.nd  other  provifions,  always 
coafted  near  the  land-army,  and  were  perpetally 
relieved  by  others,  by  the  means  of  which  it  want- 
ed nothing-,  the  pafiage  from  the  Helleipont  to  the 
Grecian  fea  and  the  iQand  of  Salamis  being  very 
fhort,  and  this  expedition  not  of  a  year's  continu- 
ance. But  no  confequence  fliould  be  drawn  from 
it,  being  extraordinary,  and  one  may  fay  the  only 
example  of  the  kind. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  againft  each  other, 
their  troops  were  little  num-rous,  and  accuftom- 
ed  to  a  fober  life  -,  they  did  not  remove  far  from 
their  ov/n  country,  and  almoft  always  returned 
regularly  every  winter.  So  that  it  is  plain,  it  was 
not  difiicuk  for  them  to  have  provifions  in  abun- 
dance, efpecially  the  Athenians,  who  were  mafters 
at  fea. 

As  much  may  be  faid  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  the  care  of  provifions  was  infinitely  lefs 
weighty,  than  it  is  at  prelent  with  moft  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Their  armies  were  much  lefs 
numerous,  and  they  had  a  much  fmaller  number 
of  cavah-y.  A  legion  of  four  thoufand  foot  made 
a  body  (after  our  manner)  of  fix  or  feven  batta- 
lions •,  and,  having  only  three  hundred  horfe,  they 
formed  but  two  I'quadrons  :  fo  that  a  confular 
army,  of  about  fixteen  thouland  foot,  including 
the  Romans  and  their  allies,  was  compofed  of 
very  near  tv/enty-five  of  our  battalions,  and  had 
but  eight  or  nine  of  our  fquadrons.  In  thefe 
days,  to  twenty-five  battalions,  we  have  otten 
more  than  ft^rty  fquadrons.  What  a  vafl  diffe- 
rence mull  this  make  in  the  conllimption  of  fo- 
rage and  provifions  ! 

They  did  not  v;ant  four  or  five  thoufand  horfes 
for  the  train  of  artdlery,  with  bakers  and  ovens, 
and  a  great  number  of  covered  waggons,  each  of 
four  horfes, 

Befides 
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Befides  this,  the  fober  manner  of  life  in  the  ar- 
my, confined  to  the  mere  neceflaries  ol  life,  Ipared 
them  an  infinite  multitude  of  Rrvants,  horles,  and 
baggage,  which  now  exhauft  oisr  magazines,  ftarve 
our  armies,  retard  the  execution  of  enterpriles,  and 
often  render  them  impra6licable.  This  was  not 
the  manner  of  living  only  of  the  foldiers,  it  was 
common  to  them  with  the  officers  and  generals. 
Emperors  themfelves,  that  is  to  fay,  the  lords  of 
the  univerfe,  Trajan,  *  Adrian,  f  Pefcennius, 
J  Alexander  Severus,  Probiis,  |1  Julian,  and  many- 
others,  not  only  lived  without  luxury,  but  content- 
ed themfel'/es  with  boiled  Hour  or  beans  a  piece  of 
cheefe  or  bacon,  and  made  it  their  glory  to  level 
themfelves,  in  this  r^fpeft,  with  the  meaneft  of  the 
foldiers.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  of  what  weight 
fuch  examples  were,  and  how  much  they  con- 
tributed to  diminiili  the  train  of  an  army,  to  fup- 
port  the  tafte  of  frugality  and  fimplicity  amongft 
the  troops,  and  banifh  all  luxury  and  idle  fhew 
from  the  camp. 

It  is  not  without  reafon,  that  all  the  authors  I 
have  cited  at  bottom  obferve,  that  thole  emperors 
affe£l:ed   to  eat  in  public,  and  in  the  fight  of  the 

whole  army :    In  prcpatido /Inte  papilionem 

Jpertis   papilionibus Sub    cclumellis   tahcrnaculi. 

This  fight  attraded,  inllruded,  and  confoled  the 
foldier,  and  ennobled  his  poor  diet  to  him,  in  irs  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  his  mafters  :  Cun5lis  "videntibus 
etque  gaudenlibus. 

*  Cibis  eti.im  caftrenfilnif!  in  propatulo  libentcr  utehntur  (Ailil- 
anus)  lioc  elt  hirdo,  calco,  Sz  polca.     Sparttaii. 

t  In  omni  cxpcditione  (Pefcennius)  miliuuem  cibum  funipfit  ante 
papilionem.     Spartia?:. 

X  Apertis  papilionibus  (Alexander)  prandit  atqvic  cienavit, 
cvim  Miilitarem  cibum,  cunctis  videntibus  jUjuc  gaudcntd)us,  Uniie- 
ret.     J^ajnpr'iJ. 

II  Et  Inipeiatori  (Juluuio)  non  ciipedise  cibonim  reojio  more,  (Vd 
fub  columeilis  tabcrnaculi  parcius  canatiuo  pultii  poitio  parabatur 
cxigua,  etiain  niuniiici  t'aiUdienda  grcgario.     Atnmu^n.  1. 15. 

y  3  Tet 
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Let  us  compare  an  army  of  thirty  thuuland  men, 
compored  of  fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had,  tobull:,  lobe:,  lealbned.  and 
inured  to  al!  forts  of  fatigues,  with  our  armies  of 
an  hund'-ed  thoufimd  men,  and  the  pompous  train 
that  follows  them  ;  is  there  a  general  ol  the  leaft 
fenfe  or  underftanding,  that  wouid  not  preter  the 
former?  It  is  with  fuch  troops  the  Greeks  often 
checked  the  whole  forces  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  and  fubjffted  all  other  nations. 
"When  fha;l  we  return  to  fo  laudable  a  cuftom  ? 
Will  there  not  fome  general  of  an  army  arile  of 
fuperior  rank  and  merit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  a 
genius  folid  and  fenfible  to  true  glory,  who  fhall 
comprehend  how  much  it  is  for  his  honour  to  fhew 
himfelf  liberal,  generous,  and  magnificent  in  fen- 
timents  and  adlions  ;  to  beftow  his  money  freely 
for  animating  the  foldiers,  or  to  affift  the  officers, 
whofe  income  does  not  always  fuit  their  birth  and 
merit;  and  to  reduce  himfelf  in  all  other  things, 
I  do  not  fay  to  that  fimplicity  and  poverty  of  the 
antient  maflers  of  the  world,  (fo  fubiime  a  virtue 
is  above  our  age's  force  of  mind)  but  to  an  elegant 
and  noble  plainnefs,  which,  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, of  great  effeft  in  thofe  that  govern,  may 
perhaps  fuggeft  the  fime  to  all  our  generals, 
.  and  reform  the  bad  and  pernicious  tafte  of  the 
nation  ? 

The  care  of  provifions  always  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  highly  incumbent  upon  a  good  general. 
Cato's  *  maxim,  that  the  war  feeds  the  -war,  holds 
good  in  plentiful  countries,  and  with  regard  to 
fmall  armies :  that  of  the  Greeks  is  more  generally 
true,  that  the  war  does  net  furmfi  prcvifwfis  upon 
command^,  cr  at  a  fixed  lime.  Hiey  muft  be  provid- 
ed, both  for  the  prelent  and  the  future.     One   of 

•  Bellum,  inquit  Cato,  feipfum  alct.     hiv.  1.  34.,  n.  9. 

the 
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the  principal  inftrudtions  Cambyles  king  of  Perfia 
gave  his  Ion  Cyrus,  who  a.terwards  became  lo  glo- 
rious, was,  not  to  embark   in  any  expedition,  till 
he  had  fiift  informed  himfelf,  whether   fubfiftence 
were  provided   for    the    troops.     Paulus  /Emilius 
would  not  fet  out  for  Macedonia,  dll  he  had  taken 
care  of  the  tranfportation  of  provifions.     It  Cam-r 
byfes  and  Darius  had  been  as  attentive  in  this  point, 
they  had  not  occafioned  the  lofs   of  their  armies, 
the   firft   in  Ethiopia,  and   the  other    in    Scythia. 
That  of  Alexander  had  been  famiflied,  if  the  coun- 
fel  of  Memnon,  the  moil  able  general  of  his  dmes, 
had  been  followed,  which  was  to  lay  v^afte  a  cer- 
tain extent  of   country  in  Afia    minor,    through 
which  that  prince  was  under  the  neceflity  of  march- 
ing.    Before  the  battle  of  Cannae,    Hannibal  had 
not  ten   days   provifions:   a  delay   of  fome  weeks 
had  reduced  him  to  the  lad  extremity.     C^far,  be- 
fore that  of  Pharlalia,   muft  have  perifned  for  want 
of  provifions,  if  Pompey  would,  or  rather  could, 
have  waited  ten  or  twelve  days  longer.     Famine  is 
an  enemy,  againfl  whom  the  ability  and  valour  of 
generals  and  foldiers  can  effeifl  nothing,  and  whom 
the  number  of  troops  ferves  only  to  reinforce. 


Y  4  S  E  C  T. 
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SECT.     II. 

Pay  of  the  foldiers. 

M  O  N  G  S  T  the  Greeks,  the  foldiers  at  firfl: 

fubfiited  themleives  in  the  field  at  their  own 

expence.     This  was   natural  ;    becaufe  they  were 

the  citizens  themfelves  united  to  defend  their  lands, 

lives,   and  families,  and  had  a  perfonal  intereft  in 

•  the  war. 

The  poverty,  which  Sparta  long  profefTed,  gives 
reafon  to  believe,  that  they  did  not  pay  their  troops. 
As  long  as  the  Spartans   remained   in  Greece,  thq 
republic   fupplied  them   with   provifions   for  their 
public   meals,    and    one  ^habit   yearly.     Amongfl: 
thefe  provifions  there  was  fome  meat,  and  a  parti- 
Fu^  in      cular  officer  had  the  didribution  of  it.     We   have 
L^-anci''^   ieen  Agefilaus,  to  mortify  Lyfander,  who  had  filled 
;^'^"  ■      the  higheft  offices  of  the   republic,  give   him  this 
office,  which  v/as  of  no  confideration.     The  Spar- 
tans, during  the   war,  contented    themfelves    with 
this  allowance,  adding  to  it  fom.e   little  plunder  of 
the  country  for  their  better  fubuflence.     After  Ly- 
fander had  opened  the  way  for  gold  and   filver  to 
fe-enter  Sparta,  and  had  formed  a  public   treafury 
there,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  often  tranfported 
inro  Afia  minor  out  of  their  ov/n  country,  x.\\q  re- 
public was  no  doubt  obliged  to  fupply  them  at  fuch 
times  with  fubfiftence  by  particular  aids.   We  have 
feen  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  the  requed  of  Lyfander, 
augment  the  pay  of  thofe  who  ferved  on  board  the 
Fynmfi-ve   gal'eys  of  th^^  Laced2:monians,  from  three  oboli, 
fence  to      ufuilly  paid  them  by  the  Perfians,  to  four,  which 
"Taif-'peLy.'^^'^y  much  d'jbaudKd   the  feamenfiom  the  Athe- 
nians. Sparta's  (Irength  was  not  maritime.   Though 
it  was  wafhed  by  the  (ea  upon  the  eaft  and  fouth,"* 
its  coafls  were  not  advantageous  for   navigation, 

and' 
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and  it  had  oniy  the  port  of  Gytheum,  which  was 
neither  very  large  nor  commodious.  And  indeed 
its  fleets  were  not  very  numerous,  and  had  fcarce 
any  feamen  but  Grangers.  Ic  is  not  certainly  known 
what  pay  Sparta  gave  her  land  troops,  nor  whether 
fhe  fuppiicd  either  the  one  or  the  other  with  pro- 
vifions. 

Pericles  was  the  fii  ft  thit  eflab'ifhed  pay  for 
the  Athenian  foldiers,  who  till  then  nad  fervcd  the 
republic  without  any.  Betides  its  being  very  eafy 
to  conciliate  the  peor.Je's  favour  by  this  method,  a 
more  urgent  modve  obliged  him  to  in:"oduce  that 
change.  He  made  war  at  a  diflijnce  in  Thrace,  in  the 
Cherlonefus,  in  the  ifles,  and  in  !onia,  during  feve- 
ral  months  together,  without  mpleiling  or  Iqueef- 
ing  the  allies.  It  was  impolTible  for  citizens,  fo 
Jong  abfent  from  their  lands,  trades,  and  other 
means  of  getting  their  bread,  (for  moft  of  them 
were  artifans,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  reproached 
them)  to  ferve  without  Ibme  llipport.  That  was 
a  juftice  the  republic  owed  them,  and  Pericles 
a6led  lefs  the  pait  of  a  popular  magiftrate  than 
that  of  an  equitable  judge.  He  only  prevented, 
like  a  wife  polidcian,  the  defires  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  a  conduct,  which  w^as  become  ne- 
Ceflary. 

The  ufual  pay  of  the  mariners  was  three  oboli, 
which  made  half  a  drachma  •,  that  is  to  fiiy,  five 
pence  French-,  that  of  the  land-troo{)s  four  oboli, 
or  fix  pence  half-penny  ;  and  that  ot  the  horfe  a 
drachma,   ten  pence. 

Good  order  had  been  eftabliflied  for  fupporting 
fhe  expences  of  the  war.  The  tour  oldell  and  pri- 
mitive tribes  of  Athens  had  increafed  to  ten.  At 
that  time,  for  the  payment  of  mTpolls,  fix  fcore 
citizens  were  drawn  out  or  each  tribe,  which  made 
twelve  hundred  in  ail  •,  thefe  we:e  divided  into  tour 
companies  of  three  hundred,  and  into  twenty 
"       ■  clafi^es ; 
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dalles ;  of  which  each  were  again  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  of  the  richer  citizens,  the  other  of 
fuch  as  were  lefs  fo.  The  public  expences  fell 
upon  the  rich  and  opulent,  but  upon  fome  more 
than  others.  When  any  urgent  and  fudden  necei- 
fity  happened,  that  made  it  ne'eflary  to  raife  troops, 
or  fit  out  a  fleet,  the  expences  were  divided 
amongft  thefe  citizens  in  proportion  to  their  eftates  : 
the  rich  advanced  the  money,  for  the  immediate 
fervice  of  the  republic,  and  the  others  had  time 
allowed  to  reimburfe  them,  and  pay  their  quota. 
Plut.  in  It  appears  from  the  example  of  Lam.achus,  who 

Nic.p.533.^^^5  fgj^,- ^ii-|^  tvjicias  to  command  at  the  fiege  of 
Syracufe,  that  the  Athenian  generals  ferved  at  their 
own  expence.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  this  La- 
machus,  who  was  very  poor,  not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  pay  any  thing  towards  the  expences  of 
the  v/ar,  lent  an  account  to  the  people  ot  what  he 
had  laid  out  upon  his  own  perlbn,  in  which  his 
daily  fubfiftence,  cloaths,  and  even  fhoes  and 
ftocl<Lings  were  included. 

The  Roman  foldiers,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the 
republic,  ferved  without  pay  or  gratification.  The 
wars  in  thofe  days  were  not  very  diftant  from  Rome, 
and  of  no  long  duration.  As  foon  as  they  were 
terminated,  the  foldiers  returned  home,  and  took 
care  of  their  affairs,  lands,  and  families.  It  was 
not  till  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  that  the  fenace,  upon  occafion 
of  the  fiege  of  Veii,  which  was  very  long,  and 
continued  without  inverruption  during  the  winter, 
contrary  to  cuftom  decreed,    without  being  *  re- 

quefted, 

*  AtUlitum  deliule,    omnium   maxime   tempedivo  principiim   in 
n  ultitudinem  munere,  lit  ante,  mentloneni  ullam  pjebis  Tribuno- 
•  runive  decerneret  fenatus,  ut  ftipendiiim  miles  de  publico  acciperet, 

cum  ante  id  tempus  de  fuo  qiiill|ue  t'un6lus  eo  muneie  efiet.  Nihil 
acceptum  unquam  a  plebe  tanto  gjudio  traditur.  Concurllim  ita- 
que  ad  Curiam  effc,  piehcnfatafq;  exeuntium  inauus,  Si  paties  vere 

appel- 
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quefted,  that  the  repubUc  fliould  pay  the  tbldiers  a 
fixed  fum  for  the  lerviccs  they  fliould  render  it. 
This  decree,  the  more  agreeable  to  rhe  people,  as 
it  appeared  che  pure  etitit  of  the  fenate's  Hbcrality, 
occalioned  univerfai  joy  •,  and  the  whole  city  cried 
out,  that  they  we:e  ready  to  fhed  their  blood, 
and  facrilice  their  lives,  for  fo  munificent  a 
country. 

The  Roman  fenate  fhevved  the  fame  w  fdom  upon 
this  occaficn,  as  Pericles  had  doiie  ac  Athens. 
The  foldiers  at  firft  whifpered,  and  at  length  openly 
vented  their  romplaints  and  murmurs  againtl  the 
length  of  the  fiege,  which  laid  them  under  the  ne- 
cefllty  ot  continuing  remote  from  their  families 
during  even  the  winter,  and  by  that  long  abfence 
occafioned  the  ruin  ot  their  lands,  which  remained 
uncultivated,  and  became  incapable  of  affording 
them  fubfiftence.  Thefe  were  the  real  motives  of 
the  fenate's  condu'fl,  who  arttu  ly  granted  tha:  as  a 
favour,  which  neceflity  was  upon  the  point  of  ex- 
torting trom  them  by  the  invedives  of  fom^  tribune 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  made  it  an  honour 
to  himfelf. 

To  anfwer  this   pay,  a  tax  was  laid   upon   the  Liv.  1.  ^. 
citizens  in  propor-tion  to  their  eflates.   The  fcnatois  "•  ^°' 
fet  the  example,  which  was  followed  by  ail  others, 
notwithfl:anding  the  oppofidon  of  the   tribunes  of 
the   peopie.      It  appears  that   none   were  exempt  ljv,  I  ..^ 
from  it,   not  even  the  augurs  nor  pontiffs.     They  n.42. 
were  clifpenfed  from  paying  it,  during  fome  years, 
by  violent  means,  and  their  private  authoiiry.   The 
qus-'ftors  cited  them  to  appear  and    fee   themfeives 
fentenced  to  pay  the  whole   arrears   due   trom   that 
time.      Tiiey  appealed   to   the   people,    who  con- 
demned them.      When  wars  were  terminated,  and 

appellator;,  efFe6\um  effe  fatentihus,  iit  nemo  pro  ta.ii  m^jnifica  pa- 
tria,  donee  qiiicquam  viriuin  lufeicflet,  ccrpori  aut  lan^uini  luo 
piiceict,     L.-'y.  1.  4.  n.  53. 

con- 
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Dion.  Ha-  confiderab'e  fpoils  had  been  taken  from  the  ene* 

ESe"pt"    ^'7'    P^'"^   ^^  them    was    appHed    in    reimbiiiTing 

Legat.       the  people  the  fums  that  had  been  raiied  for  car- 

p- 747-       rying  them  on:  which  is  a  very  admirable,    and 

Pint,  in      very  uncommon  example  of  public  faith.  The  tax, 

P.  ^mil.  Qf  which   1   fpeak,    fubfifted  till    the  triumph  of 

p-  275-      Paulus  i^milius  over  the  Macedonians,  who  brought 

fo  great  a  quanti:y  of  riches  into   the  public  trea- 

fury,  that    it  was  thought  proper  to  abolifli  it  for 

ever. 

Though  the  foldiers  ufually  ferved  only  fix 
mondis,  they  received  pay  for  the  whole  year,  as 
appears  from  feveral  pafTages  in  Livy  :  This  was 
paid  them  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  fome- 
times  from  fix  months  to  fix  months.  What  I 
have  hitherto  faid  of  pay  regards  only  the  foot. 

It  was  alfo  *  granted  three  years  after  to  the 
horfe  during  the  fame  fiege  of  Veii.  The  republic 
ufed  to  fupply  them  with  horfcs  :  they  had  been  fo 
generous,  in  a  preffing  neceffity  of  the  ftace,  to 
declare  that  they  would  mount  ihemfelves  at  their 
own  expences. 

The  pay  of  the  foldiers  was  not  always  the  famej 

it  varied  according  to   the   times.     It  was   at   firfb 

only   three   ajjcs  a  day   for   the  foot :   (fomething 

more  than  three  pence  French)   at  that  time  there 

were  ten  ajes  to  a  denarius^  which  was  of  the  fame 

Plin.l.  3  J.  weight  and  value  as  the  Grecian  drachma.  The  de- 

c-  3-  narius  was  afterwards  raifed  to  fixteen  afles,  in  the 

536th  year  of  Rome,   when  Fabius  was  dictator,  at 

which  time  the  pay  rofe  from  three  to   five  pence. 

We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  the  fmallnefs  of 

this  pay,  when  we  confider  the  price  of  provifions. 

Polyb.  1.     Polybius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the  bufliel  of 

^3}).  103.  wheat  was  ufuaily  fold  for  four  obo!i,  or  fix  pence 

half-penny  French  •,  and  the  bufhel  of  barley  for 

*  Eqiiiti  certus  niimerus  reris  eft  aflignatus.  Tuni  prinium  eqiiis 
(liiis)  niereic  Eouites  ccie-peiunt.     l.i-v.  \.    5.  n.  7. 

half 
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half  that  price.     A  bufhel  of  wheat  was   fufficient 
for  a  foldier  for  eight  days. 

Julius  Caefar,  to  confirm  the  foldiers  the  more 
flrongly  in  his  intereft,  doubled  their  pay,  and 
made  it  amount  to  ten  pence  :  Legicnibus  Jtipendmm 
in  perpetuum  dupUcaz-ii. 

There  were  other  alterations  in  it  under  the  em-  Sueton. 
perors,  but  I  do  net  think  it  neceflary  to  enter  l\  ^^^ ' 
into  the  detail  of  them. 

Polybius,  after  having  faid  that  the  daily  pay  of 
the    foot  was  fomething  more    than   three  pence,  T-vooboH. 
adds,  that  the  centurions  had  fix  pence  half- penny,  FouroboU. 
and  the  horfe   ten-pence.  sixoboU. 

Frora  this  daily  pay  of  five- pence,  which  was 
the  ufual  pay  in  Polybius's  time,  the  fum  total 
yearly  amounted  to  almoit  an  hundred  livres,  with- 
out including  the  allowance  of  corn  and  other  pro- 
vifions,  with  which  they  were  daily  fupplied.  I  cake 
the  year  as  twelve  months,  each  ot  thirty  days, 
which  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fixty  days  ; 
and  it  appears  that  it  v/as  fometimes  taken  in  this 
manner,  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  troops. 

Cut  of  this  annual  fum,  a  part  was  referved  for 
their  cloaths,  arms,  and  tents.  This  Tacitus  tells  Annal.l.i. 
us:  Enimvero  militiam  ipfam  grai'em,  infriiuiucjam  \^''^''' 
denis  in  diem  nffibus  animam  o?  corpus  aftimari.  Hijic 
lejiem^  arma,  tentcria.  And  Polybius  adds  corn  to 
it :  Non  fruinenlum,  non  rejlem.,  nee  arma  gratuitcz 
mititi  fi'jjfe ;  fed  cert  a  hcriim  pretia  de  fiipendio  qutej" 
tore  dcdiicla. 

As  to  what  regards  the  great  officers,  confuls, 
proconfuls,  lieutenants,  pr^cors,  propraetors,  and 
(jureflors,  it  docs  not  appear,  that  the  republic 
paid  them  for  their  fcrvices  in  any  other  manner, 
than  by  the  honour  annexed  to  thefe  offices.  She 
fu})plied  them  with  the  p.eccfHiry  and  indifpenfable 
dilhurfements  of  their  comnfiRions  :  lobes,  tents, 
horfcs,     mules,    and    all   their  militiiry  equipage. 

They 
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They  had  a  certain  fixed  number  of  (laves,  which 
was  not   very  great,  and  which   they  were  not  at 
liberty   to  augment,    the  Jaw  admitting  them   to 
take  new  ones  only  in  the  room  of  fuch   as  died. 
In  the  provinces  through   which  they  pafTed,  they 
exacted   nothing  but  lorage  for  their  hoi  fes,  and 
wood  ior   themfelves   from  the  allies.     And  thofe 
who  piqued   themfelves  upon  imitating   the   entire 
difintcreitcdnefs  of  the  antients,   took  nothing  from 
them.     Cicero  aded  in  this  manner,  as  he  himfelf 
teils   Articus   in   a   letter.     *"  The  people  are  at 
no  expence,  fays  he,  either  for  me,   my  lieute- 
nants, the  quasifor,  or  any  other  officer.     I  ac- 
cept  neither  of  forage  nor  wood,  though  per- 
2  mitted   by   the  Julian  law.     I  only  confent  that 
they  fupply  my  people  with  an   houfe  and  four 
beds ;    though   they  often   lodge  in   tents."     It 
was  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Roman  government  not  to 
fufter  their  generals  or  magiltrates  to  be  a  charge 
to  their  allies.     It  was  this  condud,  fo  full  of  w^f- 
dom  and  humanity,    that  rendered    the  authority 
of  the  Romans   fo   venerable  and  amiable-,  and  it 
may  be   faid  with  truth,  that  it  contributed,  more 
than   their  arms,  to   render  them   mafters  of  the 
univerle. 
LiV.1.42.       Livy   tells  us  his  name  who  firft  infringed  the 
Julian   law,     which    regulated    the   expences    that 
might  be  exacted  from  the  allies  -,  and  his  example 
had  only  too  many  followers,   who  in  a  fliort  time 
exceeded  him.     This  was  L.  Poflhumius.    He  was 
aiigry  with    the  inhabitants  of  Pr^enefte,  becaufe, 
during  forne  iby   he  had  made  there  when   a  pri- 

*  Nulhis  fit  fumptr.s  in  nos,  neqiie  in  legatos,  neque  in  qugefto- 
rem,  ueque  in  queinquam.  Scito  non  rnodo  nos  for'im,  ant  quod 
Lgc  Jali.t  ci.iri  (oltt,  non  accipeie;  fed  ne  Jigna  qnidam  n.c  prseter 
quatiior  Jeclos  Sc  te-ai:m  quemquam  accipere  quidqiiam;  iniihis 
Jocis  ne  ttaum  quidtm,  &  in  ubeinacuio  jnaneic  pieiiiinuue. 
£/'Jj^.  16.   lib.  s-  iidAuic, 

vate 
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vate  perfon,  they  had  not  treated  him  with  the  re- 
fpeCt  he  believed  his  due.     When  he  was  eleftcd 
conful,    he  thought   of    revenge.     Being  to   pals 
through   that  city   to  his    province,    he  let  them 
know,  chat  tiiey  mull  fend   their  principal  magif- 
trates  to  meet  him,  to  provide  him  lodging  in  the 
name  and  at  the  expence  of  the    public,  and   to 
have  the  beatis  of  burthen,  that  were  neceflary,  in 
readinefs  againft  his  departure.     Before  him,  lays 
Livy,  no  magiltrate  had  ever  put  the  allies  to  any 
expence,  nor  exaftcd  any  thing  from  them.     The 
republic  fupplied  them  with  mules,  tents,  and  all 
the  carriages  necefiary  to  a  commander,  in  order 
to  prevent   their  taking  any  thing  from  the  allies. 
As  hofpicality  was  very  much  honoured  and  prac- 
tifed  in  thofe  times,  they  lodged  with  their  parti- 
cular friends,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  receiving 
them  at   Rome    in  their  turn,    when    they   came 
tuther.    When  they  lent  lieutenants  upon  any  fud- 
den    expedition,    the    cities   through   which    they 
pafled   received   orders    to    fupply    them   with   an 
hoife,   and  nothing  more.     *  Though  the  conful 
might  have  had  a  jufh   caufe  of  complaint  againil 
the   people   of    Pijenefte,    he  ought   not  to  have 
ufed,   or  rather  abukd,  the  authority  of  his  offic:\ 
to   make  them  fenfihle  of  it.     Their  filence,  whe- 
ther the  effect  of  moderation  or  excelTive  timidity, 
prevented  them  liom  laying  their   complaints  be- 
fore  the  Roman   people,    and  aurhorifed  the  ma- 
gillraies   from  thenceforth  to  make  that  new  yoke 
heavier  every   day-,    as   il  impunity,    in    the  liift 
inlbncc,    had  implied   the  aj-iiirobaiion  of  Rome, 
and  had  gi^ca    them  a   kind  of  right  to  ad   the 
fame  thing. 

•  Iiijurin  (the  fenfe  requires  Ira  to  be  read)  confulis  eti.imfi  jnlta, 
non  t.iineii  in  m  iglltiaui  e<erci.n(la,  &  lil.ntiiim  nimisr.ut  mo  iclhiin 
am  tiinidum  Pr;<^Me!llnonim,  j'ls  veluii  jnoWato^  ex'-nijilo  magillra,- 
tibus  lecit  ;r>uvIoiu:ii  in  d.es  talis  generis  imjicriorum.     Liv. 

The 
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The  antient  Romans,  far  from  behaving  in  this 
manner,  or  endeavouring  to  inrich  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  the  allies,  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
protedting  and  defending  them.  They  believed 
themfelves  fufficiently  paid  by  the  glory  of  their 
exploits,  and  often,  after  great  victories  and  illu- 
flrious  triumphs,  died  in  the  arms  of  poverty,  as 
they  had  lived.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  hiftoricsf 
abound  with  examples  of  this  kind. 

SECT.     IIL 

jdniieni  arms, 

T  is  not  my  deiign  in  this  phce  to  defcribe  ^\\ 
the  various  kinds  of  arms  ufed  by  the  foldiery 
of  all  nations.  1  fhall  confine  myfeif  principally^ 
according  to  my  cuilom,  to  thole  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who,  in  this  reft  e6l,  had  many  things 
common  to  both.  The  Romans  had  borrowed  the 
ufe  of  moil  of  them  from  the  Tufcans  and  Greeks, 
who  inhabited  Italy.  Florus  obferves,  that  *  Tar- 
quinius  Prifcus,  Vv-ho  was  defcended  from  the  Co- 
rinthians, introduced  abundance  of  the  Grecian 
cufloms  at  Rome. 

Armour  v/as  antiently  of  brafs,  and  afterwards 
ot  iron.      The  poets  ottcn  ufe  one  for  the  other. 

The  armour  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  that  of 
moil  other  nations,  was,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  the 
helmet,  the  cuirafs,  the  fhield,  the  lance,  and  the 
fword.     They  ufed  a!fo  the  bow  and  the  fling. 

The  helmet  was  a  defenfive  arm.our  for  the  head 
and  neck.  It  was  either  of  iron  or  brafs,  often  in 
the  form  of  the  head,  open  before,  and  leaving  the 
iace  uncovered.   There  were  head-pieces  that  might 

*  Tarquinius  Prifcus-— oiiundus  Corlntho,  Grcecum  ingenium 
Italitis  aitibus  mifcuit.     Flor.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

be 
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be  let  down  to  cover  the  face.  Upon  the  top  of 
them  they  placed  figures  of  animals,  lions,  leo|3a'-ds, 
griffins,  and  others.  They  adorned  them  wich 
plumes  of  feathers,  which  floated  in  the  wind,  and 
exalted  their  beaury. 

The  cuirafs  was  Called  in  Greek  SJpl,  a  name 
which  has  been  adopted  inro  the  Latin,  that  how- 
ever more  frequently  ufes  the  word  iorica.  At  firft 
cuirafles  were  made  either  of  iron  or  brafs,  in  two 
puces,  as  they  are  in  thefe  days  :  thefe  two  pieces 
were  taftcned  upon  the  fides  by  buckles.  Alexan-  Polya?R. 
der  Jett  the  tuir-.fs  only  the  two  pieces  which  co-  J^--'"etr. 
vered  the  breaft,  that  the  fear  of  being  wounded 
in  the  back,  which  had  no  defence,  might  prevent 
the  foldiers  from  fiying 

There  were  cuiraflcs  of  fo   hard   a  metal,  that  P!ut.  in 
they  were   abfoluteiy    of   proof    againft   weapons.  ^'^J^^g'"' 
Zoilus,  an  excellent  artift  in  this  way,  offered  two  ^'   ^ 
of  them  to  Demetrius,  firnamed  Poliorcetes.     To 
fhew  the  excellency  of  them,  he  caufed  a   dart   to 
be  difcharged  at  them  out  of  the   machine,  called 
a   catapulta,    at   the  diftance  of  only   twenty- fix 
paces.     How  violently  foever  the  dart  was  ihot,  ir 
made  no  impreffion,  and  fcarce  left  the  leait  mark 
upon  the  cuirafs. 

Many  nations  made  their  cuiiafles  of  flax  or 
wool  :  thefe  were  coats  of  arms  made  with  many 
folds,  which  refilled,  or  very  much  broke,  the 
force  of  blows.  That  with  which  Amafis  prefent-  iitic.I. 
cd  the  Lacedremonians,  was  of  wonderful  work- 1- s-  c.4;ni 
manfliip,  adorned  with  figures  of  various  animals, 
and  embroidered  with  gold.  What  was  mod  fur- 
prifing  in  tins  cuirafs  was,  that  every  thread  in  it, 
thouph  very  fmall,  was  compofed  of  three  hundred 
and  fixty  fmaller,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguifli. 

I  have  faid  thiuthc  cuirafs  was  called  /erica  in 
Latin.     This  v;ord  comes  iVom  lonm,  a  thong  or 

Vol.  I.  Z  ftiap 
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ftrap  of  leather,  becaufe  made  of  the  fi<in  of  beafts. 
And  from  the  French  word  mir  alfo  cuirafs  is  de- 
rived. The  cuirafs  of  the  Roman  legions  confifted 
of  thongs,  with  which  they  were  girt  from  the 
armpits  to  the  waift.  They  were  alfo  made  of  lea- 
ther, covered  with  plates  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
fcalcs,  or  of  iron  rings  twilled  within  one  ano- 
ther, in  the  form  of  chains.  Thefe  are  what  we 
call  coais  of  mail,  in  Latin,  lorica  hamis  conferta,  or 
hamato.. 

With  the  thcraic  of  the  Greeks  the  foldier  was 
much  lefs  capable  of  motion,  agility,  and  force : 
whereas  the  girts  of  leather,  fucceffiveiy  coverino- 
each  other,  lett  the  Roman  foldier  entire  liberty  of 
aftion,  and,  fitting  him  like  a  veft,  defended  him 
againft  darts. 

The  buckler  was  a  defenfive  piece  of  armour, 
proper  to  cover  the  body.  There  were  different 
forts  of  them. 

Scutum^  ^ui^i^,  or  <r«^©..  The  fhield.  This  buck- 
ler was  long,  and  fometimes  of  fo  immoderate  a 
fize,  that  it  would  cover  a  man  almoft  from  head 
to  foot.  Such  v/cre  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  men- 
Cyrop.1.7- tioned  by  Xenophon.  It  muft  have  been  very 
p.  17S.  large  amongft  the  Laced:i?monians,  as  they  could 
carry  the  body  of  one  who  had  been  killed  upon 
it.  From  v/hence  came  the  celebrated  injundion 
of  a  Spartan  mother  to  her  ion,  Vv'hen  he  fet  our. 
for  the  war  :  '^h  T«^  n  \r:\  rav,  that  is  to  fay,  EHher 
bring  back  ibis  buckler^  or  return  upon  it. 

It  was  the  greateft  difgrace  to  return  from  bat- 
tle with  the  lols  of  the  buckler-,  undoubtedly,  be- 
caufe it  llemed  to  argue,  that  the  foldier  had 
quitted  it  to  fly  the  more  eafily,  without  regard 
to  any  thing  but  faving  his  life.  The  reader  may 
remember,  that  Epaminondas,  m.ortaliy  wounded 
in  the  celebrarcd  battle  of  Manrinrea,  when  he 
was   carried  off  into  his  rent,  aflvcd    immediately, 

with 
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tvlth   con -ern   and  ennotion,  whether  his  buckler 
\vas  fate. 

Ciypeus^  »<^'7rU.  It  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Stutum.  It  is,  however,  certain,  tliat  they  were  dif- 
ferent ;  becaufe,  in  th<'  cenfus^  or  mufter,  made  by 
Servius  TulJius,  the  dypeus  is  given  to  thofe  of  the 
iirft  clafs,  and  the  fcuium  to  thofe  of  the  fecond. 
And  in  fad  the  Jcutum  was  long  and  fquare  :  the 
dypeus  round  and  fhorter.  Both  had  been  ufxi  by 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  After  *  the 
fiege  of  Veii,  the  fcutim  became  more  common. 
The -f  Macedonians  always  made  ule  of  the  dypeus^ 
except  perhaps  in  later  times. 

The  buckler  of  the  Roman  legions  was  convex, 
and   in  the  form  of  a  gutter-tile.     According  to 
Polybius  it  was  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  an 
half  broad.    Thefe  bucklers  were  antiently  made  of  Pint.  In 
wood,  fays  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Camillus :  but  ^'•"^• 
this  Roman  general  caufed  them  to  be  covered  wirh  ^"  ^^°' 
plates   of  iron,  to   make  them   the  better  defence 
again  ft  blows. 

The  Parma  was  a  fmall  round  buckler,  lighter 
and  fhorter  than  the  fcutmn,  ufed  by  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry.  The  light-armed  foot  and  the  ca- 
valry had  this  fhield. 

The  Pelta  was  almoft  the  fiime  thing  with  that 
called  cetra.  This  buckler  was  light,  in  the  form 
of  a  h:df  rhoon,  or  femi-circle,  on  the  top. 

The  Svv^oRD.  The  forms  of  it  were  very  diffe- 
rent, and  in  great  number  :  1  fhall  not  amufe  the 
reader  with  defcribing  them,  but  content  myfelf 
^vith  remarking,    J  that  there    were  long  fwords 

•  Clypcis  nntca  Roman!  ufi  :  deinJe,  pofi-qiiam  faifli  fv.nt  ftipen- 
iliari,  fcuta  pro  clypeis  fecric.     Li-v.  1.  8.  n.  8- 

\  Anna,  clypcus,  fa' iiT:ef;iic  illis  (Maceclonilxis  :)  Romano  fcu- 
tum,  majiis  coi[;ori  tegumentum.     Liv.  1.  9.  n.  19. 

T  Gallis  HiipHnifque  fcuta  eiufdem  formae  fere  tr.mt,  difpare";  ac 
dilfimik's  gladii.  Gallis  pnclongi,  ac  fniL-  mucroniVjiis  :  Hifjvino, 
punit  m  maris  qiiam  Cicfim  alfucto  peteie  holtcm,  brcvitatc  habiles, 
r  &  <;um  mucionibus.     Li'v.  1.  r-^.  n.  46. 

Z  2  without 
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without  points,  which  ferved  to  ftrike  with  the 
edge,  as  were  rhofe  oi  the  Gauls,  of  which  we  fhall 
foon  fpeak.  There  were  others  fliorter  and  ftrong- 
er,  which  had  both  point  and  edge,  punEiim  Cs? 
c^ftm^  fuch  as  the  Spanifh  fabres  were,  which  the 
Romans  borrowed  irom  them,  and  ufed  ever  after 
with  advantage.  *  With  thefe  fabres  they  cut  off 
arms  and  heads,  and  made  moft  horrible  wounds, 
at  one  blow. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  fword  was  worn  by 
the  antients,  was  not  always  alike.  The  Romans 
generally  wore  it  on  the  right  thigh,  to  leave  room, 
without  doubt,  for  the  moving  of  the  buckler  with 
more  freedom,  which  was  on  the  left  fide :  but,  in 
certain  rem.^ins  of  antiquity,  w«  fee  that  iheir  fol- 
diers  wore  them  on  the  left. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Ro- 
mans, the  two  moft  warlike  nations  ot  the  world, 
v/ore  fwords  in  times  of  peace  •,  nor  v.'as  duelling 
known  amonoft  them. 

Pikes  or  Lances  were  ufed  by  almofi  all  na- 
tions. Thofe  which  we  lee  upon  the  monuments, 
made  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  are 
about  fix  feet  and  an  half  long,  including  the  iron 
point. 

The  Sarilfa  of  the  Macedoni-ins  was  of  fo  pro- 
digious a  length,  that  one  could  fcarce  believe  fuch 
a  weapon  could  be  ufed,  if  all  the  ancients  did  not 
agree  in  this  point.  They  give  it  a  length  of  fix- 
teen  cubiti,  which  makes  eight  yaids. 

Bows  and  Ark.ov/s  are  of  the  mofl:  remote  an- 
tiquity. There  were  few  nations  who  did  not  vSq 
them.  The  Cretans  were  efleemed  excellent  ar- 
chers. We  do  not  find  that  the  Romans  ufed  the 
bow  in  the  ear.ieft  times  of  the  republic.     They 

*  GlaJio  Hifpanicnfi  detruncata  corpora  br.ichii?  abfciiTis,  aut 
tota  cervice  dclcdla,  ili'. ilk  Ti  coinoie  capita,  paleniiatjue  vil'cera,  <x 
ta'Jiutem  aliciin  vuhi^:'Uin  viiieiunc.     /.:■:-'.  I.  31.  ii.  H- 

mtroiluced 
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introduced  it  afterwards  •,  but  it  appears  th.it  they 
had  fcarce  any  archers  except  thole  oftiie  auxiHary 
troops. 

The  Sling  was  alfo  an  inflrument  of  war  much 
ufed  by  many  nations.  The  Balearians,  or  the 
people  of  the  iOands  now  called  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca, excelled  ac  the  fling.  They  were  fo  atten-  Veget.  de 
tive  in  exercifing  their  youth  in  the  ufe  of  it,  that  [fi'^V.^ifi. 
they  did  not  give  them  their  food  in  the  morning 
till  tJiey  had  hit  a  mark.  The  Balearians  were  very 
much  employed  m  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  gain- 
ing of  victories.  *  Livy  mentions  fome  cities  of 
Achaia,  Egium,  Patras,  and  Dyms,  whofc  inha- 
bitants were  ftill  more  dexterous  at  the  flina;  than 
the  Balearians.  They  threw  ftones  farther,  and 
with  greater  force  and  certainty,  never  failing  to 
liit  what  part  of  the  face  they  pleafed.  Their  flings 
difcharged  the  ftones  with  lb  much  force,  that 
neither  buckler  nor  head -piece  could  refill:  their  ini- 
petuofity ;  and  f  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  managed 
them  was  fuch,  according  to  the  Scripture,  that 
they  could  hit  an  hair,  v/ithout  the  ftones  going 
either  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  Inftead  of  ftones 
they  fometimes  c'narged  the  fling  wiih  balls  of  lead, 
which  it  carried  much  farther. 

Javelins.  There  are  two  forts  of  them,  which 
are : 

r^jj^©':  hajfa.  I  call  it  javelin.  It  was  a  kind 
of  dart  not  unlike  an  arrow,  the  wood  of  which 
was  generally  three  feet  long,  and  one  inch  thick. 
The  point  was  four  inc  hes  long,  and  tapered  to  fo 
fine  an  end,   that  it  bent  at  the  firft  ftroke   in   inch 

•  Lnngiu";,  ccrt-ufque,  &  valii-iiore  iftu  qunin  Balejwis  funilil'  r, 
CO  tclo  iifi  flint — Non  capita  folum  hoftiiim  vulneidhant,  fed  qvieiu 
I'jcvi:  deftirairent  oris.     Li'v.  1.  38.  n.  29. 

''•';  /rr  n'J  t/is  people  there  ivcre  feveii  hiindreA  moi  left-hnni't.i^ 
tv  ry  one  ,Quld  Jling  Jlones  at  nn  haif-brtnulh,  and  not  mifs.  Jmlg. 
Xa.   16. 

Z  3  a  ni.iA- 
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a  manner,  as  to  be  ufelefs  to  the  enemy.  The 
jight-armed  troops  ufed  it.  *  They  carried  feverai 
javeHns  in  their  left  hand,  with  which  they  held 
their  buckler,  in  order  to  have  the  ri^ht  free, 
either  to  dart  javelins  at  a  diitance,  or  to  ufe 
the  fword.  f  Livy  gives  each  of  them  ieven  ja- 
velins. 

'Yaak-  PHum.  I  call  this  the^r^^/y^w///z  J,  be- 
caiife  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  other.  I'he  le- 
gions darted  it  a^  the  enemy,  before  they  came  to 
clofe  fight.  When  they  had  neither  time  nor  room, 
they  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  charged  the 
enemy  fword  in  hand. 

The  Cavalry  had  almofl:  the  fame  arms  as  the 
foot:  the  helmet,  the  cuirafs,  the  fword,  the  lance, 
and  a  fmailer  or  lighter  buckler. 

We  fee  in  Homer,  that  in  the  Trojan  war  the 
moll  dillinguifhed  perfons  rode  on  chariots  drawn 
by  good  horfes,  with  an  efquire  or  charioteer,  in 
order  to  charge  through  battalions  with  the  greater 
vigour,  and  to  fight  with  more  advantage  from 
them.  But  people  were  foon  undeceived  in  thefe 
points,  by  the  double  inconvenience  of  being  (lop- 
ped fliort  by  hedges,  trenches,  and  ditches  ;°or  re- 
maining ufelefs  in  the  midfls  of  the  enemy,  wher^ 
the  hoi  ies  were  wounded. 

The  ufe  of  chariots  armed  with  fcythcs  was  after- 
wards introduced.  Thefe  were  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,  to  begin  it  by  breaking  the  enemy. 

*  Et  cum  cominus  venciant,  gladiis  a  velitibus  tracidabantur. 
Hic  miles  tnpedalem  pai.nam  liabet,  &  in  dextia  halbs,  nuibus 
emmus  iititui— Quod  f.  ,,ede  collato  pugnandum  eft,  tranllaiis  in 
Jaevani  halhs  ftnngit  iladiimi.     Li<v.\.  ^%.  i\.  zi. 

t  Eis  parmas  bieviores  quam  cquelbes,  &  ibptena  jaciila  quater- 
nos  Jonga  pedes  data,  piaefixa  feno,  quale  haftis  velitaribus  ineft. 
Liii.  1.  26.  n.  4. 

X  Arma  Romano   fcutiim &  pilum  baud  pauio  quam  bafta 

vehementius  idlu  miiluquc  lelun:.      Li  v.  1.  9.  n.  19. 

This 
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This  manner  of  fighting  was  at  firfl;  in  great  ufe 
amongfl  all  the  people  of  the  Eaft,  and  was  be- 
lieved decifive  with  regard  to  victory.  The  people 
who  excelled  moll  in  the  art  of  war,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  did  not  adopt  it  •,  finding  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  cries  of  the  troops  attacked  in  this 
manner,  the  difcharges  of  the  light-armed  foldiers, 
and,  ftill  more  than  either,  the  unevennefs  of  the 
ground,  rendered  all  the  equipage  of  theie  chariots 
inefFe6lual,  and  often  even  pernicious  to  thofe  who 
employed  them. 

The  nations  who  had  elephants  amongft  them, 
as  thofe  of  the  Eaft  and  Africa,  believed  that  thofe 
animals,  no  lefs  docile  than  terrible  from  their  force 
and  enormous  fize,  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  them 
in  battles.  Accordingly,  when  initruCtcd  and  guid- 
ed with  art,  they  did  them  great  fcrvice.  They 
carried  their  guides  upon  their  backs,  and  were 
ufually  placed  in  the  front  of  their  armies.  Ad- 
vancing from  thence,  they  broke  the  clofeft  ranks 
with  an  impetuofity  that  nothing  could  refift^ 
cruflicd  whole  battalions  v/ith  their  vaft  weight, 
and  diffufed  univcrlal  terror  and  diforder.  To  im- 
prove their  effeft,  towers  were  placed  on  their 
backs,  v.hic'h  were  like  portable  baftions,  from 
the  tops  of  which  chofen  troops  difcharged  darts 
and  javelins  upon  the  enemy,  and  compleated  their 
defeat. 

This  cuftom  fubfiRcd  long  amongft  the  nations 
I  fpeak  of,  from  whom  it  paftcd  to  other  people, 
who  had  learned  by  fatal  experience,  how  capable  " 
thofe  animals  were  of  contributing  to  victories. 
Alexander,  ha\'ing  conquered  the  nations  fubje(5l  to 
the  Perfian  empire,  and  afterwards  India,  began  to 
make  ufe  of  elephants  in  his  expeditions  i  and  his 
fucceffors,  in  their  wars  with  each  other,  rendered 
fhe  ufe  of  them  very  common.  Pyrrhus  tranfported 
Z  4  fyme 
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fome  into  Italy ;  and  the  Romans  learned  of  that 
general,  and  afterwards  of  Hannibal,  the  advan- 
tage to  be  made  of  them  in  a  day  of  battle.  *  It 
was  in  the  war  againft  Philip,  that  they  ufed  them 
for  the  firfl:  time. 

But  this  advantage,  as  gre?.t  as  it  appeared,  was 
balanced   by   inconveniences  that  at  length  made 
them  difapprove  of  the  ufe  of  elephants.     The  o-e- 
neials,  inllrudcd   by  experience,  rendered   the  at- 
tack of  thoie  beads   ineffeduai,  by  ordering  their 
troops  to  open  and  give  them  free  paflage.    Befides 
this,    the   fiightrul    cries    of  the   enemy's    army, 
joined  with  an  hail  of  darts  and  Hones,  difcharged 
on  all  fides  by  the  arciiers  and   Gingers,  put   them 
into  confufion,   made  them  mad  and  furious,  and 
often  obliged  them  to  turn  upon  their  own  troops, 
and  commie   the   h.vock  amongft  them   intended 
Liv.i.  27.  agalnll  the  enemy.     At  fuch  times,  he  who  guided 
"^^  «•        the   elephant  was  obliged,  lor  avoiding  that  mif- 
fortune,  to  plunge  an  iron  l],ike   into  their  heads, 
upon  which  th^y  ieil  dead  immedi.itely. 
Veget.1.3.      Camels,  befides  being  employed   to  carry,  were 
XeVop'a.     ^1^'^  o^ /ervice   in  battles.      They  had   this   conve- 
inCy.op.   nience  in  them,  that  in   dry   and   fandy  countries 
1.  7. p.176.  they  could  fupport  thirft  with  eafe.     Cyrus   made 
great  ufe  of  them  iii  the  battle  again 0:  Crcefus,  and 
they  contributed  very  much  to  the  vidory  he  gained 
over   him,    becaufe   the  horfes  of  the  latter,    not 
being  able  to  fupport  the  fmell  of  them.,  were  im- 
LJv.  1.37.  mediately  put  into  diforder.    We  find,  in  Livy,  the 
«■  40-        Arabian  archers  mounted  on  camels  wirh  fwords  of 
fix  leer  iong,^  to   reach  the  er.emy  from  the  high 
backs  of  thofe  animals.     Sometimes   two  Arabian 
archers  fai:  back  to  back  upon  the  fame  camel,  in 

*  Confiil  in  pclcm  defcciulif-,  ante  fic^n.i  prima  Incatis  elepliarsfis : 
quo  auxiiio  tuin  prinium  Rom^ni,  qi:ia  captos  a!i:inot  beilo  Purico 
habebuiit,  ua  funt,     Liv.  1.  31.   n.  36. 

order 
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prder  to  be  able,  even  in  flying,  to  difcharge  their 
darts  and  arrows  againft  their  purfuers. 

Ntither  the  elephants  nor  camels  were  of  any 
fervice  in  armies,  in  romparilcn  with  that  of  the 
horle.  1  hat  animal  leems  defigned  by  nature  for 
battles.  There  is  Ibmething  martial  in  liis  air,  his 
cheft,  his  {)ace,  as  Job  fo  well  obferves  in  his  ad-  Job  xxxix, 
mirabJc  deibription  of  him.  »9— *5- 

In  many  countries,  the  horfe  as  well  as  horfeman 
were  entirely  covered  with  armour  of  iron:  thefe 
were  called  cataphroMi  equiles. 

But  what  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend,  amongfi: 
all  tiie  antient  people,  the  horle  had  neither  ftirrups 
nor  faddle,  and  the  riders  never  ufed  boots.  Edu- 
cation, exercife,  and  habit,  had  accuilomed  them 
not  to  want  thofe  aids  -,  and  even  not  to  perceive 
that  there  was  any  occafion  for  them.  There  were 
Ibme  horfemen,  fuch  as  the  Numidians,  who  did 
not  know  fo  much  as  the  ufe  ot  bridles  to  guide 
their  horfes,  and  who,  notwithftanding,  by  their 
voice  oniy.  or  the  ufe  of  the  heel  or  fpur,  made 
them  advance,  fall  back,  (top,  turn  to  the  right 
or  left-,  in  a  word,  perform  all  the  evolutions  of 
the  befl:  difciplined  cavalry.  Sometimes,  having 
two  horfcs,  they  leaped  from  one  to  the  other  even 
in  the  hfat  ol  battle,  to  eafe  the  firll:  when  fatigued. 
Thele  Numidians,  as  well  as  the  Parthlans,  were 
never  more  terrible,  than  when  they  feemed  to  fly 
throu2;h  fear  and  cowardice.  For  then,  Hicinti 
fuddenly  about,  ihey  difcharged  their  darts  or 
arrows  upon  the  enemy,  who  expccftcd  nothing 
lefs,  and  fell  upon  them  with  more  impetuofity 
than  ever. 

I  have  related  hitherto  what!  found  mofl:  im- 
portant concerning  the  arms  of  the  antients.  In 
all  timrs  the  great  captains  had  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  armour  of  their  troops.  They  did  not 
carti  whether  they  glittered  or  not  with  gold  and 

fiiverj 
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filver ;  they  left  fuch  idle  ornaments  to  foft  and 
effeminate  nations,  like  the  Perfians.  They  *  ap- 
proved a  more  lively  and  martial  brightnefs,  one 
that  might  infpire  terror,  fuch  as  was  that  of  fteel 
and  brafs. 
Xenoph.  It  was  not  only  the  brightnefs,  but  the  quality 
1.2!'p.4o.  of  the  arms  in  particular,  to  which  great  generals 
'  were  attentive.  The  ability  o\  Cyrus  the  Great, 
wasjuftly  admired,  who,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
camp  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  changed  the  arms  of 
his  troops.  Moft  of  them  ufed  almoft  only  the 
bow  and  javelin,  and  confequently  fought  only  at 
a  diftance-,  a  kind  of  fight,  wherein  the  greater 
number  had  eafily  the  fuperiority.  He  aimed  them 
with  bucklers,  cuiralles,  and  fwords  or  axes,'  ia 
order  to  their  being  in  a  condition  to  come  to  clofe 
fight  immediately  with  the  enemy,  whofe  mul- 
titude thereby  became  ufelefs.  Jphicrates,  the 
celebrated  general  of  the  Athenians,  made  feve- 
ral  ufeful  alterations  in  the  armour  of  the  fol- 
diers,  in  regard  to  their  fhields,  pikes,  fwords,  and 
cuirafTes. 
Piin.  in  Philopoemen  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved  in  its  place, 

''360!  changed  the  armour  of  the  Ach^ans,  which,  be- 
fore him,  was  very  deftftive  ;  and  that  alteration 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  render  them  fuperior 
to  all  their  enemies.  There  are  many  examples 
of  this  kind,  which  it  would  be  too  lon.o-  to  repeat 
here,  that  Tnew,  of  what  advantage  to  an  army  is 
the  ability  of  a  general,  when  applied  to  reforming 
whatever  may  be  defective;  and  how  dangerous  jt 
it  is  tenacioufly  to  retain  cuftoms  eftabliflied  by 
length  of  time,  without  daring  to  make  any  altera- 
tions in  them,  however  judicious  and  necefTary. 

■*  Macedoniim  (iiTpar  acies    ernt ;   equis  virifque,  non  aiiro,  non 
Oifculon  velte,  led  ftno  atque  xix  fulgentibqs.    ^  Curt.  ].  3.  c.  3 

No 
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No  people  were  ever  more  remote  from  this 
fcrupjiOLis  attachment  than  the  Romans.  Having 
attentively  ftudied  what  their  neighbours  and  ene- 
mies piadliled,  they  well  knew  how  to  apply  it  to 
their  own  advantage  ;  and  by  the  different  altera- 
tions they  introduced  in  their  armies,  as  well  with, 
regard  to  their  armour,  as  whatever  elfe  related 
to  military  affairs,  they  rendered  thenifelves  in- 
vincible. 


ARTICLE     IV. 

SECT.     I. 

Preliminary  cares  of  the  general. 

AL  L  that  we  have  feen  hitherto,  the  raifing 
of  troops,  their  pay,  their  arms,  their  pro- 
vifions,  is  in  a  manner  only  the  mechanifm  of 
war.  There  are  other  dill  more  important  cares, 
that  depend  upon  the  general's  ability  and  expe- 
rience. 

Thofe,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  moft 
in  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  have  always 
believed  it  particularly  incumbent  on  the  general 
to  fettle  the  plan  of  the  war  •,  to  examine  whether 
it  is  moil  neceffary  to  aft  upon  the  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive ;  to  concert  his  meafures  for  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thofe  purpofes-,  to  have  an  exa6l  know- 
ledge of  the  country  into  which  he  marches  his 
armyi  to  know  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
enemy's  troops;  to  penetrate,  if  poffible,  his  de- 
figns  •,  to  take  proper  meafures  at  diftance  for  dif- 
Concerting  them  ;  to  forefee  all  the  events  that  may 
happen,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  them  j  and  to 

keep 
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keep  all  his  refolutions  fo  well  difguifed  and  fo 
fecrec,  chat  no  part  of  them  elcapes  him  and  takes 
air.  In  this  lalt  point,  perhaps,  nothing  was  ever 
better  obferved  than  amongft  us,  in  the  war  lately 
»736'       terminated  ;  which  is  not  a  little  for  the  honour  of 

the  miniftry  and  officers. 
Liv.^l.  4-4.  ^g  j-iave  feen,  in  the  war  againft  Perfeus,  the 
wife  precautions  taken  by  Paulus  Emilius,  before 
opening  the  campaign,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  fuccefs  of  it ;  which  precautions 
were  the  principal  caufe  of  his  conquering  that 
prince. 

It  is  upon  thefe  preliminary  provlfioHS  the  fuccefs 
of  enrerprifes  depends.  And  it  was  by  them  Cyrus 
began,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  the  camp  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  who  had  not  thought  ot  taking 
any  fuch  mcafures. 

it  is  amazing  to  confider  the  orders  given  by 
the  fame  Cyrus,  before  he  marched  againft  the 
enemy  •,  and  the  immenfe  detail  into  which  he 
entered  with  refpcift  to  all  the  necelllnies  of  the 
army. 

He  was  to  march  fifteen  days  through  countries 
that  had  been  deftroyed,  and  in  which  there  were 
neither  provifions  nor  forage  :  he  ordered  enough 
of  both  for  twenty  days  to  be  carried,  and  that  the 
foldiers,  infleadoi'  loading  themfelves  witii  baggage, 
ihould  exchange  that  burthen  for  an  equal  one  ot 
provifions;,  Vv-ithout  troubling  themfelves  about 
Ix-ds  or  covtrlids  for  flceping,  the  want  of  which 
their  fatigue  v/ould  lupply.  They  were  accuflom- 
ed  to  drink  wine,  and,  to  prevent  the  fudden  change 
of  their  drink  from  making  them  fick,  he  ordered 
them  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  with  them,  and 
to  ufe  themfelves  by  degrees  to  do  without  it,  and 
to  content  themfelvts  with  water.  He  advifed 
tliem  alio  to  carry  f;lt  provifions  along  with  them., 

hand- 
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hand  mills  for  grinding  corn,  and  medicines  for 
the  Tick :  to  put  into  every  carriage  a  fickle  and 
a  mattock,  and  upon  every  beail  of  burthen  an  ax 
and  a  fey  the,  and  to  take  care  to  fupply  themfelves 
with  a  thoufand  other  neceifaries.  He  carried  alio 
along  with  him  fmiths,  fhoemakers,  and  other 
workmen,  with  all  manner  of  tools  u'.ed  in  their 
trades.  For  the  reft,  he  declared  publicly,  that 
whoever  would  charge  himfelf  with  the  care  of 
fending  provifions  to  the  camp,  fhould  be  honoured 
and  rewarded  by  himfelf  and  his  friends ;  and  even 
if  they  wanted  money  for  that  fervice,  provided 
they  would  give  fccurity,  and  engage  to  follow 
the  army,  he  would  affilt  them  with  it.  A  detail 
of  this  kind,  part  of  which  I  have  omitted,  is 
not  unworthy  of  a  general,  nor  a  great  prince,  as 
Cyrus  was. 

We  fee  in  Periclcs's  harangue  to  the  Athenians,  Thucyd. 
in  regard  to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  how  much  ^-  9- 
that  great  man,  who  adminiftered  the  affairs  of  his 
republic  with  fo  much  wifdom,  excelled  in  the  fci- 
ence  of  war,  and  how  vaft  and  profound  his  fore- 
fight  was.  He  regulated  the  plan  of  the  war,  not 
only  for  one  campaign,  but  for  its  whole  dura- 
tion i  and  fettled  it  upon  the  perfeft  knowledge  he 
had  himfelf,  and  imparted  to  the  Athenians,  of  the 
Laredsemonian  forces.  He  determined  them  to 
fliut  themfelves  up  within  their  walls,  and  to  fuf- 
fer  their  lands  to  be  ruined,  rather  than  hazard  a 
battle  againft  an  army  much  more  numerous  than 
their  own  •,  whilft,  on  his  fide,  he  went  with  a  fleet 
to  ravage  the  whole  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  He 
recommended  to  them  efpecially  not  to  form  any 
enterprifc-s  abroad,  and  not  to  think  of  any  new 
conquefts,  upon  which  conditions  he  aflured  them 
of  vidory.  It  was  from  defpiiing  this  advice,  and 
cacrying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  tl.at  the  Athenians 

were  ruined. 

V/as 
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Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  wife  or  better 
concerted  than  Hannibal's  plan  of  attacking  the 
Romans  in  their  own  country  !  He  propofed  the 
fame  defign  to  Antiochus,  which  would  have  dif- 
trefled  the  Romans  exceedingly,  had  he  followed 
it :  but  that  prince  had  neither  fufficie-nt  extent  of 
mind,  nor  dilcernment  enough,  to  comprehend  its 
whole  advantage  and  wifdom. 

Alexander  had  perhaps  been  flopped  fhort,  reduced 
by  famine,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  his  own 
kingdom,  if  Darius,  as  we  have  obferved  above, 
had  deftroyed  the  country  through  which  his  army 
was  to  pafs,  and  had  made  a  powerful  diverfion 
in  Macedonia,  as  Memnon,  one  of  his  generalsj 
and  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  antiquity,  ad- 
vifed  him. 

To  form  fuch  plans  is  not  to  make  war  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  a  manner  by  chance,  and  to 
wait  till  events  determine  us  ;  but  to  ad:  like  a 
great  man,  and  with  a  jufi:  knowledge  of  the  caufe 
we  have  in  hand.  *  Enterprifes,  concerted  with  fo 
much  wifdom,  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

*  Qui  viflorlam  cupit,  milites  imbuat  diligenter.     Qui  fecundos 
optat  eventus,  diniicet  arte,   non  cal'u.     Fi'get.i.'^.     hi  prologo. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     II. 

Departure  and  march  of  the  troops. 

TH  E   beginning  and  end  of  the  war,  the  de-  Xenoph. 
parture  and  retuin  of  the  troops,  were  al- '"  <^-yop. 
ways  iblemnifed  by  public  afls  of  religion  and  fa- ''  '" 
crifices. 

The  reader  undoubtedly  remembers,  that,  in  the 
advice  Cambyfes,  king  of  the  Perfians,  gave  hit 
fon  Cyrus,  when  he  fet  out  for  his  firft  campaign, 
he  infifted  principally  upon  the  neceffity  of  not  un- 
dertaking any  action  great  or  fmall,  either  for  him- 
lelf  or  others,  without  having  iirft  confulted  the 
gods,  and  offered  facrifices  to  them.  He  obferved  Ibid. !.  2. 
this  counfel  with  furprifing  exadnefs.  When  he 
arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  he  facrificed 
victims  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  thofe  of 
Media,  as  foon  as  he  entered  it,  to  implore  their 
aid,  and  that  they  would  be  propitious  to  him. 
His  hiitorian  is  not  afhamed  to  repeat  in  many 
places,  that  this  prince  took  great  crire,  upon  all 
occafions,  to  difcharge  this  duty,  upon  which  he 
made  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes  depend. 
Xenophon  himfelf,  a  warrior  and  plnlofopher,  ne- 
ver engaged  in  any  important  affair,  without  hav- 
ing firlt  confulted  the  gods. 

All  Homer's  heroes  appear  very  religious,  and 
have  recourfe  to  the  divinity,  on  all  occafions  and 
dangers. 

Alexander  the  Great  did  not  quit  Europe,  and 
enter  Afia,  without  having  firll  invoked  the  divi- 
nities of  both. 

Hannibal, 


n.  zi. 
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Liv.  I.  21.  Hannibal,  before  he  engaged  in  ttie  war  a 
gainfl:  the  Romans,  went  exprefsly  to  Cadiz,  V 
acquit  himfelf  of  the  vows  he  had  made  to  Her 
cules,  and  to  implore  his  proteftion  by  new  ones 
for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  he  had  under 
taken.  .  . 

The  Greeks  were  very  religious  obfervers  of  thi 
duty.  Their  armies  never  took  the  field  withou 
being  attended  by  arufpices,  facrificers,  and  othe. 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  of  which  the; 
believed  it  their  duty  to  be  allured  before  they  ha 
zarded  a  battle. 

But,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Romam 
were  the  mod  exaci  in  their  recourle  to  the  divlA 
nity,  either  *  in  the  beginning  of  their  wars,  in 
the  great  dangers  to  which  they  found  themfelves 
fbmecimes  expofed,  or  after  their  vidories  •,  and  , 
afcribed  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  fo^ely  to  the 
care  they  had  taken  to  render  this  homage  to  theii 


gods 


They  were  miftaken  in  the  objeft,  not  the  prin- 
ciple ;  and  this  univcrfal  cuftom  of  all  nations 
fhews,  that  they  always  acknowledged  a  fupreme 
almighty  Being,  who  governed  the  world,  and  dif- 
pofed  at  his  will  of  all  events,  and  in  particular 
of  thofe  of  war,  attentive  to  the  prayers  and  vows 
addreffed  to  him. 

*  Ejus  belli  (contra  Annibalcm)  causa  fupplicatio  per  urbem  ha- 
bltaj  atqiie  adorati  dii,  ut  bene  ac  feliciter  eveniret  quod  bellum 
popuhis  Romanus  juiriffet.     Z/-i'.  1.  21.  n.  17. 

Civitas  religiola,  in  principiis  majcimc;  novorum  bdlorum,  fi;p« 
plicatioiieb  habuit.     Id.  \.  31.  u-  9. 


March 
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March  of  the  army. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  army 
aflembled  at  the  time  and  place  fixed,  it  began 
to  march.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  fhall  fpeak 
only  of  the  Romans  in  this  place :  from  whence 
the  Reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  other  na- 
tions. 

It  is  amazing  to  confider  the  loads  under  which 
the  foldiers  marched.  Befides  their  arms,  fays* 
Cicero,  the  buckler,  the  fword,  the  helmet,  (the 
javelins,  or  half-pikes,  might  be  added)  befides 
thefe  arms  which  they  confidered  no  more  as  a 
burthen  than  their  limbs,  for  they  faid  their  arms 
were  in  a  manner  a  foldier*s  members,  they  carried 
provifions  for  feveral  days,  and  fometimes  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  with  all  the  implements  for 
dreffing  their  food,  and  each  a  flake  or  palifado  of 
confiderable  weight,  -f  Vegetius  recommends  the 
exercifing  young  foldiers,  in  carrying  a  weight  of 
above  five  and  forty  pounds  a  day's  march  in  the 
ufual  pace  of  the  army,  in  order  to  their  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it  againft  times  of  occafion  and  ne- 

♦  Noftrl  exercltus  primum  unde  nomen  habeat,  vides.  Deinde 
qui  labor,  quantus  agminis !  ferre  plus  dimidiati  menfis  cibaria, 
ferre  fi  quid  ad  ufum  velint,  ferre  vallum  :  nam  Icutum,  gladium, 
galeam  in  onere  noftri  milites  non  plus  numerant  quam  Inimeros, 
lacertos,  manus.  Arnia  enim  membra  militis  eflk  ducunt  ;  qu» 
quidem  ita  gerunt  apte,  ut,  fi  ufus  ioret,  abjeflis  oneribus,  expe- 
ditis  armis,  ut  membris,  pugnare  poflint.     Cic.  Tufcnl.  a.  n.  37. 

■\  Pondus  quoque  bajulare  ufque  ad  60  libra?  &  iter  facere 
gradu  milifari,  frequentilTime  cogendi  funt  juniores,  quibus  in 
aiduis  expeditionibus  ncceflitas  imminet  ar.nojiam  pariter  Si  arma 
portandi.     Vegel,  1.  i.  c.  19. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  ceflity. 
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cefTity.     *  And  this  was  the  pradice  of  the  antient 

Koman  foidiers. 

vcget.l.i.      Xhe  Lifua!  i*  march  of  the  Roman  army,  accord- 

^'  "'^'        ing  to  Vegctius,  was  twenty  thoufand  paces  a  day; 

that  is  to  lay,  at  lead   fix   leagues,  allowing   three 

thoufand  paces  to  each   league.     Three   times    a 

month,  to    accuftom  the  foidiers   to   it,  the  foot 

as  well  as  horfe  were  obliged  \o  take  this  march, 

Debeil.     By  an  exa6l  calculation  of  what  Csefar  relates  of  a 

^  ^  ^  ^*  fudden  m.uxh,  which  he  made  at  the  time   he  be- 

fieged  Gergovia,  we  find  that  in  four  and  twenty 

hours  he  marched  fifty  thoufand  paces.     This  he 

did  with  the  utmoft  expedition.     In  reducing  it  to 

lefs  than  half,  it  makes  the  ufual  day's  march  of 

fix  leagues. 

Xenoph.         Xenoplion  regularly  fets  down  the  days  marches 

deExped.  ^f  j-j^^  troops,  who  rcrumed  into  Greece  after  the 

p.^zj'.   '  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and   made  the  fine 

retreat  fo    much  celebrated  in  hiftory.     All   thefe 

marches,  one  with  the  other,  were  ^  fix  parafan- 

ga's,  that  is  to  fay,  more  than  fix  of  our  leagues. 

The  ufual   marches   of  our  armies   are  far   from 

being  fo  long;  and  it  is  not  eafy   to  comprehend 

how  the  antients  made  them  fo.     Their  meafures 

have  varied  very  much,  which  perhaps   is  the  rea- 

fon  of  this  difference  between  their  day's  march 

and  ours. 

*  Non  feciis  ac  patriis  acer  Romaniis  in  annis 
Injiifto  f'ub  falce  viam  cum  carpit,  &  hofti 
Ante  expc61atum  pofitis  flat  in  agmine  caftris. 

rirg.  Ggorg.  1.  3, 
As  'when  the  nvarlike  Roman  under  arms, 
Cbargd^vtih  a  baggage  of  unequal  iveight^ 
Purfues  his  jrtarcby  and  iinexpedcd J]ands 
Pitching  his  fudden  tent  before  the  Joe.  Trap. 

•f-  Militari  gradu  viginti  millia  paffuiim  horis  duntaxat  quinque 
*ftivis  conficicnda  funt.     Feget.  1.  i.e.  9. 

X  'The  Parafanga  ivas  a  Perfian  mcafure  of  the  ivays.  The  lea/t 
corffted  of  thirty  JIadia,  each  fiadium  of  a  hundred  and  t%venty-Jive 
geometrical  paces.- 

The 
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The  conful,  and  even  the  di6lator,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  on  foot,  becaufe  the  greateft 
force  of  the  Romans  confifting  in  the  infantry, 
they  believed  it  neceflary  for  the  general  to  remain 
always  at  the  head  of  the  battalions.  But,  as  age 
or  infirmity  might  difable  the  dictator  to  fupport 
that  fatigue,  *  before  he  kt  out  for  the  army,  he 
applied  to  the  people,  to  demand  a  difpeniation 
from  obferving  that  law  eftablifhed  by  antient 
cuftom,  and  permifllon  to  ride  On  horfeback. 
^  Suetonius  reprefents  Julius  C^efar  as  indefati- 
gable, marching  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  fome- 
times  on  horfeback,  but  generally  on  foot,  and 
bareheaded,  however  the  fun  fhined,  or  how  hard 
foever  it  rained.  :j:  Pliny  praifes  Trajan,  for  having 
accuftomed  himfelf  early  to  march  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  under  his  command,  without 
ever  ufing  either  chariot  or  horfe,  thouo;h  he  had 
immenfe  countries  to  traverfe ;  and  he  always  did 
the  fame  after  he  became  emperor.  C^far,  of 
whom  I  fpoke  juft  before,  either  fwam  or  forded 
rivers.  It  was  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  fame, 
and  to  fupport  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  that  the 
young  Romans  exercifed  themfelves  in  horfe  and 
foot  races,  and,  all  covered  with  fweat  after  fuch 
violent  exercifes,  threw  themfelves  into  the  Tyber, 
and  fwam  over  it.  Care  was  taken  to  form  thofe 
for  feveral  years  that  were  to  recruit  the  legions, 
and  had  not  ferved  before.  For  this  purpofe 
they  made  choice  of  the  moft  healthy,  the  moft 
adive,    and  the  moft  robuft.     They  were  exer- 

*  Dictator  tulit  ad  populum,  ut  cquum  afccndere  liccict.  Li-v, 
1.  23.  n.  14.. 

■|-  Laboris  ultra  fidem  paticns  erat :  in  agmine  noninmqiiam 
equo,  fspius  pedibus  anteibat,  capite  deteflo  feu  fol  feu  imber  cfTet. 
Suet  on.  in  Jul.  Caf. 

X  Per  hoc  omne  fpatium  cum  legiones  duceres— — -non  vahicu- 
lum  unquam,  non  equum  refpexifti.     Plin.  in  Trajan, 

A  a  2  cifed 
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cifed  by  fatigues,  marches,  and  toils,  which  were 
gradually  increafed  -,  and  luch  as  experience  fiiewed 
to  be  unequal  to  this  dilciphne  were  diimiffed,  and 
only  tried  ibldiers  retained,  v.'ho  formed  a  body  of 
chofen  troops. 

It  was  this  manly,  hardy,  and  robufl:  education, 
which  at  Rome,  and  long  before  at  Sparta,  and 
in  Perfia,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  made  the  foidiery 
indefatigable  and  invincible. 


I 


SECT.     III. 

ConJlruLiion  and  fortification  of  the  camp. 

Suppofe  the  army  upon  a  march.  Though  \t 
were  ftill  in  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  had 
only  one  night  to  pafs  in  a  place,  it  incamped  in 
all  the  forms,  with  no  other  difference,  than  that 
the  camp  was  lefs  fortified  there  perhaps  than  in 
the  enemy's  country.  From  thence  comes  this 
manner  of  fpeaking  fo  ufual  in  Latin  authors, 
primis  cajtris^  fectindis  caflr'is,  &c.  at  the  firll  camp, 
at  the  fecond  camp :  to  fignify  the  firft  or  fecond 
day's  march;  becaufe,  however  fliort  their  flay 
was  to  be  in  a  place,  they  never  failed  to  form 
Liv.  1.  37.  a  camp  in  it.  They  called  it  ftativa,  when  they 
were  to  Hay  feveral  days  in  it :  ibi  plures  diesfiativa 
hahuit. 

This  exaclnefs  of  the  Romans  in  their  own 
country  fulHciently  intimates  their  ftridtnefs  when 
in  fight  of,  or  near,  the  enemy.  It  was  a  law 
amongft  them,  cftablifhed  by  long  cufi:om,  never 
to  hazard  a  battle,  till  they  had  finiflied  their  camp. 
We  have  feen  Paulus  Emilius  fpend  and  arreft  the 
ardour  of  his  whole  army  to  attack  Perfeus,  for  no 
other  reufon,    but  becaufe  they   had  not    formed 

their 
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their  camp.  *  \\\  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  the 
commanders  of  tlie  Roman  army  were  reproached 
with  having  omitted  this  wife  precaution,  and  the 
Jols  of  the  battle  of  AUia  was  partly  atiriLiuted  to 
it.  The  fuccefs  of  arms  being  uncertain,  the  Ro- 
mans wifely  took  care  to  fecure  themfelves  a  re- 
treat in  cafe  of  the  word.  The  fortified  camp  put 
a  ftop  to  the  enemy's  vidoiy,  received  the  troops 
that  retired  in  fafety,  inabled  them  to  renew  the 
battle  with  more  fuccefs,  and  prevented  their  being 
entirely  routed  ;  whereas,  without  the  refuge  of  a 
camp,  an  army,  though  compofed  of  good  troops, 
was  expofed  to  a  final  defeat,  and  to  being  inevit- 
ably cut  to  pieces. 

The  camp  was  of  a  fquare  form,  contrary  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  who  made  theirs  round. 
+  The  citizens  and  allies  divided  the  work  equally 
between  them.  If  the  enemy  were  near,  part  of 
the  troops  continued  under  arms,  whilft  the  reft 
were  employed  in  throwing  up  the  intrenchments. 
They  began  by  digging  trenches  of  greater  or  lefs 
depth,  according  to  the  cccafion.  They  were  at 
leafl:  eight  feet  broad  by  fix  deep :  but  they  were 
often  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  fometimes  m.ore, 
to  fifteen  or  twenty.  Of  the  earth  dug  out  of  the 
fofle,  and  thrown  up  on  the  fide  of  the  camp, 
they  formed  the  parapet  or  breaft-work,  and,  to 
make  it  the  firmer,  they  mingled  it  with  turf  cut 
in  a  certain  fize  and  form.  Upon  the  brow  of 
this  parapet  the  palifadoes  were  planted.   I  fliall  re- 

*  Ibi  Trilnini  militiim  non  loco  caftris  ante  capto,  non  prae- 
munito  vallo  quo  receptus  efict inftiuunt  acicm.     L'fv.  1.  5. 

"•  37- 

f  Trifarium  Romani  inunicbant,  alius  exercitus  prxllo  intentus 
flahat.     l.inj. 

Caffar fino-ula  lafera   caftroium    finfi;iilis  attribnit   Ict^ioiiibu9 

iTiunicnda,  foffamque  ad  eandeni  majriiitudincm  prxfiti  jiiliet  j  re- 
liquas  luf^ioncs  in  uiniis  cxpcditas  contra  holieni  conitiiuit.  Caf.  de 
bell,  civ  J.  1.  I. 

A  a  3  peat 
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peat  all  that  Polybius  remarks  upon  thefe  ftakes^ 
with  which  the  intrenchment  of  the  camp  was 
ftrengthened,  though  I  have  ai.cadydone  it  elle- 
where,  becaufe  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it.  He 
fpeaks  of  them,  upon  the  occafion  of  the  order 
given  by  Q^  Flatninius  to  his  troops,  to  cue 
flakes  againit  the  time  they  fhould  have  occafion 
to  ufe  them. 
iPolvb  This  cuttom,  fays  Polybius,  which  is  eafy  to 

1. 17.  p.  put  in  practice  amongft  the  Romans,  paffs  for 
754->  755'  impofllble  with  the  Greeks.  They  can  hardly 
fupport  their  own  weight  upon  their  marches  : 
whilil  the  Romans,  notvv^ithl^anding  the  buckler 
which  hangs  at  their  flioulders,  and  the  javelins 
which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  load  themfelves 
alfo  with  flakes  or  palifadoes,  which  are  very  difle- 
Tent  from  thole  of  the  Greeks.  With  the  latter, 
thofe  are  befl  which  have  many  flrong  branches 
^bout  the  trunk.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
leave  only  three  or  four  at  moft  upon  it,  and  that 
only  on  one  fide.  In  this  manner  a  man  can  carry 
two  or  three  bound  together,  and  much  more  ufe 
may  be  made  of  them.  Thofe  of  the  Greeks  are 
more  eafily  pulled  up.  If  the  flake  be  fixed  by 
itfelf,  as  its  branches  are  flrong,  and  in  great  num- 
ber, two  or  three  foldiers  will  eafily  pull  it  away; 
and  thereby  an  opening  is  made  for  the  enemy, 
without  reckoning  that  the  neighbouring  flakes 
will  be  loofened,  becaufe  their  branches  are  too 
fhort  to  be  interwoven  with  each  other.  But  this 
is  not  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.  The  branches 
of  their  palifadoes  are  fo  ftrongly  inferted  into  each 
other,  that  it  is  hard  to  diftinguilTi  the  (lake  they 
belong  to.  And  it  is  as  little  practicable  to  thruft 
the  hand  through  thefe  branches  to  pull  up  the 
palifadoes,  becaufe,  being  well  fadened  and  twifted 
together,  they  leave  no  opening,  and  are  carefully 

fharpened 
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fharpened  at  their  ends.  Even  though  they  could 
be  taken  hold  of,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  pull 
them  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  for  two  reafbns. 
The  firft  is,  becaLife  they  are  driven  in  fo  deep, 
that  they  cannot  be  moved  •,  and  the  fecond,  be- 
caufe  their  branches  are  interwoven  with  each  other 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  be  ftirred  with- 
out feveral  more.  Two  or  three  men  might  unite 
their  ftrength  in  vain  to  draw  one  of  them  out, 
which,  however,  if  they  effedled  by  drawing  it  a 
great  while  to  and  fro  till  it  was  loofe,  the  opening 
it  would  leave  would  be  almoft  imperceptible. 
Thefe  flakes,  therefore,  have  three  advantages. 
They  are  every-where  to  be  had;  they  are  eafy 
to  carry ;  and  are  a  fecure  barrier  to  a  camp,  be- 
caufe  very  difficult  to  break  through.  In  my 
opinion  (fays  Polybius,  in  the  conclufion  he  de- 
duces from  all  he  fays)  there  is  nothing,  pradlifed 
by  the  Romans  in  war,  more  worthy  of  being  imi- 
tated. 

The  form,  dimenfion,  and  diftribution  of  the  Polyb. 
different  parts  of  the  camp  were  always  the  fame; 
fo  that  the  Romans  knew  immediately  vvhere  their 
tents  were  to  be  pitched.  The  Greeks  differed 
from  them  in  this.  When  they  were  to  incamp, 
they  always  chofe  the  place  that  was  flrongefl 
by  its  fituation,  as  well  to  fpare  themfeives  the 
trouble  of  running  a  trench  round  their  camp, 
as  becaufe  they  were  convinced,  that  the  foitifi- 
cations  of  nature  were  far  more  fecure  than  thofe 
of  art.  From  thence  arofe  the  neceflity  of  giving 
their  camps  all  forts  of  forms,  according  to  the 
nature  of  places,  and  to  vary  the  dih'ercnt  forms 
of  them  -,  which  occafioned  fuch  a  conUifion,  as 
made  it  difficult  for  the  foldier  to  know  exadlly 
either  his  own  quarters,  or  that  of  his  corps. 

A  a  4  The 
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The  form  and  diftribution  of  the  Roman  camp 
admits  of  great  difficulties,  and  has  occafioned 
great  difputes  amongft  the  learned.  I  (hall  re- 
peat in  this  place  what  Polybius  has  faid  upon 
this  head,  and  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  him  in 
fome  places,  and  to  fupply  what  he  has  omitted 
in  others. 
?o]yb.i.d.  He  fpeaks  of  a  confular  army,  which,  in  his 
p-^ 4-73»  time,  confifted,  in  the  firft  place,  of  two  Roman 
legions,  each  containing  fourthoufand  two  hundred 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe-,  and,  in  the  fecond, 
of  the  troops  of  the  allies,  a  like  number  of  in- 
fantry, and  generally  double  the  number  of  ca- 
valry, which  made,  in  all,  Romans  and  allies, 
eighteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  men.  For  the  bet- 
ter conceiving  the  difpofition  of  this  camp,  we 
Ihculd  remember  what  has  been  faid  above  upon  the 
different  parts  into  which  the  Roman  legion  was 
divided. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Difpofition  of  the  Roman  *  camp  according   to 

Folybiiis. 

AFTER  the  place  for  the  camp  is  marked 
out,  fays  Poly  bins,  which  is  always  chofen 
for  its  convenience  in  refpefl  to  water  and  forage, 
a  part  of  it  is  allotted  for  the  general's  tent,  which 
I  fhall  otherwife  call  the  prastorium,  upon  an 
higher  ground  than  the  reft,  from  whence  he 
may  fee  with  the  greater  eafe  all  that  pafles,  and 
dilpatch  the  necelfary  orders  (i.).  A  flag  was 
generally  planted  on  the  ground  where  this  tent 
was  to  be  pitched,  round  which  a  fquare  fpace 
was  marked  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  four  fides 
were  an  hundred  feet  diftant  from  the  flag,  and 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  conful  about  four 
acres.  Near  his  tent  were  eredled  the  altar,  on 
which  facrifices  were  offered,  and  the  tribunal  for 
difpenfing  juftice. 

The  conful  commands  two  legions,  of  which 
each  has  fix  tribunes,  which  make  twelve  in  all. 
Their  tents  are  placed  in  a  right  line  parallel  to  the 
front  of  the  Prastorium,  at  the  diftance  of  fifty 
feet.  In  this  fpace  of  fifty  feet  are  the  horfes, 
beafls  of  burden,  and  the  whole  equipage  of  the 
tribunes.  Their  tents  are  pitched  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  have  the  Praetorium  in  the  rear,  and 
in  the  front  all  the  reft  of  the  camp.  The  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  at  equal  diilances  from  each  other, 

•  At  the  end  of  this  fctlion  the  reader  nu'tll  find  a  print  rf  the  /?t- 
puin  ta?np,  <n;ith  fis^urei  to  ivhich  thofe  in  the  text  refer, 

take 
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take  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  upon 
which  the  legions  are  incamped  (2.) 

Between  the  tents  of  the  legions  and  tribunes,  a 
fpace  of  an  hundred  feet  in  breadth  parallel  to  thofe 
of  the  tribunes  is  left,  which  forms  a  ftreet,  called 
Principia,  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the 
camp,  which  divides  the  whole  camp  into  the  up- 
per and  lower  parts  (3.) 

Beyond  this  ftreet  were  placed  the  tents  of  the 
legions.  The  fpace  which  they  occupy  is  divided 
in  the  midft  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  ftreet  of 
fifty  feet  broad,  which  extended  the  whole  length 
ot  the  camp.  On  each  fide  on  the  fame  line  were 
the  quarters  of  the  horfe,  the  Triarii,  the  Princi- 
pes,  and  Haftarii.  Between  the  Triarii  and  the 
Principes,  there  is  on  both  fides  a  ftreet  of  the 
fame  breadth  with  that  in  the  middle,  which,  as 
well  as  the  latter,  runs  the  whole  length  of  this 
fpace.  It  is  alfo  cut  by  a  crofs- ftreet  called  the 
fifth,  ^intanay  becaufe  it  opened  beyond  the  fifth 
maniple. 

As  each  of  the  four  bodies,  I  have  juft-  named, 
was  divided  into  ten  parts  •,  the  cavalry  into  ten 
companies,  Ttirmas,  each  of  thirty  men  ;  the  three 
other  bodies  into  ten  maniples,  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  each,  except  thofe  of  the  Triarii,  which 
confided  of  only  half  that  number;  the  quarters 
of  the  horfe,  Triarii^  Principes,  and  Haftarii, 
were  feverally  divided,  each  into  ten  fquares,  a- 
long  the  fpace  afllgned  the  legions  as  above  de- 
fcribed.  Each  of  thefe  fquares  was  an  hundred 
feet  every  way,  except  thofe  of  the  Triarii,  whicK 
were  only  fifty  feet  fquare,  upon  account  of 
their  fmaller  number,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  tents,  whether  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry* 
are  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner,  with  their  fronts 
towards  the  ftreets. 

The 
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The  cavalry  of  the  two  legions  are  firft  quar- 
tered facing  each  other,  and  feparated  by  a  fpace  of 
fifty  feet,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  ftreet  in  the 
middle.  This  cavalry  making  only  fix  hundred 
men,  each  fquare  contained  thirty  horfe  on 
each  fide  (4),  which  are  the  tenth  part  of 
three  hundred.  On  the  fide  of  the  cavalry,  the. 
Triarii  are  quartered,  a  maniple  behind  a  troop  of 
horfe,  both  in  the  fame  form.  They  join  as  to  the 
ground,  but  the  Triarii  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
horfe,  and  here  each  maniple  is  only  half  as  broad 
as  long,  becaufe  the  Triarii  are  lefs  in  number  than 
the  other  kind  of  troops  (5.) 

At  fifty  feet  diftance  and  fronting  the  Triarii, 
a  fpace  which  forms  a  ftreet  on  each  fide  in  length, 
the  Principes  are  placed  along  the  fide  of  the  in- 
terval (6.) 

Behind  the  Principes  the  Haftarii  were  quartered, 
joining  as  to  the  ground,  but  fronting  the  different 

way  (7.) 

Thus  far  we  have  defcribed  the  quarters  of  the 
two  Roman  legions,  that  formed  the  conful's 
army,  and  confifted  of  eight  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred foot,  and  fix  hundred  horfe.  It  remains 
for  us  to  difpofe  of  the  allies.  Their  infantry  were 
equal  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  their  cavalry 
twice  their  number.  In  removing,  for  the  cx- 
traordinanes  or  Evocati,  the  fifth  part  of  the  in- 
fantry, that  is  to  fay,  fixteen  hundred  foot,  and 
a  third  of  the  cavalry,  or  four  hundred  men  ; 
there  remained  in  the  whole  feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  horfe  and  foot,  to 
quarter. 

At  fifty  feet  diftance,  and  facing  the  Roman 
Haftarii,  a  fpace  which  formed  a  new  ftreet  on 
each  fide,  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  incamp(8), 
upon  a  breadth  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet^ 

and  fomething  more.  „  ,  .   j 

Behind 
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Behind  that  cavalry,  and  on  the  fame  line,  in- 
camp  their  infantry  upon  a  breadth  of  two  hundred 
feet;9\ 

At  the  head  of  every  maniple,  on  each  fide,  are 
the  tents  of  the  centurions.  The  fame,  no  doubt, 
fhould  be  faid  of  the  tents  of  the  captains  of  the 
horfe,  though  Polybius  does  not  mention  them. 
Part  of  the  remaining  fpace  behind  the  tents  of 
the  tribunes,  and  on  the  two  fides  of  the  PrjEtorium 
or  conful's  tent,  was  employed  for  a  market  (lo), 
and  the  reft  for  the  qusellor,  the  treafury,  and  the 
ammunition  (i  i). 

Upon  the  right  and  left,  on  the  fides,  and  be- 
yond the  laft  tent  of  the  tribunes,  facing  the  Prs- 
torium  on   a   right  line,   were  the  quarters   of  the 

extraordinary  *  cavalry,    Evocatorum  ( 12 1 4) ; 

and    of    the    other    voluntier    horfe,     Sekaorum 

(13 '5)-     All  this  cavalry  faced,  on  one  fide, 

towards  the  place  of  the  quseftor,  and,  on  the 
other,  towards  the  market.  It  did  not  only  in- 
camp  near  the  conful's  perfon,  but  often  attend- 
ed him  upon  marches  ;  in  a  word,  it  was  gene- 
rally at  hand  to  extrcute  the  orders  of  the  conful 
and  quseftor. 

The  Roman  infantry,  extraordinary  and  volun- 
tiers,  are  in  the  rear  of  the  horfe  laft  fpoken  of, 
and  upon  the  fame  line  (16),  and  do  the  fame  fer- 
vlcc  tor  the  conful  and  qureftor. 

Above  this  horfe  and  foot  is  a  ftreet  an  hundred 
feet  broad,  which  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
camp. 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  fpace  are  the  quarters 
of  the   extraordinary   foot  of  the  allies  facing  the 

*  "thefe  t'wo  corps  nvere  korfe,  either  chofen  hy  the  confuls  their 
felves,    or  fuch  as  'voluntarily  attended  them.     T'his  ga<ve  birih  to 
the  Pr^torian  cohorts,  or  bands  under  the  emperors.     T'he  Selefti   or 
Ahlefti,  nvhaher  horfe  or  foot,  n^jere  dranxm  out  of  the  allies.     The 
tvocati  ixie.re  "joluniwrs,  oldfoldicrs,  either  citizens  or  allies. 

market. 
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market,  the  Pr^torium,  and  the  trcailiry,  or  place 
of  the  quasftor  (17). 

The  extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies  were  in- 
camped  behind  their  horfe,  and  faced  the  intrench- 
ment  and  the  extremity  of  the  camp  (iS). 

The  void  fpaccs  that  remained  on  both  fidei 
were  allotted  to  flrangers  and  allies,  who  came  later 
than  the  reft  (19). 

All  things  thus  difpofed,  we  fee  the  camp  forms 
a  fquare,  and  that,  as  weJl  by  the  diftribution  of 
the  ftreets,  as  the  whole  difpofition,  it  very  much 
refembles  a  city.  And  this  was  the  foldiers  idea 
of  it,  who  confidered  the  camp  as  their  country, 
and  the  tents  as  their  houfes. 

Thefe  tents  were  generally  made  of  fkins  ; 
from  whence  came  the  exprelTion,  much  ufed  by 
authors,  fiib  pellibus  habit  are.  The  foldiers  join- 
ed together  in  meffes,  which  they  called  Con- 
tuber  nia.  Thefe  generally  confifted  of  eight  or 
ten  men. 

From  the  intrenchment  to  the  tents  is  a  fpace 
of  two  hundred  feet  •,  and  that  interval  is  of  ve- 
ry great  ufe,  either  for  the  entrance  or  departure 
of  the  legions.  For  each  body  of  troops  ad- 
vances into  that  fpace  by  the  ftreet  before  him, 
fo  that  the  troops,  not  marching  in  the  fame 
way,  were  not  in  danger  of  crowding  and  break- 
ing each  other's  ranks.  BcHdes  which,  the  cat- 
tle, and  whatever  is  taken  from  the  enemy,  is 
placed  there,  where  a  guard  is  kept  during  the 
night.     Another  confiderable   advantage  of  it   is,  < 

that,  in  attacks  by  night,  neither  fire  nor  dart 
can  he  thrown  to  them  j  or,  if  that  happens,  it 
is  very  feldom,  and  can  do  no  great  execution, 
the  foldiers  being  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  and  under 
the  cover  of  their  tents.  If  the  camp  of  Syphax: 
and  Afdrubal  in  Africa  had   been  inclofed  within 

fo 
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fo  great  a  fpace,    Scipio  had  never  been  able  t(^ 
have  burnt  it  in  one  night. 

By  the  exa(5t  calculation  of  the  camp,  as  Poly- 
bius  defcribes  it,  each  front  contained  2016  feet, 
■which  make  672  yards  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  camp  was  4,064,256  feet,  or  225,792 
fquare  yards. 

When  the  number  of  troops  was  greater,  the 
tneafure  and  extent  of  the  camp  was  augmented^ 
LIv.  1.27.  without  changing  its  form.  "When  the  conful  Li- 
t».  46.  vius  Salinator  received  his  collegue  Nero  into  his 
camp,  the  extent  of  the  camp  was  not  enlarged  ; 
the  troops  were  only  made  to  take  up  lefs  ground, 
becaufe  thofe  of  Nero  were  not  to  flay  long  ;  which 
was  what  deceived  Afdmbal.  Cajlra  nihil  au5la  er^ 
rorem  faciebant . 

Polybius  does  not  tell  us,  where  the  lieutenants, 
Legati^  who  held  the  firft  rank  after  the  conful,  or 
the  prstors  and  other  officers,  tncamped.  It  is 
very  likely,  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  conful, 
with  whom  they  had  a  continual  intercourfe  as  well 
as  the  tribunes. 

Nor  is  he  more  exprefs  upon  the  gates  of  the 
Liv.  1. 40.  camp,  which  were  four  according  to  Livy  :  Ad 
'^'  ^'^'  quatuor  portas  exercitum  injlruxit,  ut^  figno  dato^  en 
omnibus  parti  bus  eniptioncm  facer  ent.  He  afterwards 
calls  them  the  Extraordinary ^  the  Right  principal^ 
the  Left  principal^  and  the  ^lajlorian.  They  have 
alfo  other  nances,  about  which  it  is  not  a  little 
difficult  to  reconcile  authors.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Extraordinary  gate  was  called  fo,  becaufe  near 
the  place  where  the  extraordinary  troops  incamp- 
ed  ;  and  that  it  was  the  fame  as  the  Prsetorian, 
which  took  its  name  from  its  nearnefs  to  the  Pr^e- 
toiium.  The  gate  oppofite  to  this,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  camp,  was  called  porta  Decu- 
mana,  becaufe  near  the  ten  maniples  of  each  le- 
gion; 
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gion ;  and  very  probably  is  the  fame  with  the 
^^Jlorian^  mentioned  by  Livy,  in  the  place  a- 
bove  cited.  I  fhall  not  expatiate  any  farther  up- 
on thefe  gates,  which  would  require  long  difier- 
tations. 

But  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  order, 
difpofition,  and  fymmetry  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  camp,  which  rcfembles  rather  a  city 
than  a  camp  :  the  tent  of  the  general,  placed 
on  an  eminence,  in  the  midft  of  the  altars  and 
llatues  of  the  gods,  which  feemed  to  render  the 
Divinity  prefent  amongft  them  ;  and  furrounded 
on  all  fides  with  the  principal  officers,  alv/ays  rea- 
dy to  receive  and  execute  his  orders.  Four  great 
fi:reets,  which  lead  to  the  four  gates  of  the  camp, 
with  abundance  of  other  ftreets  on  each  fide  of 
them,  all  parallel  to  each  other.  An  infinity 
of  tents,  placed  in  a  line  at  equal  diftances,  and 
with  perfe6t  fymmetry.  And  this  camp  {o  vaft 
and  extenfive,  and  fo  diverfified  in  its  parts,  which 
feemed  to  have  coft  infinite  time  and  pains,  was 
often  the  work  of  an  hour  or  two,  as  if  it  had 
rofe  of  itfelf  out  of  the  earth.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  nothing  in  comparifon  with  what,  in  a 
manner,  conftitutes  the  foul  of  the  camp  :  I 
mean  the  wifdom  of  command,  the  attention  and 
vigilance  of  the  general,  the  perfed:  fubmifllon 
of  the  fubaltern  officers,  the  entire  obedience  of 
the  foldiers  to  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  and 
the  military  difcipline,  obferved  with  unexam- 
pled ftridlnefs  and  feverity  :  qualities  which  rank- 
ed the  Roman  people  above  all  nations,  and 
at  length  made  them  their  mafters.  The  Roman 
manner  of  incamping  muft  have  been  very  ex- 
cellent and  perfed,  as  they  obferved  it  inviola- 
bly for  fo  many  ages,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs, 
and  there  is  almoll  no  example  of  their  camp's 
being  forced  by  their  enemies. 

This 
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This    cuftom    of    fortifying    camps    regularl)^< 

which  the  Romans  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 

eflential   parts    of   mihtary    knowledge  and  difci- 

pline,     has    been  difufcd    by   the    moderns.     The 

number  of  troops,  of  which  armies  are  now  com- 

pofed,  and  that  occupies  a  confiderable  extent   of 

ground,    feems  to  render  this  work  impraflicable, 

Xcnoph.    which   would    become    infinite.     The   people  of 

in  Cyrop.  Afia,  whofe   armics  were  far  more  numerous  than 

^•*'P'^°' ours,  never  failed  to  inclofe   their  camp,  at  leaft 

with  very  deep  trenches,  though  they   flaid  only  a 

day  or  a  night ;  and  often  fortified  it  with  good 

palifadoes.     Xenophon  obferves,    that  it  was  the 

great  number  of  their  troops   itfelf,  that  rendered 

this  practice  eafy. 

It  is  agreed,  that  no  people  ever  carried  the 
knowledge  and  praftice  of  the  art  of  war  to  an 
higher  degree  of  perfedtion  than  the  Romans : 
but  it  mufl  be  confelTed,  that  their  principal  excel- 
lency lay  in  the  art  of  incamping,  and  in  draw- 
ing up  armies  in  battle  array.  And  this  is  what 
Polybius  admires  moft  in  it,  who  was  a  good  judge 
of  military  affairs,  and  had  been  long  a  witnefs  of 
the  excellent  difcipline  obferved  amongft  the  Ro- 
man troops.  When  Philip,  the  father  of  Perfeus, 
and  before  him  Pyrrhus,  prejudiced  by  their  efteem 
for  the  Greeks,  and  full  of  contempt  for  all  other 
nations,  whom  they  treated  as  Barbarians,  faw,  for 
the  firft  time,  the  diftribution  and  order  of  the 
Roman  camp,  they  cried  out  with  furprife  and  ad- 
miration :  Sure  that  cannot  be  the  difpojition  of  Bar- 
barians ! 

But  what  ought  to  furprife  us  moft,  and  what 
it  is  even  difficult  to  conceive,  fo  remote  are  our 
manners  from  it,  is  this  chara6ler  of  a  people 
inured  to  the  rudeft  toils,  and  invincible  to  the 
fevereft  fatigues.     We  fee  here  the  effeds   of   a 

good 
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good  education,  and  wholfonie  habits  contraded 
from  the  moft  early  youth.  Moft  of  thefe  foldicrs, 
though  Roman  citizens,  had  eltates,  and  cultivat- 
ed their  inheritances  with  their  own  hands.  In  ^ 
times  of  peace  they  exercifed  themfelves  in  the 
mod  painful  labours.  Their  hands,  accuftomed 
daily  to  wield  the  Ipade,  turn  up  the  land,  and 
guide  an  heavy  plow,  only  changed  exerciles,  and 
even  found  reft  in  thofe  impofed  upon  them  by  ihe 
military  difcipline-,  as  the  Spartans  are  faid  never 
to  have  been  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  the  army 
and  camp,  fo  hard  and  auftere  was  their  manner 
of  living  at  all  other  times. 

Who  could  believe,  that  there  was  nothing, 
even  to  cleanlinefs,  of  which  particular  care  was 
not  taken  in  the  Roman  camp  1  As  the  great  ftreet, 
fituated  in  the  front  of  the  Prastorium,  was  much 
frequented  by  the  officers  and  foldiers,  who  palfed 
throucrh  it  to  receive  and  carry  orders,  and  upon 
their  other  occafions,  and  thereby  expofed  to  niuch 
dirt;  a  number  of  foldiers  were  appointed  to  fweep 
and  clean  it  every  day  in  winter,  and  to  water  it 
jn  fummer  to  prevent  the  duft. 
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SECT.     V. 

Employmcnls  and  excrcifes  of  the  Rcnan  foldiers  and 
cheers  in  their  camp. 

H  E  camp  being  prepared  in  the  manner 
\vc  have  defcribed,  the  tribunes  afiemble  to 
take  rhe  olilIi  of  all  the  men  in  the  legions,  as  well 
free  as  flaves.  i^.ll  fwear  in  their  turn;  and  their 
oath  conCiils  in  a  j  romife  not  to  ileal  any  thing  in 
the  camp,  and  to  bring  whatever  they  fliould  find 
in  it  to  the  tribunes. 

The  Ibldiers  had  before  taken  a  like  oath,  at  the 
time  they  were  lilled  :  I  deferred  repeating  it  till 
now,  that,  being  joined  with  the  other,  its  force 
might  be  the  better  conceived.  By  this  firft  oath 
All).  Gdl.  ct  f}-jg  foldier  engages  to  fteal  nothing  alone  or  in 
■  '  '^'^'  ^'  concert  with  others,  either  in  the  army  or  with- 
"  in  ten  thoui'and  paces  of  it. ;  and  to  carry  to  the 
*'  conful,  or  to  rellore  to  its  lawful  owner,  what'^ 
*'  ever  he  may  find  exceeding  the  vakie  of  one 
"  fellertius,  that  is  to  fay,  about  five  farthings, 
^'.excepting  certain  things  mentioned  in  the  oath." 
"What  is  faid  here  of  ten  thoufand  paces  from  the 
?;my  does  not  mean,  that  the  foldiers  were  al- 
lowed to  Ileal  beyond  that  diftance:  but  what^ 
tver  they  found  v^-ithout  thofe  bounds  they  were 
pot  obliged  to  carry  to  the  conful.  Amongll 
things  excepted,  was  the  truit  of  a  tree,  pomum. 
Fiontin.  Marcus  Scaurus  tells  us,  however,  as  a  memorable 
prataa,.  example  of  the  Roman  abfcinence,  that,  a  fruit- tree 
happeniag  to  grow  within  the  inclofure  of  the 
camp,  when  the  army  qpiited  it  the  next  day,  no- 
b'idy  had  touched  it.  Scaurus  commanded  the 
g|-my  at  that  time. 

This 
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This  oath  fliesvs,  how  far  the  Romans  carried 
their  attention  and  exaftnels  in  preventing  all  ra- 
pine and  violence  in  the  army,  becauie  theft  is  not 
only  prohibited  the  foldiery,  upon  pain  of  tiie  mod 
indifpenfable  feverities  •,  but  they  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  appropriate  what  they  find  on  their 
way,  and  chance  prelents  them.  Hence  the  Jaws 
aaually  trear,  as  thefr,  the  retaining  any  thing-  of 
another's  after  having  found  ir,  whether  the  owner 
were  known  or  not :  ^d  alienum  jacens  lucri  fa-  Sabin.  est 
ciendi  caufd  fuftulit,  furti  ohftringitur,  five  fcit  cm^^^;2''l\ 
fity  five  nefcit. 

I  have  faid,  that  theft  was  prohibited  with  in- 
exorable fevei  ity.  T\vzvt  is  a  very  terrible  example  ^^^^ 
of  this  under  the  emperors.  A  foldier  had  ftole  a  '"'' '''  ° 
fowl  from  a  peafant,  and  had  eat  it  with  nine  other 
men  in  his  mels.  The  emperor  Pefcennius  Niger 
condemned  them  all  to  die,  and  only  fpared  their 
lives  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  the  whole  army,  oblig- 
ing each  of  them  to  give  the  countryman  ten  fowls, 
and  fixing  a  mark  of  public  infamy  upon  them 
during  the  reft  of  the  war.  How  many  crimes  is 
fo  wholfome  a  rigour  capable  of  preventing  !  What 
a  fight  is  a  camp  under  fuch  regulations !  But 
what  a  vaft  difference  is  there  between  foidiers 
obedient  to  fuch  a  difcipHne  in  the  midft  of  Pa- 
ganifm,  and  our  maraudeis,  who  call  themlelvcs 
Chriftians,  and  fear  neither  God  nor  man!  The  in- 
clofure  of  the  camp  was  a  good  barrier  againll  dif- 
order  and  hcenfe-,  and  we  fhall  foon  fee,  that,  even 
upon  marches,  feverity  of  difcipline  had  no  kls 
effed  than  lines  and  intrenchments. 

A  wonderful  order  was  obferved  night  and  day 
throughout  the  whole  camp,  in  refpedt  to  the 
Watch^word,  centinelsj  and  guards-,  and  it  was  m 
this  its  fecurity  and"  quiet  conmied.  To  render 
the  guard  more    regu'ar  and   lefs    fatiguing,    the 
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night  was  divided  into  four  parts  or  watches,  and 
the  day  into  four  ftations.  Every  one  had  his  duty 
fixed,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place  ;  and  in 
the  camp  all  things  were  regulated  and  difpoled, 
as  in  a  well-ordered  famiiy. 

I  have  already  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  antients  in  regard  to  their  provifions 
and  eqr.ipage.  The  fecond  Scipio  Africanus  v/ould 
not  futter  a  foldier  to  have  any  more  than  a  kettle, 
a  fpit,  and  a  wooden  bowl.  *  Epaminondas,  the 
glorious  Theban  general,  had  only  this  furniture 
both  for  the  field  and  city.  The  antient  generals 
of  Rome  were  not  more  magnificent.  They  did 
not  know -j- what  filver  plate  was  in  the  army  v 
and  had  only  a  bowl  and  a  faltcellar  of  that  me- 
tal for  facrifices.  The  horfes  glittered  alfo  with 
filver  ornaments.  The  hours  of  dining  and  fup- 
ping  were  made  known  by  a  certain  fignal.  We 
have  obferved,  that  moft  of  the  Roman  emperors 
eat  in  public,  and  often  in  the  open  air.  It  has 
been  remarked,  "^  that  Pefcennius  made  no  ufe  of 
coverings  againil  the  rain.  The  []  meals  of  thefe 
emperors,  as  well  as  of  the  antient  generals,  of 
whom  Valerius  Maxim  us  fpeaks,  were  fuch  as 
might  be  eaten  in  public  without  any  referve  \ 
the  meats  of  which  they  confided   had  nothing 

*  Ep.iminondas,  Dux  The'oanorum  tr.ntne  abllinentias  fuit,  wt 
in  ftipelleftili  ejus,  pr3eter  aheinun  &  vein  unicum,  nihil  invenire- 
tur.     Frontin.  Siratng.  1.  4.  c.  3. 

t  Prater  equos  virofque  &  li  quid  aig?nti,  quod  plurimum  ia 
plia'eris  equoruni,  (nam  ad  vel'cendum  fado  perexiguo,  utique 
mi!it;'.ntes,  utebantur)  oninis  cetera  pra;da  dlripieuda  niiliti  data  eft 
ir-^'.  1.  22.  n.'52. 

X  Idem  in  cmiii  expeditione,  ante  omnes  militarem  cibum  lump- 
fit  nee  fibi  unquam,  vel  contra  imbres,  quxTivit  tc^i  luffragium. 
Capitol. 

II  Fuit  ilia  futiplicitas  antiquorum  iis  cibo  capiendo,  humaniratis 
rmuil  &  continentipe  ccitillima  index.  N?jti  maximis  viris  prandere 
&  coenare  in  proi  atulo,  verccundise  non  erat.  Nee  fane  ullas  epulaa- 
habebant,  quai  ocuhs  populi  Ilibjicerc  ciubefccrcut.  Fal.  Max.  1.  2. 
c.  J. 

in 
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in  riiem,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  conceal  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Ibldiers,  who  faw  with  joy  and  ad- 
miration, that  their  mailers  were  no  better  fed  than- 
themlclves. 

What  was  moft  admirable,  in  the  Roman  dif-' 
cipline,  was  the  continual  cxercife  to  which  the 
troops  were  kept,  either  within  or  without  the 
camp;  io  that  they  were  never  idle,  and*  had 
fcarce  any  refpite  from  duty.  The  new-raifed  Ibl- 
diers performed  their  cxercife  regularly  twice  a 
day,  and  the  old  ones  once.  Tb.ey  v/ere  -f  formed 
to  all  the  evolutions,  and  other  parts  of  the  art 
military.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  ;|:  their  arms 
alv/ays  clean  and  bright.  They  were  made  to 
take  hafty  marches  of  a  confiderable  length,  laden 
with  their  arms,  and  feveral  palifadoes  -,  and  that 
often  in  lleep  and  craggy  countries.  They  were 
habituated  always  to  keep  their  ranks,  even  in> 
the  midfr  of  diforder  and  confufion,  and  never 
to  lofe  fight  of  their  flandards.  They  were  made 
to  charge  each  other  in  mock  battles,  of  which 
the  officers,  generals,  and  even  the  conful  him- 
felf  were  wicneflfes,  and  in  which  they  thought 
it  for  their  glory  to  fhare  in  perfon.  When  they 
had  no  enemy  in  the  field,  the  troops  were  em- 
ployed in  confiderable  works,  as  well  to  keep  them 
in  exercife,  as  for  the  public  udlity.  Such  in 
particular  are   the  highways,  called  for  that  rea- 

*  Opcie  faciendo  railltes  fe  circumfpiciendi  non  habebant  facul- 
tatem .     Hirt.  in  bell.  Afric. 

f  Ibi  quia  otio(k  caftra  erant,  crebro  decurreye  milites  cogebat 
(Scmpronius)  ut  tyrcncs  aflutfccrent  figna  I'equi,  &iii  acie  cognoi- 
cere  ordi»ics  llios.     Liv.  1.  23.  11.  35. 

Piimo  die  legioncs  in  ainiis  quatuor  rrvilliuin  fpatio  decurverent. 
Secundo  die  anna  curaix-  6c  teigeic  ante  tciUoria  jufik  (Scijio  AfVi- 
caniis.)  Tcitio  dit'  llidibu';  inter  lb  in  niodum  jultae  pugnae  concur- 
reicnt,  prsepilatifque  inHiilibus  jaculati  I'unt.     Liv.  1.  26.  n.  51. 

X  Aciiere  aiiigIadios>  alii  gnleas  buculafijue,  fcuta  alii,  lori- 
cali^ue  tcrgcrc.     Liii.  1.  44..  n.  34. 

foa 
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Ton  vU  mililares,  which  are  the  fruits  of  this  wife 
and  falutary  cuilom :  Stratum  ^nilttan  lahore  iter. 
Quint.  1.  2.  c.  14. 

^  We  may  judge  whether,  amidft  thefe  exer- 
clfes,  which  were  almoft  continual,  the  troops 
could  find  time  for  thofe  unworthy  diverfions, 
equally  pernicious  in  the  lofs  of  time  and  money. 
This  itch,  this  phrenzy  for  gaming,  which  to 
the  Ihame  of  our  times  has  forced  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  camp,  and  aboliflied  the  laws  of  mi- 
.  litary  difcipline,  had  been  regarded  by  the  an- 
tients  as  the  mofc  fmider  of  omens,  and  the  moft 
terrible  of  prodigies. 


End  of  the  First  VoLu^fE* 
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